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PREFACE 

D uring the four years* of warfare we utilised in 
Mesopotamia, from first to last, the services of 889,702 
officers and men, while against us the enemy would appear 
to have employed only about half that number. Our action 
destroyed German dreams of dominance which constituted 
a real menace to the security of our Indian Empire and to our 
sea communications east of the Red Sea ; it brought about 
the defeat of Pan-Turkish ambitions in Caucasia, Persia and 
Central Asia ; it assured the independence of Persia and 
Afghanistan ; and it opened to Mesopotamia a prospect of 
prosperity which she had not known for hundreds of years. 
Despite these achievements, there has been much controversy 
regarding the justification of so great an effort on our part 
in what was admittedly a subsidiary military operation, 
generally on the grounds that the same results could have been 
attained by action elsewhere with less expenditure of men and 
material. 

In the course of the first year, our small force, ill-equipped 
as it was for warfare in a land of roadless swamp and desert, 
attained considerable success. The faulty initial* Turkish 
dispositions by which Mesopotamia was denuded of adequate 
means of defence, the heavy losses which their Third Army 
suffered in its attempt to invade the Caucasus and the effort 
Turkey had to make in defence of the Dardanelles, all con- 
tributed to facilitate this success. But it led to our under- 
estimating the enemy's capacity and to our overlooking or 
disregarding our own insufficient means. As a result, in the 
next six months, we fo-und ourselves involved in misfortune, 
attended by heavy loss of life and by much misery and suffering 
for thousands of our men. For the lack of foresight and the 
inadequate preparation which were responsible for this disaster 
several individuals have been held more or less responsible. 
But there were also other contributory reasons which exemplify 
the disadvantages under which a democratic government labours 

• i.e., born 31st October, 1914, when the Admiralty and the India OfSce 
issued their " War " telegrams, to the Armistice on 31st October, 1918. 
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in the direction of war, and it is now generally admitted that, as 
a nation, we cannot acquit ourselves of blame in the matter. 

After the surrender of Kut, it was of advantage to us that 
instead of pressing his good fortune, the enemy despatched 
an army corps to invade Persia and left us unmolested on the 
Tigris to rest and reorganise. This Persian project was a 
manifestation of the Pan-Turkish aims of the enemy which, 
throughout the war, dominated his policy to the ultimate 
detriment of his military operations. The Italian war of 1911 
resulted in the loss of Turkey’s last African possessions and of 
islands in the .Egean, The Balkan war of 1912 followed with 
disastrous military defeat and the Bulgarian attack on 
Constantinople itself, and the loss of European vilayets and 
of yet other .Egean islands. These humUiating events had 
given an impetus to the Pan-Turkism which was then beginning 
to replace in the minds of influential and literate Turks their 
Pan-Islamic and Pan-Turanian ideals. During the war, 
whether acquiesced in by Germany or not on the grounds that 
its action would embarrass both us and Russia, this policy 
led the enemy time and again to ignore the requirements 
of his southern fronts in favour of projects which aimed at 
territorial expansion in Persia and the Caucasus,. At the 
present day the same Pan-Turkism is evident in the uncom- 
promising nationalism of the Turkish State. 

We went to Mesopotamia primarily to defend our essential 
interests at the head of the .Persian Gulf and to counter Turco- 
German designs to embarrass us in the Middle East. As the 
operations progressed, however, it became increasingly apparent 
that — owing to the Turco-German attempts to exploit the 
weakness of Persia, the latent hostility to us in Afghanistan 
and the unreliability of the tribes on the north-west frontier 
of India — ^the presence of our force on the Tigris was of material 
assistance to the security of India, at a period when the greater 
part of her army was serving overseas. We were thus presented 
with an additional incentive to capture Baghdad, a success 
which we followed up by taking heavy toE of the dispersed 
Turkish forces. From this period onward the Turks were 
never able to stop any of our advances, and the close of the 
campaign found us operating simultaneously on the Caspian, 
within a few mfles of Mosul and near Ana on the Euphrates, 
i.e., on a frontage of about 600 mfles. The ^tent of this 
frontage and the great length of our lines of communication 
in advance of Baghdad are sufficient testimony to the efficiency 
of our reorganisation. 
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During the last phase of the campaign, dealt with in the 
present volume, our operations in Mesopotamia contributed 
only indirectly to the final downfall of the enemy. But the 
action we took in Persia and on the Caspian prevented the 
Turco-German eastward thrust from reaching a really dangerous 
stage. The detachment of large Turkish forces to the Caucasus 
at a period when their Syrian and Mesopotamian fronts were in 
urgent need of reinforcement is difficult to imderstand from a 
purely military point of view. It can only be explained satis- 
factorily if it is regarded as an attempt to vindicate their 
national ideal by budding up a new state which would include 
the ancient home of their race. 

In 1914, the inner group of Turkish leaders saw in the war, 
which they were convinced would be won by Germany, an 
opportunity of attaining the fulfilment of their territorial 
ambitions ; and it is said that the governing consideration 
whiqh secured Turkish support for Germany was her pledge 
ensuring Turkey possession of Russian Armenia, North-West 
Persia, the Moslem provinces of Caucasia and the Trans- 
Caspian region. Neither Eg 3 ^t nor the Arab provinces of 
Turkey — ^with the possible exception of Mosul and the area 
connecting it with North-West Persia — contained a Turkish 
population. Indeed, both regions, from geographical, ethnical 
and political causes, had in the past proved themselves a heavy 
liability and a source of danger and weakness rather than of 
strength to the Ottoman Empire. They were therefore of little 
value in Pan-Turkish eyes. But, in German eyes, S 3 uia and 
Palestine offered the outstanding mihtary advantage of enabling 
the Turks to carry out operations against the Suez Canal and 
Egypt, and Mesopotamia had always been essential for the 
fulfilment of German eastern ambitions. This conflict of aims 
was evident throughout the war. It was apparently largely 
owing to German influence that the Turks undertook operations 
against the Suez Canal ; and in 1917, when Enver insisted on 
the project for the recapture of Baghdad, he was serving 
German interests and at the same time appealing to the Pan- 
Turks through the recovery of the control of the main route 
into Persia. 

By the beginning of 191^ Mustapha Kemal Pasha is said to 
have attained such a strong position in the Pan-Turkish party 
that he was able to dictate the policy to be followed. The 
Brest-Litovsk negotiations were in progress, any Russian 
military recovery was improbable, and the Tartar tribes of the 
Caucasus offered a great intact military reserve as a suitable 
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Turkish instrument. Mustapha Kemal accordingly insisted that 
immediate steps should be taken to realise Pan-Turkish 
aspirations in the East. He considered that Germany was 
certain to lose the war and that if, by its conclusion, Turkey 
could place 100,000 troops in Trans-Caucasia, the exliausted 
Entente Powers would find it impossible to eject them. With 
this number of men available, Mustapha Kemal saw no limit 
to the possibilities of Turkish expansion eastward ; and he 
considered that Turkey would thus obtain territorial gains 
far outweighing any losses which might occur elsewhere. 

The failure of the Turkish plans was due, in Mustapha 
Kemal’s opinion, to the facts that the policy he advocated 
was not adopted in time and that the Turks were unable to 
concentrate sufficient numbers in the Caucasus. 

In concluding this history, the Author desires once again 
to express his most grateful acknowledgments to all the officers, 
officials and other individuals who have been so good as to 
assist him in various ways. The able and invaluable aid given 
him by his personal assistant Colonel F. E. G. Talbot has much 
facilitated his task and the utility of all four volumes Iras been 
enhanced by the excellent indexes prepared by Captain G. S. 
Oxburgh, M.B.E., and Mr. C. V. Owen of the Historical Section. 
He is indebted to the Imperial War Museum, the Headquarters, 
Royal Air Force, Mesopotamia, Lieutenant-Colonel C. L. 
Matthews, D.S.O., and Lieutenant-Colonel R. Kennion, C.I.E., 
for the photographs reproduced in this volume. 

A list of the principal events of the campaign is given on 
pages y-vii and Appendix XLVIII contains a statement of 
the units of the Indian army showing their present titles as 
compared with those they bore during the operations. 
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I.— THE CAMPAIGN IN LOWER MESOPOTAMIA. 

1914. 

British force under Brig.-Gen. W. S. Delamain 
arrives at Bahrein 23rd October. 

Turco-German naval raid in Black Sea. . . . 29th October. 

British Admiralty and India Office issue their 

** War Telegrams . . 31st October. 

Russia declares war on Turkey 2nd November. 

Great Britain formally declares war on Turkey. 5th November. 

British landing at Fao 6th November. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. A. Barrett reaches the Shatt 
al Arab and assumes command of the Meso- 
potamia Expeditionary Force (Force “ D ”) . . 14th November. 

Operations for Capture of Basra. 


Affair of Saihan . . 

Affair of Sahil 
Occupation of Basra 

Operations near Basra. 

First action of Qurna 
Occupation of Quma 

Affair of Shaiba . . 

Operations in Persian Arabistan. 
Affair of Ahwaz . . 

General Sir J. E. Nixon succeeds 
Sir A. A. Barrett in command . . 

Operations near Basra. 

Battle of Shaiba . . 

Operations in Persian Arabistan 
Affair of Khafajiya 

Advance up the Tigris. 

Second action of Quma . . 
Occupation of Amara 

Advance up the Euphrates. 
Actions for Nasiriya 

Occupation of Nasiriya . . 

Operations about Bushire. 
Destruction of Dilwar 
Affair at Bushire, 

Advance up the Tigris. 

Battle of Kut al Amara, 1915 
Pursuit arrested at Aziziya 


. . 15th November. 
. . 17th November. 
. . 22nd November. 


4th-8th December. 
9th December. 

1915. 

3rd March. 


. . 3rd March. 
Lieut.-(;ien. 

- . . . . 9th April. 


. . 12th-14th April. 

. . 21st April-1 6th June. 
.. 14th-16th May. 

.. 31st May. 

.. 3rd June. 


.. 5th, 13th-14th, 24th 
Jnly. 

.. 25th July. 


.. 13th-16th August. 
.. 9th September. 


.. 28th September. 
5th October. 
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II. —THE FIRST CAMPAIGN FOR BAGHDAD. 

Advance from Aziziya starts 
Battle of Ctesiphon 
AfEair of Umm at Tnbul 

Defence of Kut al Amara. 

Repulse of Turkisli assault 

First Attempt to Relieve Kut al Amara. 
Action of Shaikh Saad 
Action of the Wadi 

First attack on Hanna 

Operations near Nasiriya. 

Affair of Butaniya 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir P. H. N. Lake succeeds General 

Sir J. E. Nixon in command 

War OfiSce takes over control of operations in 
Mesopotamia from India Office 

Second Attempt to Relieve Kut al Amara. 

Attack on the Dujaila Redoubt 

Third Attempt to Relieve Kut al Amara. 

Capture of Hanna Position 

First attack on Sannaiyat 

Second attack on Sannaiyat 

Action of Bait Isa 

Third attack on Sannaiyat 

Capitulation of Kut al Amara 

III. -— THE CAPTURE AND CONSOLIDATION OF 

BAGHDAD. 

War Office assumes administrative control, in 
addition to control of operations, of Meso- 

' potamia Force . . . . 

Lieut.-Gen. F. S. Maude succeeds Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir P. H. N. Lake in command . . 

Operations near Nasiriya. 

Action of As Sahilan 
Battle of Kut al Amara, 1917. 

Advance to the Hai and capture of the 
-Khudhaira Bend 


Capture of the Hai Salient 

Capture of the Dahra Bend 

Capture of Sannaiyat 

Passage of the Tigris at the Shumran Bend 

Pursuit to Baghdad. 

Operations against Turkish rear guard.. 
Aiair of Lajj 
Passage of the Diyala 
Operations on Tigris right bank 
Occupation of Baghdad 


1915. 

nth November 
22nd-24th November. 
1st December. 


24th December. 

1916. 

6th“8th January 
13th January. 
21st January. 


14th January. 
19th January. 

1 0th February, 


8th March. 


5th April. 

6th April. 

9th April. 
17th-18th April. 
22nd April. 

29th April. 


l$th July. 
28th Augu.st. 


nth September. 


14th December, 1916- 
l^h January, 1917. 
1917. 

25th January- 
5th February. 
9th-16th February. 
17th-24th February. 
23rd-24th February, 


25th-26th February. 
5th March. 
7th-10th liiarch* 
9th-10th March, 
nth Iklarch. 
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Operations for the Consolidation of the 
British Position at Baghdad. 

Action of Mushahida 

Occupation of Falluja 

First action of the Jabal Hamrin 

Cavalry operations about Delli Abbas . . ^ , 

Affair of Duqma 

Affair of Balad 

Affairs on the Khalis Canal 

Passage of the Adhaim . . 

Action of Istabulat 
Occupation of Samarra . . 

Action of Adhaim 

IV.— THE CAMPAIGN IN UPPER MESO- 
POTAMIA, 1917-18— NORTH - WEST 
PERSIA AND THE CASPIAN, 1918. 
Euphrates Operations. 

Attack on Ramadi 
Capture of Ramadi 

Operations North-East of Baghdad. 

Second action of the Jabal Hamrin 
Tigris Operations. 

Action of Daur . . 

Action of Tikrit 

Death of Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. S. Maude 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. R. Marshall succeeds to 
command 

Operations North-East of Baghdad. 

Third action of the Jabal Hamrin 

North-West Persia. 

Major-Gen. L. C. Dunsterville and Mission start 

from Baghdad 

Euphrates Operations. 

Occupation of Hit 

Action of Khan Baghdadi 

Operations in Kurdistan. 

Affair of Kulawand 

Action of Tuz Khurmatli 

Occupation of Kirkuk 

North-West Persia. 

Affair of Resht 

Caspian. 

Occupation of Baku 

Occupation of Krasnovodsk 

Defence of Baku . . 

North-West Persia. 

Affairs near Mianeh . . . . . . • . . 

Advance on Mosul. 

Actions of the Fat-ha Gorge and on the Little 
Zab .. •• 

Battle of Sharqat 

Affair of Qaiyara 

Armistice with Turkey comes into force . . 


vii 


1917. 

14th March. 

19th March. 

25th March. 
25th-28th March. 
29th March. 

8th April. 
9th-15th April. 
18th April. 
21st-22nd April. 
24th April. 

30th April. 


11th July. 

28th-29th September. 


16th-20th October. 


2nd November. 
5th November: 
18th November. 


18th November. 


3rd-6th December. 

1918. 

27th January. 


9th March. 
26th-27th March. 


27th April. 
29th April. 
7th May. 


20th July. 


4th August. 

27th August. 

4th August — 

14th September. 

5th-14th September. 


23rd-26th October. 
28th-30th October. 
30th October. 

31st October. 
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21th October : British follow up retiring Turks. General 
Cobbe’s orders at 8 a.m. Operations of 11th Cavalry Brigade 
near Huwaish : attack by 23rd Cavalry. Progress of General 
Sanders on the Tigris left bank. Progress by 17th Division on 
right bank. General Cassels' action in the afternoon. Fine 
march by General Sanders. General Cobbe's orders at 8 p.m. 
2Bth October : Situation of General Cassels at dawn : Turkish 
advance against him : attack by 7th Hussars : situation 
at 1 p.m. : arrival of 7th Cavalry Brigade in evening ; 
situation at nightfall. Action of 17th Division : successful 
attack on Turkish rear guard. General situation at nightfall. 
2^th October : Situation in morning. Progress of 17th Division : 
contact gained with Turkish main position north of Sharqat. 
Action by and reinforcement of General Cassels : operations 
near Hadraniya of 7th Cavalry Brigade : charge of 13th 
Hussars : complete success. British movements up left bank. 
Operations in afternoon of 17th Division ; British attack : 
Turkish counter-attack : confused fighting : situation at 
nightfall . — ^Oth October : Turks between General Cassels and 
17th Division surrender at daybreak. Pursuit to north by 7th 
Cavalry Brigade — Successful results of General Cobbe 's opera- 
tions — Information obtained from Turkish commander — 
Fanshawe’s Column formed and directed to push on to Mosul — 
31$t October : news of Armistice with Turkey, to take eflect 
from noon . . . . 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

MAY, JUNE AND JULY, 1917. 

(MAPS MESOPOTAMIA AND 34.) 

A fter a senes of hard-fought actions extending over 
three months. General Maude had captured Baghdad on 
the 11th March. But it had taken his troops another seven 
weeks' hard and almost continuous fighting to clear his front 
and flanks sufficiently to secure his hold of that city and to give 
him room for manoeuvre in its defence. During this period 
the disappointing inactivity of the Russians on his right had 
not only added to the opposition he had encountered but had 
prevented his obtaining as decisive success as he had hoped. 
The Turkish XIII Corps, reduced to an estimated strength, at 
the beginning of May, of 900 sabres, 7,800 rifles and 69 guns, 
had, however, been forced back into the area south of Kifri 
bounded by the Diyala and the Jabal Hamrin ; their XVIII 
Corps, reduced to an estimated strength of 450 sabres, 7,250 
rifles and 34 guns, had been driven up the Tigris to a point 
about thirteen miles above Samarra* ; and their Euphrates 
detachment had been obliged to retire to Ramadi, some thirty 
miles westward of Falluja. 

With one cavalry and four infantry divisions at the front and 
with a fifth infantry division beginning to concentrate at 
Baghdad, General Maude felt that his situation was, for the 
time being, satisfactory. Although various reports indicated 
Turkish intentions of reinforcing their Sixth Army, there was 
little chance’ of its attempting a serious offensive in the near 
future. Not to mention the great difl&culty of undertaking any 
important operations during the hot weather, its moral was 
bound to have been weakened by the heavy losses and the 
series of defeats it had recently sustained. Moreover, it was 
reported to be short of food, ammunition and other supplies ; 
and its long lines of communication were known to be still but 
imperfectly organised. Consequently General Maude concluded 
that he would have some four months in which to rest and 
reorganise his force and to prepare for further hostilities. 

Ever since his capture of Baghdad he had been thinking put 
his plans, and preparing for the hot weather. His first con- 
sideration was naturally the general security of his force, and 

♦ At tliis point the Turks had an advanced detachment covering their 
main hody at Tilorit. 
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his dispositions for this will be given hereafter. But he paid 
great attention to the arrangements for the health and welfare 
of his officers and men, to help them through a very trying and 
monotonous period, during which he realised how essential it 
would be to keep bodies and minds as well exercised as the 
exigencies of the climate would permit. Only a small part of his 
force could proceed on leave, and another part would have to 
hold our advanced positions. But for the remainder camps 
were laid out on selected sites along the river banks, and 
were furnished with well organised hospitals, canteens and all 
possible means of recreation. 

In a memorandum which he issued to his chief subordinate 
commanders on the 7th May, General Maude, after warning 
them that it was essential to be at all times prepared for an 
enemy offensive, trusted that the next few months might be a 
period of well-earned rest for those who had done so magni- 
ficently and fought so gallantly. The first step was to make 
certain points secure defensively, improving the defences 
week by week, so as to free the bulk of his troops for offensive 
action as necessary. Simultaneously arrangements were to be 
made to give the troops the maximum of comfort possible in 
regard to accommodation and water. The memorandum went 
on to emphasise the importance of maintaining a high standard 
of discipline and training, the necessary exercises being carried 
out, as the heat increased, in the early morning and late 
evening. Steps were to be taken at once to complete the war 
equipment of units in every particular ; and when granting 
leave* commanders were to bear in mind, not only the necessity 
for keeping up the discipline and training of units at a high 
standard, but also the possibility of their having to take the 
field at short notice. 

A portion of General Pavloff 's Russian force was still holding 
the line of the Diyala in the vicinity of Qizil Ribat ; but there 
seemed little prospect that the Russians would display 
greater military activity than they had done during the past six 
weeks. It consequently came as a complete surprise to General 
Maude to receive, on the night 7th/8th May, a message from 
General Raddatz, commanding the advanced Russian force 
on the Diyala, saying that he was crossing that river on the 
8th, with the object of capturing Kifri, and asking for British 
co-operation in the Belli Abbas and Band-i-Adhaim directions. 
In spite of difficulty, owing to the short notice, in making the 
necessary transport arrangements. General Maude managed 
to despatch two small columns on the 8th to divert the enemy's 

* By the end, of June woU over 20,000 o£&cers and men had been sent on 
leave out of the country to recuperate. 
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attention and prevent him from reinforcing his frpnt opposite 
General Raddatz. One of these columns advanced from Diltawa 
and the other from Barura, and both gained contact with the 
enemy on the 12th near Belli Abbas and Band-i-Adhaim 
respectively. In the meantime little news had been received 
from the Russians ; but on the 12th reports were received that 
they had been driven back again across the Diyala, and this 
was confirmed next day. Consequently, the two British 
columns were recalled on the 14th. 

On the 8th May the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
telegraphed to General Maude with regard to future plans. He 
said that, although unlikely to be able to do much during the 
hot weather, the Turks might make a determined attempt to 
retake Baghdad as soon as they could, unless the Russian 
situation developed more favourably than then seemed pro- 
bable. If the Turks made such an attempt, General Maude 
should act on the principles he had adopted since his occupation 
of Baghdad, and should make his force as mobile as possible, 
increasing its mobility and power of manoeuvre by preparing 
beforehand suitable defensive positions. He might thus get 
time and opportunity to strike the Turks quicMy and hard 
before they could concentrate to strike him. It was essential 
to avoid any danger of being locked up in Baghdad or elsewhere, 
and General Maude was to telegraph his intentions when he had 
considered his plans. 

When this telegram was sent, the General Staff at the War 
Oj[fice were considering the possible effect of a Russian secession 
from the Entente as a contingency that might have to be 
faced.* They arrived at the conclusion that, although on the 
Western and Itahan fronts such an event would add consid.er- 
ably to our difficulties and render a withdrawal from Salonika 
all the more desirable, a Russian collapse would be felt most 
acutely in the East. Two months previously the hope of 
establishing the Russians at Mosul, thus securing our hold on 
Mesopotamia and enabling us to reduce our force there, had 
seemed to offer us the opportunity of concentrating in Palestine 
to defeat the Turks. But the latter would be able to make a 
much more effective resistance if freed from danger from 
the Russians in Armenia and Kurdistan ; and in such a contin- 
gency it seemed doubtful if we could even reach Jerusalem 
without an undue expenditure of force, while we should have 
to abandon all idea of conquering Palestine and advancing on 
Aleppo. Until, therefore, we knew definitely if the Russians 
would continue to contain large T urkish forces with their 

♦ Nivelle's offensive in France had failed, the unrestricted submarme warfare 
was taking a heavy toll of our shipping and effective military assistance by 
America was not to be expected till 1918. 
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Caucasus Armies, we ought to confine ourselves primarily to the 
defence of Egypt. In the Mosul-Kifri-Tikrit area in 
Mesopotamia the Turks could probably supply 200,000 men, 
three-quarters of them combatants, though it was doubtful if 
they could maintain that number south of Tikrit to attack 
General Maude, and it would in any case take them a long time 
to obtain the necessary transport. General Maude, able to 
supply 70,000 to 80,000 men at and north of Baghdad and in a 
central position between the Turkish lines of advance, should be 
able to deny Baghdad to the enemy. But to prevent the Turks 
from penetrating into Persia via Kermanshah we might have 
to send reinforcements to General Maude and provide the 
additional river and railway transport required to maintain his 
increased force. Thus, in order to hold Baghdad, no reduction 
of General Maude’s force was possible and it might have to be 
reinforced. 

As regards the East generally, the main conclusion come to 
was that if Russia made a separate peace the war might be 
prolonged and we should have to economise more than ever in 
our shipping. Consequently, in the meantime, we ought to 
follow a watching policy and limit our forces in the East to the 
minimum required for the defence of our essential interests. 

General Maude replied to the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff’s telegram on the 22nd May, having delayed his answer 
to ascertain more clearly the extent to which Russian support 
might be expected. It appeared increasingly evident, he said, 
that such support would not be vigorous. Continuing, General 
Maude said that the Turks might advance towards Baghdad 
by three lines, i.e., through the Jabal Hamrin and Shahraban, 
down the Tigris or down the Euphrates ; and they could 
utilise one or more of these lines according to their numbers. 

General Maude intended to hold the line Baquba-Sindiya, 
which was being strongly entrenched, till such time as the 
Russians occupied Kifri. On the Tigris he had selected a 
strong position covering Samarra station and another level 
with it on the left bank of that river. This latter position was 
not being held for the time being, but it could be occupied and 
entrenched at short notice.* The position covering Samarra 
station and a second one, two to three miles in rear of it on 
the right bank, were being entrenched ; while a third position 
about Istabulat had been selected and would be entrenched 
should it seem desirable to do so later. On the Euphrates he 
would hold Fahuja. The remainder of his force would 
ultimately be disposed in the first instance about Sumaika- 

* Sam^a town was held as a bridgehead, but there were then insufficient 
troq^s to held more ; and the desirability of holffing the left bank as well as 
the right bank po^Mosi would de^eud ^ how the military situationL deveh^»ed. 
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Balad, with a bridgehead on the left bank of the Tigris near its 
junction with the Adhahn, so as to be in a position to strike 
rapidly towards Belli Abbas, Band-i-Adhaim, or Samarra as 
occasion demanded. 

These preliminary dispositions seemed to General Maude 
to be the most suitable to deal promptly and effectively with 
any reasonable numbers brought against him. 

In future operations, mobile bridging trains and transport 
would form important factors. India had been asked to supply 
suitable vehicles for a second mobile bridging train; the 
existing land transport was being reorganised, and the Baghdad 
-Samarra railway line developed.* General Maude trusted 
that the despatch of the remainder of the mechanical transport 
from England, approved in November 1916, might be expedited, 
and he asked for some motor lorries to facihtate the rapid 
movement of infantry. He did not Mke to ask for extra troops, 
but if India could spare him two infantry brigades and four 
artillery batteries, he could free a cavalry and five infantry 
divisions entirely for action on the Diyala and Tigris fronts.! 

In the middle of April General Maude had already asked for 
another air squadron. During the operations in April his one 
squadron had proved insufficient and none of its aeroplanes 
were such effective fighting machines as some of those possessed 
by the enemy. The number of these enemy machines, more- 
over, was reliably reported as about to be increased. 

On the 24th May, the Director of Military Intelhgence at the 
War Office telegraphed to General Maude that a Turkish 
offensive against Eg 5 q)t was not expected during the summer ; 
that probably the Turks would reinforce their Palestine army ; 
while they might be expected to transfer troops from their 
Caucasus front to Mesopotamia or Palestine in case of need, as 
they considered a Russian offensive there would be impossible 
for some months to come. On the 26th the Director of Military 
Intelligence sent another telegram, saying it was re;prted 
that in April Mackensen attended a conference at Constantinople 
at which a Turkish offensive in Mesopotamia via the Dijrala toe 
was decided on, and that 10,000 men from the 1st, 11th and 
19th Divisions had been sent to Mosul. Vehib Pasha was to 
command in Mesopotamia and was to be relieved in the Caucasus 
by Mustapha Kemal. On the 29th, the Chief of the Imperial 

* A railway line to Baquba was also being constructed. 

t In a letter to General Whigham, Generi Maude said that he hated asking 
for reinforcements, as he realised that Mesc^otamia was not a decisive front ; 
but he felt that he ought to represent his views, when the Chief of the Imperial 
Staff could decide. He was quite prepared for a refusal. 
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General Staff informed General Maude that he could make no 
definite engagement to send additional troops to Mesopotamia, 
as this would depend on the termination of the campaign in 
East Africa, the progress made in raising new units in India, 
and the situation in that country. 

A few words are here necessary regarding the situation in 
India. On the 13th May, the Commander-in-Chief in India 
had telegraphed to the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
that the North-West Frontier situation was less favourable 
than it had been for a year past. This was due mainly to 
three reasons — a continuous series of outrages by the Mahsud 
Wazirs, culminating in three recent incidents in which our 
somewhat inexperienced troops then garrisoning the border 
had been rather severely handled; the disturbed conditions 
in North Persia and Russian Turkestan arising from the 
military weakness of Russia ; and the activities of the Persian 
Republican Party. All these factors were likely to affect not 
only s the situation in Afghanistan, but also, unless we took 
prompt steps to show them that we were able to hold our own 
and exact punishment for misdeeds, the tribes on our North- 
West Frontier. The Commander-in-Chief estimated that five 
infantry brigades altogether would be required to punish the 
Mahsuds; and, as he would have to hold other forces in 
readiness to watch the rest of the frontier, he found it necessary 
to detain in India for the time being seven British Territorial 
and three Indian battalions under orders for Egypt and East 
Africa respectively. 

While realising the xmdesirability of locking up troops in 
this manner, H.M. Government left the decision as to the 
proposed punitive expedition against the Mahsuds to the 
Government of India, as being in the better position to decide 
on the course in which lay the least risk. In India it was felt 
that the military weakness of Russia was having such an 
effect in Persia that there was every chance of an early revival 
of the Turco-German plans for an extension of the war east- 
ward through Persia. It was considered that prompt action 
was necessary to prevent a conflagration on the Indian frontier, 
the results of which could not be foreseen. The extent and 
nature of the Mahsud border rendered an effective blockade 
impossible. The Amir of Afghamstan, thoroughly under- 
standing our situation, was doing his best to intervene on our 
behalf. The hot weadier period of inactivity in Mesopotamia 
seemed a propitious time for a diversion in Waziristan. 
Consequently — ^although it was felt to be unfortunate, both in 
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India and in England, that we should have to undertake such 
operations before we were in a position to deal permanently, 
by opening up their country and bringing them under better 
control, with the menace to the peace of our frontier which 
the Mahsuds had exercised for many years — ^the punitive 
expedition was decided on. 

On the 29th May, in view of the probability of a serious 
attempt by the Turks to retake Baghdad and the possibility 
of Russian inaction, General Maude asked for nine more 
six-gun 18-pounder batteries if they could be spared. These 
would enable him to give each of his five infantry divisions two 
mixed field artillery brigades, each of three six-gun 18-pounder 
batteries and one four-gun 4- 5-inch howitzer battery.* 

At this time the news of the situation in Russia was generally 
depressing. Lawlessness and disorganisation were increasing ; 
there were anti-war demonstrations in Moscow, where German 
ofl&cers were said to be living in perfect freedom ; the comitry was 
overrun by German agents who, with Jews and the Socialist 
Press, were conducting propaganda against the Allies in general, 
and Great Britain in particular; railway traffic was much 
disorganised, and discipline in the army was very bad. At the 
end of May a slight improvement was reported, due to the 
formation of a Coalition Government, which was said to be 
taking steps to restore the discipline and moral of the army. 
But the number of desertions was still large, enemy propaganda 
continued actively and there were persistent attempts to start 
negotiations for peace. The Russian Caucasus Armies had 
been forced by the Turks to evacuate the provinces of Bitlis 
and Mush, thus reducing greatly the danger of a Russian 
advance against the Turkish lines of communication with 
Mesopotamia ; and on the 26th May General Maude heard from 
General Raddatz that, leaving only 16 squadrons, 4| battalions 
and 6 guns in the Qasr-i-Shirin area, he was withdrawing the 
the remainder of his force to Harunabad. His reasons were : 
depredations by Kurds on his line of communications, the 
total absence of local supplies, and sickness in his force due to 
the climate. 

Little definite information regarding the intended Turkish 
ofiensive was obtained during May; and it appears from 
German and Turkish accounts that the enemy’s plans were 


^^Except one division, whose howitzer batteries would have six guns each. 
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then still in an elementary stage. The following brief summary 
of events is taken from those accoiints.* 

The German Supreme Command, yielding to Turkish pressure 
and the ambitious plans of politicians, had agreed in April to 
accept the responsibility for operations to re-capture Baghdad 
and to drive the British back to their base on the Persian Gulf. 
It had been arranged that the control of the operations should 
be vested in General von Falkenhayn, who should have under 
his command a Turco-German force, entitled '' Yilderim 
(i.e., thunderbolt). It is not clear when the exact composition 
of this force was settled, but it was to consist of the Turkish 
Sixth and Seventh Armies, the latter to be formed of the 
III Corps {24th, 50th and 59th Divisions), the XV Corps (19th 
and 20th Divisions), and the German Asiatic Corps.'* 

The formation of this last corps from experienced officers, 
under-officers and men selected mainly from the Western front 
was apparently begun in April or May at Neuhammer in Silesia, 
under the title of “ Pasha II.** It consisted of three mixed 
battalions (701st, 702nd and 703rd), each including three infantry 
companies, a machine gun company and cavalry, mountain 
artillery and trench mortar detachments (thus giving each 
battalion a total of 26 heavy and light machine guns, 2 mountain 
guns and howitzers and 4 trench mortars) ; a machine gun 
detachment ; an artillery detachment with 4 field guns and 
8 field howitzers (three batteries) ; a battery with 2 heavy 
guns ; a pioneer company with a bridging train ; four fiying 
detachments (8 aeroplanes each) ; a communication company 
with several signalling and wireless detachments ; medical 
and other administrative units ; and a large number of mech- 
anical transport columns. The German Supreme Command 
recognised that there would be great technical difficulties in 
carrying out the Mesopotamian enterprise and took great pains 
to equip this corps, regardless of expense, with everything 
that could contribute to its fighting efficiency and to its 
health and comfort under the trying and vax 3 dng climatic 
conditions it would encounter in an area served by an 
unusually long and difficult line of commimications. 

The Turks proposed that the main advance should be down 
the Euphrates ; and, although some doubts were expressed as 

Schlachten des Weltlcri^es 1914-18: Yilderim,” by Doctor Steuber; 
“Memories of a TurMsh Statesman,” by Djemal Pasha; “Yilderim,” by 
Iieut.-Colonel Hussain Hasni Amir Bey (translated for the Historical Section, 
under direction of the General Staff, India, by Captain G. de R. Charmer) ; 
” Out of My Life,” by Marshal von Hindenburg ; and " Erich von Falkenhayn, * " 
by General H, von. Zwehl. 
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to its advisability, this general plan was accepted by the 
German Command, subject to a personal inspection by General 
von Falkenhayn, who proceeded in May on a short visit to the 
headquarters of the Turkish Sixth Army. 

The recovery of Baghdad from the British would not only 
be a great personal triumph for Enver Pasha and productive 
of much effect upon the Turkish people ; it would also mean 
the recovery of the main route into Western Persia. There 
was also a German interest in encouraging an offensive against 
Baghdad, for Germany had not yet surrendered her ambitions 
towards the East as embodied in the Baghdad railway project. 
As a result of the Russian revolution, the Turks probably 
thought it safe to ignore the chance of a Russian offensive 
on the Caucasus front; though the Russian strength still in 
that area gave little encouragement to any idea of a Turkish 
offensive there. Turkey in Europe was for the time being 
secure from enemy attack. The Turks might utilise their 
available troops for an offensive against the British either from 
Palestine or in Mesopotamia. But Pan-Turkish ideas saw 
little to be gained from an offensive on the Palestine front. 
Egypt — ^non-Turkish in population, remote from Anatolia, 
easily accessible to the great maritime Powers — could never 
be a satisfactory integral part of the compact, ethnically 
Turkish state that the Pan-Turks had before them as their 
goal. Hence the Palestine front had, it appears, come to be 
regarded by the Turks as a purely defensive front. On the 
other hand, Pan-Turkish ambitions included an extension of 
the Ottoman Empire eastward into Trans-Caucasia and North- 
West Persia. 

On the 16th May the Chief of the Imperial General Staff had 
telegraphed to General Maude that the Foreign Office deemed 
the moment opportime for exploiting oxir Arab policy and 
fostering a general movement to embarrass the Turks ; and he 
went on to say that it was considered imsound not to continue 
to encourage the Arab movement, which had been of distinct 
military advantage to us in the past.* General Maude was 
accordingly, after discussion with Sir Percy Cox, to send an 
outline of the action which his political officers could take to 
enlist the sympathy of Arab tribes north of and adjacent to 
the Euphrates and to extend in a general way the scope of the 
whole movement. On the 29th May, in Ms telegram already 
referred to in wMch he said that he could not definitely engage 
to send reinforcements to Mesopotamia, Sir William Robertson 
suggested the possibility of subsidising tribal levies about 

* This evidently referred to the Egyptian front. 
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Mandali and of strengthening our relations with the Vali of 
Pusht-i-Kuh, so as to add to the security of the Tigris line 
of communications if the Russians fell back, as seemed possible 

General Maude replied on the 1st June that Sir Percy Cox 
thought it might be possible to raise some levies about Mandali 
as, though unreliable, their chief was mercenary. Sir Percy 
also considered that the Vali of Pusht-i-Kuh might be induced 
to maintain benevolent neutrality and to refuse passage to 
Turkish troops, though, having regard to this chief's character, 
it was doubtful if he would support us actively. On the same 
date General Maude sent the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff a much fuller telegram, saying that he was not clear as to 
the policy which the Chief of the Imperial General Staff wished 
to be followed on the general question, and explaining his 
own views, which, as they expressed generally those held by 
most military officers in Mesopotamia in what was and is a 
controversial matter, are given here rather fully. 

He had hitherto resisted constant political demands for 
detachments from his force, feeling they were militarily unsound 
and likely to involve him in operations outside his main 
objective. Similarly he had endeavoured to keep the Arab 
population quiet, treating them well so long as they took no 
part in the operations, trading with them and making friends 
with them, but repressing instantly and vigorously by force any 
attempt at hostility. When there was no fighting in their 
vicinity the tribesmen soon settled down, but became restless 
and disturbed if drawn into the vortex of war. It appeared 
that our policy was tending towards enlisting the tribes under 
our banner, though it was not clear exactly how it was proposed 
to^ use them. They were quite unreliable and though they 
might fight for us one day, they were quite likely to take up 
axms^ against us the next. They had, moreover, little or no 
fighting value ; because — ^while, as expert marauders, 
they would take full toll from a demoralised retreating army — 
they were qxiite ineffective, though tiresome, sigainst unbroken 
regular troops. 

General Maude went on to enquire if it was the wish to 
employ Arabs for fighting purposes. He was already paying 
considerable sums of money and had given arms to certain 
individuals who gave little return for it save passive friendship, 
and it seemed open to question whether this could not be 
obtained on lower terms. Guerilla warfare by tribesmen was 
worr 3 dng, but had no real bearing on operations as long as 
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regular troops were intact, and it had a disquieting effect on 
the population. He was not, therefore, in favour of its en- 
couragement broadcast, though special agents could occasion- 
ally be employed usefully on such missions as cutting telegraph 
lines. If, however, the general principle of employing tribesmen 
to fight was to be adopted, they should be carefully organised 
under officers who possessed suitable knowledge and wide 
military experience and they should be used as part of the 
general plan of campaign under one direction. Otherwise we 
might only disturb the country needlessly, extend the area of 
unrest and find ourselves involved in operations which had no 
bearing on the main issue. General Maude concluded : 

Even if these forces are systematically organised, I 
am incHned to think that, owing to lack of time and the 
inadequacy of means for training them, their influence for 
good will at best be small, whilst they will always represent 
potential danger in the area of operations.*' 

Sir Percy Cox was, however, he said, investigating the 
question. 

During May punitive operations had to be undertaken against 
Arabs in the F^uja area, in the neighbourhood of the Baghdad 
-Samarra railway and to the eastward of Baquba. 

The distribution of the British forces in Mesopotamia at the 
end of May 1917 is given in detail in Appendix XL. Briefly 
stated, the Illrd Corps was on the left bank of the Tigris with its 
advanced line extending from Baquba to Sindiya ; the 1st Corps 
was on the Tigris right bank from Baghdad to Samarra with 
detachments on the Euphrates from the" Hindiya Barrage to 
Falluja ; and a portion of the 15th Division was near Baghdad. 
Riverhead on the Tigris was at Sadiya, where a bridge had been 
constructed, and communication with the 1st Corps about 
Samarra was by railway. Reinforcements of four batteries of 
artillery had recently arrived ; and of these, at the end of May, 
the 527th Howitzer Battery was at Amara and the 246th, 257th 
and 269th Siege Batteries were at Basra. The annual floods 
had been below the average and the Tigris had begun to fall 
rapidly as early as the 6th May, causing General Maude 
some anxiety regarding the worlnng of his river transport 
service during the hot months. But General Grey, Director 
of Inland Water Transport, before leaving at the end of 
May**® for England, where he was required by the War Office, 
reported that the arrangements for the low water season were 
well in hand. The river transport service, which was by this 

* He was succeeded as Director of Inland Water Transport by Lieut.-Colonel 
R. H. Hughes, 
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time in a very ef&cient state and was meeting all require- 
ments, was still receiving additional craft from overseas * 

The German and Turkish accounts show that on the 3rd 
June, General von Falkenha 3 m, as a result of a personal 
inspection of the Mesopotamian front and of discussions with 
Enver Pasha, reported to the German Supreme Command that 
an offensive against Baghdad was feasible ; and he recommended 
that the German and Turkish forces for this undertaking 
should be formed into two armies under his command. He 
considered a British offensive likely in the autumn or winter, 
both in Palestine and in Mesopotamia, and that the Turks 
might have to divert a part of the force destined for Mesopotamia 
to the Palestine front. The German Emperor approved this 
recommendation and General von Falkenhayn with a large staff 
of German and a few Turkish officers at once started his prepara- 
tions, which were thenceforward pushed on continuously. 
They were largely directed to improving the long and imperfect 
lines of communication from the Bosphorus to Aleppo and 
thence to Mosul on the one hand and down the Euphrates on 
the other. The difficulties were considerable. The capacity of 
the railway to Aleppo from Haidar Pasha w'as strictly limited 
by the still incomplete tunnels through the Taurus and Amanus 
ranges ; the Baghdad railway had only reached the vicinity 
of Nisibin, whence the indifferent roads and inadequate 
transport were barely capable of maintaining even the reduced 
numbers of the Turkish Sixth Army ; the only craft it was 
possible to use on the Euphrates were small launches and the 
native shakturs, besides the keleks (rafts) which had to be broken 
up for transport by land for the return journey up stream ; and 
the desert route from Aleppo to and down the Euphrates valley 
would require much work to fit it for mechanical transport 
traffic. Supplies were, however, said to be procurable locally 
in sufficient quantities. 

General von Falkenhayn and his staff took their task in hand 
with characteristic energy and thoroughness. Arrangements 
were made for hundreds of motor lorries, for the extension of the 
Baghdad railway to Mosul, for the improvement of roads 
leading to the front in this direction, for the construction of 
thousands of shakturs at Jerablus on the Euphrates, for the 
organisation of a good land line of communications down the 

* The records do not contain a statement of the numba and nature of river 
craft in Mesqpotamia at this period ; but in a telegpram to the War Office of 
the 18fh May, 1917, tiie Commander-in-Chief in India gave 918 as the total 
number of river craft in Mesopotamia, •with 148 more under order from India. 
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Euphrates valley and for refitting and reorganising the Turkish 
Sixth Army. Considerable sums of money were also given for 
the purchase of local supplies, as well as to gain the active 
oo-operation against the British of the Arab tribes in the 
Euphrates, Tigris and Diyala valleys. 

The Germans found, however, that they had not only the 
natural physical difficulties of the country to overcome. They 
and the Turks did not work well together ; and the friction 
between the two races increased considerably as the Germans 
began to take executive control of the great undertaking for 
which they had now assumed direct responsibility. There 
seem to have been faults on both sides. The Germans com- 
plained of Turkish obstruction, apathy and inefficiency, while 
the Turks resented German interference which they misunder- 
stood and distrusted and they also disliked German methods 
which they regarded as unnecessarily arbitrary and arrogant. 

At the beginning of June, Enver Pasha moved Turkish 
General Headquarters to Aleppo and on the 24th of that month 
he held a conference there, attended by Izzet, Djemal, Mustapha 
Kemal and Halil Pashas, commanding the Caucasus, Fourth, 
Second and Sixth Armies respectively. Enver explained to the 
commanders the role of the Yilderim '' Group of Armies and 
said that the Seventh Army would march down the Euphrates, 
concentrate about Hit and then move so as to threaten the 
rear of the British forces round Baghdad. Djemal Pasha, it is 
said, did not approve and urged the danger on the Palestine 
front, but without effect. 

It was not long before reports of the Turco-German intentions 
began to reach the British. On the 6th June the War Ofhce 
telegraphed to General Maude that they had reliable information 
that Falkenhajm and staff had left Constantinople on the 13th 
May for Palestine and Mesopotamia* ; that it was uncertain on 
which of these fronts the enemy intended an offensive, though 
it would probably be in Palestine, and that the Turks were 
going to move troops from their Caucasus front to Mesopotamia. 
Later in the month the War Ofi&ce sent reports indicating that 
Falkenhayn had arrived at Jerablus (on his way to Mosul) on the 
21st May, that he had urged on Djemal Pasha the advisability of 
giving precedence to an offensive in Mesopotamia over one in 
Palestine and that Turkish General Headquarters had been 
established at Aleppo at the beginnmg of June. Throughout 
July General Maude received a series of reports from the War 
Office and other sources givingfurtherinformation on the subject. 
These referred, but only in general terms, to the enemy conference 

* General Maude received other reports that it was Mackensen who was 
visiting Mesopotamia. 
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at Aleppo in June, mentioned the constant passage through 
Constantinople since mid-June of Turkish troops from Europe 
and a large concentration in progress towards Mesopotamia, 
and repeated the information that Falkenha 3 m was to control 
an offensive by a Turco-German force in Mesopotamia. Turkish 
reconnaissances from Hit and Ramadi towards Karbala were 
said to have been carried out ; considerable reinforcements 
were reported to have reached, and to be on their way to, 
Mosul ; and agents spoke of great activity on the railway 
towards Mosul. In connection with this, a message was 
mentioned as having been signed “ Yilderim,” a term which 
General Maude had hitherto not heard and the application of 
which he did not imderstand. There were many other reports 
contradicting the information smnmarised above. 

The general conclusion come to at the end of July by General 
Maude was that, though there was nothing really definite on 
the subject and though an offensive in Palestine appeared to 
promise the Turks better and more decisive results than one in 
Mesopotamia, it seemed fairly clear that an enemy offensive in 
Mesopotamia imder German control was intended. The only 
reinforcements that had really reached Mosul appeared to 
belong to the Turkish 46th and 50th Divisions. It would be 
wise not to overlook the chance of an enemy advance by the 
Euphrates, but General Maude thought an advance against his 
right, thereby cutting him off from the Russians and opening 
the way for the enemy into Persia, to be more probable. It 
seemed certain that some German troops would take part in 
the offensive, but it was considered improbable that the 
Central Powers would divert any considerable body so far from 
the main theatre of operations. 

In reply to a query as to future Russian intentions in the 
Asiatic theatre of war, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
telegraphed to General Maude on the 14th and 16th June a 
summary of the situation in Russia, where Kerensky’s influence 
and Brusiloff’s appointment as Commander-m-Chief seemed to 
hold out chances of improvement. Brusiloff was about to take 
the offensive in Europe, and had ordered that no ground was to 
be yielded on the Caucasus front, where steps were to be taken 
to improve the bad conditions. There was, however, little 
chance of Pavloff’s force taking the offensive on the Persian 
front, where communication and other difficulties might even 
preclude the maintenance of a fight in g force of any value on 
General Maude's right. To prevent this waste of Pavloff’s 
force. Sir William Robertson proposed the following plan 
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which he would endeavour to arrange with Brusiloff if General 
Maude considered it practicable : — ^The Russian Caucasus 
Aimies to maintain the greatest possible pressure, from their 
existing bases, on Mosul and to garrison adequately Saqqiz, 
Sehneh, Hamadan, etc., while the bulk of Pavloff’s force 
was transferred to the Diyala to come there under General 
Maude's direct orders and to be supphed under arrangements ' 
made by him by a branch line of communication from the 
Tigris.* It seemed possible that in this way the fighting value 
and moral of Pavloff’s force might be restored. 

General Maude replied on the 18th June welcoming the 
idea. He said that he could supply a Russian force of 14,000 
men and 6,000 horses, which, he suggested, should hold the 
line of the Diyala from Qasr-i-Shirin to Shahraban. Even if 
they were incapable of taJdng the offensive, their presence 
woid give increased liberty of action to his own troops and 
would make it more difficult for the enemy to strike at his 
communications below Baghdad. If this plan was agreed to, 
it was important that Pavloff’s force should cease its retrograde 
movement. The bulk of his force on the Diyala had withdrawn 
to Pai Taq, leaving only eight squadrons in the Qasr-i-Shirin 
area, and a Turkish brigade had occupied Qizil Ribat. 

Three days later General Maude reported that Pavloff had 
continued his retrograde movement and that the Turks now 
occupied both Qizil Ribat and Qasr-i-Shirin. General Maude at 
once made arrangements to meet this situation by sending a 
detachment from the Illrd Corps to occupy Balad Ruz, half 
way between Baquba and Mandali, both to cover his own right 
flank and as a step towards the occupation of Mandali if 
necessary .f Beyond hostilities by Arabs, the occupation of 
Balad Ruz was completed without incident. 

At the end of June small Russian columns occupied Penjwin, 
but were forced to evacuate it again by the Turks on the 6th 
July. Consequently, whatever the reason for it, this small 
local offensive had little effect. 

On the 12th July, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
telegraphed to General Maude that at a conference of the 
Entente Powers, shortly assembling in Paris to consider future 
military operations, he proposed to press for Russian co- 
operation on the Persian and Caucasus fronts ; and it was 

* The Chief of the Imperial General Staff pointed out that it might be 
necessary to ship gun and rifle ammunition as well as drafts for Pavloff's 
force from Vladivostok to Basra and thence up the Tigris, 

f It looked as if the Turks meant to occupy Shahraban and Mandali. 
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probable that he would be asked to what extent General 
Maude was prepared to assist the Russians in offensive operations. 
It seemed possible that, owing to the recent Russian successes 
in Europe, the moral of their troops in Asia might improve and 
that we might get some assistance from them in the winter. In 
that case and if the Turks did not attack General Maude in 
force, how far would it be possible for the latter, having due 
regard to the efficient maintenance of his force, to extend his 
operations northwards so as to help the Russians to capture 
Mosul ? General Maude was to understand that the question 
was purely hypothetical and that the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff had no desire to press him to undertake more 
than he thought he could safely perform, particularly in view 
of the length of his communications and the undesirability of 
diverting more troops to Mesopotamia than had already been 
arranged.* 

Thi s telegram did not reach General Maude till the 15th 
and he replied at some length the next day. The two main 
considerations governing the extent to which he could extend 
his operations up the Tigris to assist the Russians were, firstly, 
the numbers which the Turks could withdraw from the Russian 
and other fronts to concentrate against him and which they 
could supply on the Euphrates and Tigris lines and, secondly, 
his own service of maintenance. As regards the latter, his 
river fleet could not work above Baghdad — except possibly 
a part of it for a few weeks — owing to shallows in the channel 
and difficult navigation. But by using the railway to Samarra, 
and provided he received all the mechanical transport already 
promised him, he would be able to maintain one cavalry and at 
least four infantry divisions at Tikrit by the beginning of 
September. He could make no advance beyond Tikrit till he 
was able to extend the Samarra railway northwards ; and this 
should present no difficulty if he were sent the necessary men 
and material. But, as the character, vigour and extent of 
the Russian co-operation would be far more important than the 
question of maintenance, his further advance must be dependent 
on the Russian movements. For instance, he would be prepared 
to take Tikrit as soon as the Russians had rendered his right 
flank secure by occup 3 fing Kifri and pushing forward towards 
Tuz Hmrmatli ; and he empheisised the necessity of a vigorous 
Russian offensive ever 5 Tvhere to prevent the Turks detaching 
large forces, either to oppose him on the Tigris or, by an advance 
down the Euphrates, to obl^e him to retain a portion of his 
army near Baghdad. 

♦ This question of reinforcement is dealt with separately hereafter. 
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General Maude concluded by giving his opinion that the true 
course to adopt was a vigorous and carefully concerted offensive 
by the Russians and by his own force. It should be undertaken 
with the least possible delay, so as to break up the enemy’s 
concentration before he was ready and to obviate the chances 
of the Russians being stopped by snow before they could make 
sufficient progress. Owing to the numerical superiority of their 
left wing as compared with the enemy, the Russians, if they 
acted with vigour and determination, should be able to ensure 
the occupation of Kifri and Kirkuk before the enemy could 
bring up reinforcements. 

On the 22nd July, the Chief of the Imperial General StaflE 
repeated to General Maude a telegram from the British Mission 
with Russian General Headquarters which gave a plan for an 
offensive against Mosul on a considerable scale to begin at the 
end of October. General Pavloff had been relieved by General 
Baratoff, whose troops numbering 14,000 men and 6,000 horses 
were to re-occupy the line of the Diyala as soon as the climate 
permitted and were to come under General Maude for operations 
and supply. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff asked if 
General Maude could supply them and also said that he had 
made clear to the Russians the conditions under which General 
Maude could advance up the Tigris and the extent of such an 
advance. Here the question of Russian co-operation can be 
left for a time. 

At the beginning of June the War Office agreed to send to 
Mesopotamia by August another squadron (No. 63) of aeroplanes 
and twelve additional batteries* ; and on the ^th June the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff asked, in view of the Russian 
withdrawal from the Diyala and a probable Turkish attempt to 
retake Baghdad, what battalions India could spare to reinforce 
General Maude early in August. Replying on the 28th, the 
Commander-m-Chief in Inffia said he could despatch six 
battalionsf (some only partly trained) by that date. The 
formation of nineteen of the twenty-four new battalionsj had 
begun, but progress was retarded by the lack of British officers 
with experience of Indian troops and he asked the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff to hasten the return to India of some then 
serving under the War Office whose services had already been 
applied for. ‘The operations against the Mahsuds had been 

* Nine 6-gnn 18-pounder batteries, one 4-gun 60-pounder battery and two 
4-gun motor drawn 6-incb howitzer batteries. 

t 13th Rajputs, 49th Bengalis, 83rd Infantry, 85th Burma Infantry, 104th 
Rides and 126th Baluchistan Infantry. They all reached Basra in August. 

t See Volume III, Chapter XXXV. 
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effective ; and the resources of India would be available for 
reinforcing Mesopotamia, subject to preparations for compli- 
cations in East Persia and Afghanistan. In regard to these 
complications, the Viceroy, in a telegram of the 29th June to 
the Secretary of State for India, stated that the whole political 
and strategical position had been altered by recent events in 
Russia. These, the unstable political conditions in Persia and 
the reported nomination of Mackensen and Falkenhayn to 
commands in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, led the Government 
of India to apprehend a renewal of a Turco-German move on 
Tehran and the progress eastwards towards Afghanistan of 
organised hostile bodies of troops. Such a project was likely to 
be more formidable than the previous attempts and India 
might not only have to guard the Perso-Afghan border single- 
handed but might have to provide support for Sir Percy Sykes 
in South Persia. Consequently the extension of the railway 
from Dalbandin (in Baluchistan) to the Persian frontier was 
recommended. 

On the 2nd July, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
asked General Maude if, with the squadron of aeroplanes and 
twelve artillery batteries from England and the six battalions 
from India, he was satisfied of his ability to meet anj attack 
that might reasonably be expected. General Maude replied on 
the 4th. After explaining how by rearrangement he could 
garrison Baghdad and certain posts on the Tigris, Diyala and 
Euphrates with line of communication troops and so release 
more men of his divisions at the front for active operations, he 
said that he felt no anxiety as to his ability to meet successfully 
considerably superior numbers of Turks. He concluded : 
“ In fact, it should not be impracticable to clear the Tigris of 
Turkish troops by the close of this year if the Russians will 
co-operate vigorously.” 

Between the 12th and 18th July further correspondence on 
the subject of reinforcements took place between the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff and the Commander-in-Chief in 
India. It waS' arranged that India should send two battalions 
to relieve two worn out by the operations in East Africa.* 
The remainmg sixteen battalions of the twenty-four under 
formation, with other divisional units, would not be ready for 

* Owing to the excessive wastage in the Indian units in East Africa and to. 
other reasons, it appeared to the Indian authorities that Indian troops were 
unsuited for service in East Africa and could be more profitably employed 
elsewhere. But, to further the policy of H.M. Government to terminate the* 
campaign in East Africa as soon as possible, as the readiest means of efiecting; 
economy of force, the Government of India agreed to send the^ two battalions.. 
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service till January 1918 and it was still too early to say where 
they could be most suitably employed. For the time being, 
General Maude seemed to have sufficient troops and it was 
undesirable to send him more than he required to secure his 
hold on the Baghdad vilayet, which was still the object of His 
Majesty’s Government. These new troops might possibly be 
requir^ in Egypt, but that depended on what happened in 
Palestine, where General AUenby had recently assumed 
command and where the policy to be adopted had not yet been 
settled. It was finally decided that these Indian troops should 
for the time being be regarded as a reserve for the East ready to 
relieve or reinforce other troops. Owing to an improved flow 
of recruits,* resulting from recently organised and energetic 
arrangements the Government of India, were able to suggest 
that another twenty-one battalions should be raised to provide 
a reserve for -unforeseen future demands; and o-wing to the 
improvement in the frontier situation and the reorganisation 
of the British volunteer corps in India,t the Commander-in- 
Chief was able to inform the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
that the seven British Territorial battalions temporarily 
detained in India could be despatched to Egypt in August and 
September. 

On the 21st July Sir William Robertson informed General 
Maude that the war policy of HLs Majesty’s Government 
in Mesopotamia remained -unaltered, but that the War 
Cabinet was considering a proposal to reinforce General 
AUenby for an offensive through Southern Palestine commencing 
about October, which should materiaUy, though indirectly, 
assist General Maude. The increase of General Allenby’s force 
depended on the -withdrawal of troops from Salonika as weU 
as on shipping ; and the former question was to be discussed 
at an Allied conference to be held the next week. At this 
conference, however, nothing was settled and the question was 
postponed for consideration at another conference to be held 
a few days later. In view of the general situation the AUied 
military authorities agreed that it was necessary to reduce 
aU commitments in secondary theatres of operations to a 
minimum and to strengthen -tie Western Front as much as 
possible. To carry out their part of this agreement the British 

* In spite of recruiting difficulties India had by this time raised about 
500,000 men since the outbreak of war and had made arrangements to recruit 
about 400,000 fl.Tim ia.lly until the war was over ; and this in a country where 
compulsion was impossible and where the annual quota of recruits before the 
war was about 15,000. 

f The Indian Defence Force was created. 
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General Staff wished to relieve British by Indian troops in 
Palestine, Mesopotamia and Salonika. 

As regards Arab co-operation, General Maude reported to the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff on the 24th June, as a 
result of investigation by Sir Percy Cox, that some of the 
leading Shaikhs of the Anaiza, one of the largest groups of Arab 
tribes between the Euphrates and S 3 n:ia, were prepared, if 
given suf&cient backing, to assist us by action against the 
Turkish railways in Syria, by stopping supplies from reaching 
the enemy* and, if we occupied Ramadi, by bringing in the 
Dulaim Arabs to make good the country from Ramadi to 
Sinjar. It would be necessary to consult our Commander-in- 
Chief in Egypt in regard to action against the Syrian railways ; 
the blockade to keep supplies from the enemy would be 
expensive and probably only partially effective ; the occupation 
of Ramadi was not yet desirable from a military point of view ; 
and the Dulaim Arabs were causing us no inconvenience for 
the time being. Though Sir Percy Cox thought that the 
assistance of the Anaiza would achieve a wide and important 
effect apart from its precise military value, General Maude was 
doubtful as to the benefit we should derive ; but he admitted 
that anything they could do in the Euphrates valley towards 
Karbala and Najaf, where the country was open to enemy 
agents and influence, would be of service. 

Steps would be taken to get into touch with the Chief of the 
Yezidis at Sinjar to gain assistance for organising raids against 
the enemy communications under British officers when we were 
able to send them. But, as regards the tribes along the Persian 
frontier, the Kurds, instead of co-operating with us as we had 
hoped, were displaying hostility to the Russians ; and little 
could be done with them unless we occupied Khaniqin, which 
he regarded as impracticable. We could only expect benevolent 
neutrality from the Vali of Pusht-i-Kuh. 

In concluding. General Maude said that he was in favour of 
small raids at opportune moments against definite objectives 
on the enemy's communications ; but he was not in favour of 
encouraging guerilla warfare or promiscuous acts of hostility, 
as he considered they would do little good and might be pro- 
ductive of harm. Moreover, he thought that the raising of levies 
would not be worth the expense involved. Apart from this it 
should be, in his opinion, our primary aim to pacify the country 
and keep on friendly terms with its inhabitants, thus enabling 
us to concentrate our energies against the enemy. 

* There was still a considerable leakage of supplies to the Turks from the 
Euphrates area, at too great a distance from the centres held by the British 
to b© efiEectively controlled by them. 
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It was found that the authorities in Eg 3 ?pt considered that 
any action by the Anaiza controlled from Mesopotamia should 
be excfeively directed against the Euphrates line of com- 
munication to Mesopotamia ; and General Maude concurred in 
their reasons for this opinion, though he pointed out that there 
were no railways nor railway bridges there offering definite 
objectives. The recent Arab successes near the Egyptian front, 
however, led the Chief of the Imperial General Staff to express 
the hope that effective Arab action against the Euphrates line 
might force the Turks to retain approximately the same 
number of men there as General Maude was obliged to keep 
on his own line of communication ; and he pointed out that 
shakturs floating downstream offered tangible objectives for 
Arab irregulars. 

During June investigations were carried out with a view to 
reconstructing the Sakhlawiya dam* and thus averting the 
danger from floodsf ; and it was found that, to cover parties 
worMng on this dam, it would be necessary to occupy Dhibban. 
This locality was within twenty miles of Ramadi and on the 
5th July General Maude told General Cobbe that the time 
seemed opportune for combining the occupation of Dhibban 
with a stroke against Ramadi, which was said to be occupied by 
a Turkish force of about 120 sabres, 700 rifles and 6 guns. 

As requested. General Cobbe at once submitted his proposals 
for the operation, including arrangements for the mitigation of 
the effect of the great midday heat on the troops to be em- 
ployed. General Maude had no intention of occupying Ramadi 
permanently, but meant to surprise and drive away its 
garrison, taking as many prisoners and as much booty as 
possible. 

Since the beginning of Jrme the usual daily high tempera- 
tures had prevailed, but on the 8th July the heat suddenly 
increased, the midday temperature rising in Baghdad to over 
122° Fahrenheit in the shade and to several degrees higher 
in tents and dug-outs.| General Maude at once raised the 

* It had been breached by the Turks in March 1917, see Chapter XXXIV, 
Volume III. 

t For tactical reasons General Maude would have liked to leave it alone, as 
from it water flooded the whole area west of Baghdad ; but it might prove 
impossible to control these floods, in which case they would threaten the 
Samarra and Musai37ib railways and cut off Falluja. 

t Candler in “ The Long Road to Baghdad ** says : '' According to the 
Baghdadis it was the hottest season in the memory of man. Most things were 
too hot to touch. The rim of a tumbler burnt one's hand in a tent. The 
dust and sand burnt the soles of one's feet through one's boots. Even the 
hardy Arab and Kurd made such an outcry that one had to water the ground 
where they worked." 
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question of postponing the operations against Ramadi on 
this account. But, acting on the advice of the local commander 
at Falluja, General Cobbe said he did not recommend post- 
ponement. The weather was unlikely to get appreciably cooler 
for a considerable time, and General Cobbe was taking all 
possible precautions to minimise the effect of the inevitable 
heat. 

The force which concentrated at Falluja for the operation 
consisted of two squadrons of cavalry, fourteen guns, four 
armoured cars, half a Sapper and Miner company and the 7th 
Infantry Brigade,* all under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Haldane, then commanding the 7th Brigade. Three aeroplanes 
were to co-operate with the column ; and the 127 motor vans 
and lorries could assist the infantry by transporting about six 
hundred men at a time. Among the other special arrangements 
made to mitigate the effects of the heat the following are 
worthy of note : aU marches were to be carried out at night, 
tents were to be carried for use by day when the troops were 
not actually engaged and ice was to be provided for the 
immediate treatment of any cases of heat stroke. 

Dhibban was occupied without incident by an advanced 
detachment on the night 7th/8th, and the whole force concen- 
trated there on the 10th July. Careful reconnaissances had 
been made previously of the approaches to Ramadi, where the 
Txirkish garrison, now estimated at 150 sabres, 1000 rifles and 
6 guns, was reported to be holding an entrenched line half a 
mile short of the town and protecting it from the east and south- 
east. Intelligence received indicated that the enemy's intention 
was to evacuate Ramadi if the British attacked it. 

Half the 93rd Infantry and half a section 133rd Machine 
Gun Company were left to hold Dhibban. The cavalry and 

* The Column consisted of : — 

' 1st Connaught Rangers 
91st Punjabis 

7th Infantry Brigade 

131st Machine Gun Company 

One section 133rd Machine Gun Company. 

One squadron each, 1 0th and 32nd Lancers. 

215th Brigade, R.F.A. (A and B batteries). 

66th Battery, R.F.A. (less one section). 

One section, 524th Howitzer Battery, R.F.A. 

14th Light Armoured Motor Battery (four cars). 

Two sections, 21st Company Sappers and Miners. 

729th M.T. Company with " Stax ” vans and “ Fiat ” lorries attached, 
i.e., 100 Ford and 15 Star vans and 12 Fiat lorries. 

1 1 1th Combined Field Ambulance. 

One pack wireless set. 
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armoured cars, followed by the remaining half of the 93rd 
Infantry and section 133rd Machine Gun Company, moved out 
from there at 5.30 p.m. and secured the Madhij defile, seven 
miles to the westward,* without opposition, though soon after 
its occupation hostile rifle fire was opened on the cavalry. By 
midnight the whole force had concentrated at Madhij and, after 
resting and watering there, recommenced its advance at 1 a.m. 
on the 11th July, the half battalion 93rd and half section 133rd 
Machine Gun Company being left to hold Madhij. No opposi- 
tion was encountered till 3.15 a.m., when the leading troops 
were fired on by an enemy piquet on Mushaid Point, but tMs 
was quickly driven off and the point occupied. Owing, however, 
to the heavy sand along the route it was not till 4.45 a.m. 
that the whole column concentrated there. 

After a personal reconnaissance by Colonel Haldane and his 
artillery commander from Mushaid Point, whence a good view 
was obtainable, the armoured cars moved forward at 5.15 a.m. 
to reconnoitre, with three companies 91st Punjabis, who had 
been covering the advance, following them ; and the cavalry 
pushed out to the right through the gardens along the river 
bank. The armoured cars were stopped by fire from the banks 
of the recently constructed Euphrates Valley Canal, which 
connected the Euphrates with Lake Habbaniya, and by the 
soft ground. But they brought back information to Colonel 
Haldane that the Turkish left in the vicinity of the Regulator 
House was strongly held and that the canal was impassable for 
cars.f The advance of the 91st Punjabis was also stopped by 
artillery fire about 5.25 a.m. ; and soon afterwards the 2/7th 
Gurkhas, with half the 131st Machine Gun Company to guard 
their left flank, were sent forward, supported by the 215th 
Field Artillery Brigade, to attack south of the left of the 91st. 
Of three aeroplanes, which had left Baghdad at 4.30 a.m. to 
co-operate, two had already been forced down by the heat and 
only one remaiued in action till about 10 a.m. 

The enemy now disclosed six gmis, two machine guns and a 
considerable strength in rifles. Bfls shell fire was very accurate, 
putting our wireless out of action no less than three times and 
thus preventing effective counter-battery work by the 66th and 
524th Batteries. The Gurkha advance, with nearly two miles 
to traverse, progressed steadily with only slight loss and about 
6.30 a.m. the Turks evacuated the canal banks. The Gurkhas, 
reaching the canal some twenty minutes later, crossed it and, 
changing direction to the north-west, took up a line along the 
Ramadi ridge with their right on the canal. Here they came 


^ lYXCip O'*. 

t It was some 150 feet wide, the water in places being three or four feet deep, 
and the embankments on both sides of it were about 60 feet wide. 
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under considerable gun and rifle fire from the south-eastern 
portion of the Turkish entrenchments about 1,000 yards 
distant. These entrenchments, consisting of a first line con- 
nected with a strong second line of redoubts, were much 
stronger than had been anticipated and both lines seemed to 
be held in strength.* The intervening ground was devoid of 
cover and it was clear that close artillery support would have 
tobeprovidedbefore an assaultcould be undertaken successfully. 
In the meantime, on the- Gurkha right, three companies 91st 
Punjabisf had crossed the canal under considerable fire from 
the Turkish left and had advanced a little west of the canal. 

At 6.45 am. two companies Connaught Rangers were sent 
forward to reinforce the Gurkhas ; and fifteen minutes later 
our artillery shelled the Aziziya bridge to prevent the Turks 
withdrawing, as all reports from our artillery observing officers 
showed indications of an enemy retirement. About 8 a.m., a 
heavy dust storm came on rendering all observation very 
difficult ; and this kept on almost continuously throughout the 
day. At 8.15 a.m., when the Connaught Rangers companies 
joined the Gurkhas, preparations were begun for an assault. At 
this hour the armoured cars, still east of the canal, were engaged 
on the right of the 91st within about five hundred yards of the 
Turkish left, and a section of sappers was sent forward to make 
a crossing for them over the canal. 

A series of misfortunes now occurred and combined with the 
heat and dust-storm to prevent the operations being carried to 
a conclusion. Telephonic communication with the 91st 
Punjabis was cut by shell-fiare and linesmen sent to repair it 
were killed ; two artillery forward observing officers became 
casualties in succession, their telephonic communication was 
cut and efforts to regain touch by heliograph were frustrated 
by casualties ; and B/215th Battery had two guns temporarily 
put out of action by direct hits. Consequently, an intense 
artillery bombardment to cover the assault could not be arranged 
to commence before 9,30 a.m. But active operations after 
10 a.m. would be very risky owing to the intense heat ; and 
Colonel Haldane at 9.20 a.m. felt that he had no option but to 
cancel his orders for bombardment and assault. 

A withdrawal of the advanced infantry during daylight 
seemed out of the question and all that could be done was to 
leave them where they were to endure the heat as best they 
might and to keep them as well supplied with water as possible. 
By the use of the Ford vans of the 729th Mechanical Transport 
Company and the untiring efforts of many individuals, a water 

* These facts were confirmed soon after 6 a.m. by an airman's report. 

t One company held Mnshaid Point. 
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supply from the river* near Mushaid was soon organised. The 
first supply of water reached the firing line about 10 a.m. and 
supply was maintained unceasingly till 4 p.m., by which time a 
total of some 2,000 gallons had been sent forward, the vans 
bringing back wounded and exhausted men. At * 4 p.m., when 
the Ford vans had to be used to evacuate casualties to Dhibban, 
the supply of water was continued by units* first line transport. 

Our advanced troops had, however, suffered greatly from the 
terrific heat and from thirst much intensified by the burning 
wind and the clouds of dust ; and their casualties from heat- 
stroke had been very heavy. Though their guns continued ta 
shell our advanced troops, the Turks made no attempt at an 
offensive movement, but there were several unsuccessful 
attacks by Arabs against our flanks. 

Towards evening, reports from the front indicated that the 
enemy contemplated a retirement and in view of such a 
contingency our troops endured and held on to their forward 
positions. The night began to pass quietly, but our patrols 
still reported the enemy as occupying his trenches in strength 
and at 3.15 a.m., as his men were in no condition to carry out 
an assault, Colonel Haldane decided on a withdrawal. This was 
successfully effected without interference by the enemy and by 
daybreak our advanced troops had all reached the palm groves 
on the river bank north of Mushaid Point. Here, covered by 
an outpost line of troops who had not been actively engaged, 
they rested throughout the 12th July, operations being Ihnited 
to an artillery duel and patrol activities in the morning and 
evening. 

Colonel Haldane came to the conclusion that, owing to its 
strength, the capture of the enemy*s position would necessitate 
prolonged operations which the great heat rendered prohibitive ; 
and he reported his intention of withdrawing to Madhij early 
next day. This retirement commenced at 2 a.m. on the 13th 
July, our rear guard being followed and attacked by about 
1,500 Arabs, who were beaten off and severely punished as soon 
as it got light. Madhij proved to be particularly vulnerable 
to Arab sniping and in the evening of the 13th the force 
retired to Dhibban, which was reached by our rear guard about 
9.30 p.m.f after further hostilities by Arabs. 

In this abortive operation against Ramadi our total casual- 
ties amounted to 566. Of these 321 were due directly to the 
heat, which thus caused us greater loss than the enemy. Both 
Generals Maude and Cobbe agreed that the force had been 
handled with ability and judgm ent and that all ranks had 

♦ The water in the canal was salt and quite undrinkable. 

t Sunset was about 7.5 p.m. 
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•displayed great gallantry and ma^ificent endurance. The 
Turks were reported to have sustained about 250 casualties, 
including about 100 desertions on the day after the fight. 

From May to July there was considerable progress in the 
development of British railway communications. By the end of 
July the lines from Kut to Baghdad (metre gauge), from Baghdad 
to Baquba (2 ft. 6 in. gauge) and Sumaika to Sadiya (2 ft. 6 in, 
gauge) had been completed ; a metre-gauge line from Basra to 
Qurna was under construction ; and the future programme 
included the extension of the Baghdad-Samarra railway and 
the construction of lines from Baghdad to Falluja and Musaiyib 
respectively, all on the standard (4 ft. 8|in.) gauge. In 
addition to work on railways and roads, preparations had been 
made to combat in the coming winter the effect of floods, 
which would probably be higher than those experienced in 
the exceptionally dry winter months of 1916-1917. 

The German unrestricted submarine campaign was at this 
period taking such a toll of British shipping that attention was 
•directed to the question of the capacity of the port at Basra, 
where in July, owing to the heat and the Ramazan,^ there were 
■considerable delays in unloading steamers and where, as it seemed 
to the authorities in India and London, development had not 
kept sufficient pace with the improvement of the inland 
communications and the growing size of the force. On the 
31st July the Inspector-General of Communications in 
Mesopotamia answered a query from India, as to what 
improvements were in prospect, by summarising the situation. 
The port consisted of three portions. At Basra proper there 
was only a timber wharf and all engineer stores were unloaded 
by fighter. At Maqil, three miles higher up, were ten along- 
side " berths and also, some ten berths in the stream at which 
ships were unloaded by lighters. At Nahr Umar, twelve 
miles above Basra and a station on the railway then being 
constructed to Quma, three ships (shortly to be increased to 
six) were being worked on the open bank aided by short 
jetties or floating pontoons. Improvements were in progress, 
chiefly at Nahr Umar. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
also drew attention to the matter at the beginning of August 
and the question was at once taken up by General Maude in 
consultation with the authorities in India, with the result 
that there was soon a considerable improvement, mainly by 
ihe development of unloading facilities at Nahr Umar. 

During April, May and June considerable discussion and 
correspondence concerning the civil administration of the 


A period of fasting for Mahomedans. 
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■country took place between London, India and Mesopotamia, 
where General Maude, with Sir Percy Cox as his Chief Political 
Officer, was still responsible for the military and civil government 
of the occupied territory. His Majesty’s Government realised 
that in view of the military situation it was impossible to set 
up a civil administration independent of the military authority, 
but, in order to satisfy themselves of the progress made in 
carrying out the civil policy they had adopted, they felt it 
necessary to make some change in procedure. Accordingly 
at the beginning of July it was proposed that the Chief Political 
Officer should be given the rank of Civil Commissioner and 
should submit his reports, giving his own opinion and advice 
freely, to the Secretary of State for India through General 
Maude, who would forward them with any observations he 
wished to make. General Maude gave his opinion on this 
proposal at some length in a telegram to the Commander-in- 
Chief in India (repeated to the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff). Briefly stated, he asked that he should be given every 
opportunity to concentrate his whole energies on preparing for 
future miUtary operations and that his attention should not 
be distracted % having to justify his opinion when he felt that 
civil considerations which were being urged upon him conflicted 
with military interests. It was his duty and his wish that the 
development of civil administration should be pushed forward 
as far as could conveniently be done without conflicting with 
military interest ; and as a proof of this he pointed out that 
such development was already taking place in many directions. 
But he was afraid that other measures if adopted might 
militate against obtaining success against the enemy. 

Further correspondence ensued and in August it was decided 
by general agreement that Sir Percy Cox should assume the 
title of Chief Commissioner, sending reports direct to His 
Majesty’s Government and submitting a copy of them before 
despatch to General Maude to give his opinion if he thought it 
necessary. It was laid down that the ultimate responsibility of 
the General Officer Commanding was to remain unimpaired ; 
that only the minimum of administrative efficiency necessary 
to preserve order and to meet the needs of the occupying force 
should be aimed at ; that the amendment of laws and 
introduction of reforms were to be kept within the narrowest 
possible limits ; and that no large or controversial adminis- 
trative questions were to be raised. 

In Jifly General Maude started work in connection with 
the Hindiya barrage, near Musaiyib on the Euphrates. After 
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our occupation of Baghdad, inspection showed that the weir, 
although intact, was in urgent need of repairs ; and, as the 
irrigation scheme dependent on the barrage had not been 
completed, the costly work of the barrage was in a great 
measure ineffective. The local tribesmen were clamouring for 
distribution of water ; and to keep them tranquil, as well as 
to provide supplies for his force. General Maude decided to 
proceed with the development of the Willcocks’ scheme of 
irrigation. 

As regards the Air Force, the heat had considerably restricted 
the activities of No. 30 Squadron, R.F.C. ; but it carried 
out a large programme of photography, for the compilation of 
maps, covering several hundred square miles. During the heat 
wave in July it was found impossible to send the Martinsyde 
machines into the air even slightly before dawn.* Throughout 
June the enemy’s aircraft were more than usually active, his 
machines being seen on various occasions on all three fronts ; 
and on the 15th of that month, in view of the approaching 
arrival of No. 63 Squadron, the Air Force in Mesopotamia was 
organised as the 31st Wing, stiU under the. command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tennant. 

A short digression is here necessary to refer to the Report of 
the Mesopotamia Commission, which was published in June 
1917 and which dealt with the operations up to the fall of Kut 
in April 1916.f The rumours of the sufferings of the wounded 
in Mesopotamia and of the inadequacy of the medical and other 
arrangements there, in 1915 and early 1916, had given rise to 
considerable alarm, anxiety and indignation ; and with the 
surrender of Kut came a growing volume of criticism against 
the whole inception and conduct of the campaign. For these 
reasons Majesty’s Government appointed in August 1916 a 
Commission to enquire into the origin, inception and conduct 
of the operations in Mesopotamia and into the responsibility of 
the departments of Government concerned in ministering to 
the wants of the forces employed there. 


* Eaxly on the lOth July two German aviators, arriving much exhausted on 
foot at Samarra, gave themselves up. Two enemy aeroplanes had been forced 
to descend between Ramadi and Tikrit and had been burnt, two of the four 
airmen who attempted to walk towards Samarra having dropped from 
exhaustion. Guided by one of the German survivors, British armoured 
cars and cavalry went out at once from Samarra but failed to find any trace 
of men or machines. 

•u* here is intended to apply to the portion of the Report 

wmch dealt with the medical arrangements, as with these this history is not 
directly concerned. 
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As it was known that most of the shortcomings complained 
of were in the course of being remedied, the utility and expediency 
of such an enquiry at that stage seemed doubtful, among 
those holding this view being Lord George Hamilton, the 
Chairman of the Commission, who, in a letter published in 

The Times '' on the 16th July, 1917, explained that he had 
only undertaken that duty to avert, as he was informed, a 
political crisis. The other members of the Commission, which 
was only intended to enquire into a question of administrative 
efficiency and was in no sense a judicial tribunal, included 
the Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords, foui* 
Members of Parliament, an Admiral and a General. The 
General had served in India as a young officer many years 
previously, but none of the others had any practical experience 
in that country of mihtary or civil administration. Although it 
took evidence on oath and called before it such verbal or 
documentary evidence as it required, the Commission in its 
proceedings did not generally observe the usual rules of 
evidence ; nor, apparently owing to the need for haste, did it 
give individuals, whose conduct it impugned, opportunity to 
hear the whole case against them. 

Feeling that its primary duty was to adjudicate upon the 
conduct of the higher authorities responsible for the campaign, 
and that it was neither intended nor weU-fitted to undertake 
the functions of a number of courts-martial or nxilitary courts 
of enquiry, the Commission decided that it was undesirable to 
enquire into minor complaints against subordinate officers. It 
ascertained that the chief persons connected with the campaign 
were either in England or could be brought there, that a great 
number of officers who had returned wounded or sick from 
Mesopotamia were also at home and that the large amount of 
evidence collected in Bombay and Mesopotamia by the 
Vincent-Bingley Commission* was at its disposal. Consequently 
the Commissioners decided that they would not be justified in 
incurring the great delay and expense involved by proceeding 
to India and Mesopotamia. This decision was unfortunate, for 
it seems clear that in no other way could all the relevant facts 
have been ascertained or the difficulties and disadvantages, 
xmder which the operations were carried out, have been 
weighed in their true relation to the failures. As it was, between 
August 1916 and April 1917, the Commission examined 
altogether a hundred witnesses ; but neither the Quartermaster- 
General in India nor any of the officers of his branch, which was 
directly responsible for all transport arrangements, were called 

* Appointed by the Government of India in March. 1916, to enquire into 
the medical arrangements in Mesopotamia. 
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to give evidence. This omission and other signs from the 
evidence that the Commission did not always appreciate the 
true significance of what it learnt, lends force to the criticism, 
often made, that, generally speaking, the members of the 
Commission were lacking in the technical and up-to-date 
knowledge of military operations and military war organisation 
required in an enquiry of this nature. It is undoubtedly true 
that, in a military sense, its report was incomplete and in a 
few cases inaccurate. 

The publication of the Report, with its account of the 
pitiable sufferings of the wounded, aroused a storm of passionate 
indignation in the United Kingdom, in which a considerable 
section of the press and the public, overlooking the fact that 
the Commission’s conclusions could not be accepted as well- 
founded until legally proved, demanded immediate disciplinary 
action against those whose conduct had been impugned. The 
Government at first decided to hold a Judicial Enquiry into 
the conduct of all persons, soldiers and civilians, affected by the 
Report. But, soon after the debate on the Report in the House 
of Commons (12th July 1917), it became clear that the country 
hadlittle desire for any further protracted enquiry. Consequently 
this idea was abandoned, and the Government issued orders 
for executive action in certain cases. 

During the debate Mr. Chamberlain, whom the Commission 
held partly responsible for the untoward advance on Baghdad, 
announced his resignation of the post of Secretary of State 
for India. His responsibility in the matter was admittedly 
little more than technical, and the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet pressed him to reconsider his decision ; but he declined. 
Explaining his position in the House of Commons, he said : 
“ It is not possible that I who am named in the Report apart 
from my colleagues, with whom I acted in common in certain 
matters, and whose responsibility is sole and undivided in 
other matters where the Commission administers rebuke or 
censure, should continue as the head of that office in which 
my conduct has been censured while such conduct might at 
any moment be called in question by the judicial tribunal 
to which you are going to refer these matters.” This resignation, 
which was held to be scrupulously proper and honourable to 
Mr. Chamberlain, was universally regretted and nowhere more 
so than in India. Lord Hardinge, who, as Viceroy of India, was 
also blamed by the Conamission, demanded a judicial enquiry 
and tendered his resignation of the post of Permanent Under- 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs no less than three times ; 
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but His Majesty's Government decided that to accept it would 
be detrimental to the public interest. 

The Report apportioned blame, in different degrees of 
responsibility, to the Home and Indian Governments, the 
Secretary of State for India, the India Of&ce, the Viceroy and 
several military officers, including Generals Duff, Barrow and 
Nixon. In the light of the fuller evidence available since then, 
it is now generally admitted that the Commission's apportion- 
ment of blame was not altogether justified, more especially 
perhaps as regards the authorities in India and in its failure to* 
give full recognition to the way in which they were handicapped, 
largely owing to the assistance which India rendered to the 
Empire immediately after the outbreak of war. 

In criticising its unpreparedness in 1914, judged by European 
standards, the Commission appear to have overlooked the- 
constitutional limitations of the Army in India to the defence 
of India's frontiers and to the maintenance of internal order. 
For the first time in her history, India, on the insistence of her 
Viceroy and people, was invited to bear her share of a world 
war against the greatest military power in Europe ; and, as 
already related, besides other assistance, she sent many troops 
to Europe, Eg57pt, East Africa, Mesopotamia and Aden. The 
strain on her resources was very great, but, in spite of her 
military limitations, she was able at the outbreak of war to 
make good several deficiencies in the armament and equipment 
of the home forces. 

The preparations of European armies for a war on which 
they had been concentrating their attention for many years 
proved inadequate in many ways. It is not surprising, therefore,, 
that India — to whom the problem was new — forced to improvise- 
at the eleventh hour with reduced or insufficient resources > 
should have been found lacking in some respects. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 1917 ; THE CAPTURE OF RAMADI. 
(MAPS MESOPOTAMIA AND 34.) 

T he proposal that General Maude should advance up the 
Tigris in co-operation with an advance on Mosul by the 
Russians did not commend itself to the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, where a close consideration of the project by his General 
Staff led to the following conclusions. The only remaining 
objective of any value in Mesopotamia was Mosul and its 
distance from our own front in that theatre and from the 
Turks in S 3 nia militated against effective co-operation between 
General Maude's and General AUenby’s forces ; while the 
value of Mosul itself depended mainly on sustained Russian 
action to the north of Lake Van. Reports showed that at the 
best any Russian action there would be delayed, and the recent 
failure of Brusiloff’s offensive in Europe strengthened the 
feeling that we could place no reliance on Russian co-operation. 
Consequently an advance by us up the Tigris might place us in 
a dangerous situation, especially if, as appeared possible from 
recent reports, Falkenhayn was planning an advance down the 
Euphrates. Moreover, it seemed that General Maude’s estimate 
of ^ ability to supply a Russian force, practically equivalent 
to a division, in addition to his own force was too optimistic, 
having regard to the increasing distance by road of the Russians 
from railhead, the time it would take to extend the railway 
northward from Samarra and the receptive capacity of the 
port of Basra. 

The Commander-in-Chief telegraphed briefly to the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff in the above terms on the 1st 
August and concluded by saying that he considered that our 
proper course for the time being was to secure our hold on the 
Baghdad vilayet, and improve our port facilities at Basra and 
our transport and communications, so as to be in a position to 
demonstrate in support of a British offensive in Palestine, or 
to take advantage of any Turkish mistakes or a real revival on 
the part of the Russians. 

The Chief of the Imperial General Staff replied on the 2nd 
August. He agreed that effective co-operation by the Russians 
could not be relied upon, but he could not say this to Brusiloff, 
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whom he was encouraging in every way to take drastic action 
to restore discipline in the Russian armies. Sir William 
Robertson then quoted a telegram he had sent that day, 
giving his views of possible developments in Mesopotamia, 
to General Maude. In this he estimated that by the end of 
September the Turks might assemble, at and south of Mosul, 
a force of 96,000 rifles, 320 field and 64 heavy guns, but that if 
the Russians on the Persian front were reasonably active the 
Turks could hardly bring more than 72,000 rifles and 288 field 
and heavy guns against General Maude, though their strength 
would vary up to the maximum nmnber as the Russians made 
their weight felt or not. He also estimated that by the end 
of September General Maude would have on the Tigris front 
75,000 rifles and 284 field and heavy guns, with well over twice 
the amoimt of artillery ammunition that the Turks would have ; 
and it appeared that, even if Russian co-operation had no effect. 
General Maude should be well able to hold his own. The enemy 
might be able to get small bodies through the gap on Gener^ 
Maude’s right into Persia to make trouble there and to raid oux 
communications, assisted by local tribes, but he presumed that 
General Maude’s communications were guarded sufiiciently to 
prevent any serious interruption by such attack. 

Referring to this telegram, the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff continued that his object was to get the Russians on the 
Persian front to do something ; and, as he had already discounted 
their assistance, anything we could get out of them would be 
so much to the good. He had asked how far General Maude 
could extend Ms operations northwards to help the Russians to 
capture Mosul in anticipation that the Russian representatives 
at the Paris conference in the previous week would press for 
some activity on General Maude’s part in response to the 
British demands from them for an offensive. In his reply 
General Maude had made it quite clear that he had no intention 
of advancing unless the Russians on his right made substantial 
progress ; and of tMs the CMef of the Imperial General Staff 
quite apprqved. There was no prospect of any Russian advance 
on the Caucasus front, but anything they could tmdertake 
on the Persian front would draw away enemy forces wMch 
might otherwise be sent against General Maude. Our policy in 
Mesopotamia had not been changed and all that Sir William 
Robertson had in view was to anticipate the enemy’s attack 
if possible, as being the best means of defence. 

General Maude also telegraphed to the CMef of the Imperial 

(19465) . D 
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General Staff on this matter on the 2nd August, giving his 
views pending a reply from Baratoff, whom he had asked to 
give certain details as to when he would reoccupy the Diyala 
line and as to his supply and transport requirements. General 
Maude still stipulated for a vigorous Russian offensive every- 
where and that his own advance should be conditional on the 
Russian movements ; but he might possibly have to cut down 
the number of his infantry divisions for the advance from 
four to three. After going into some factors affecting the 
maintenance question he said that he realised the governing 
factor in the problem was what the Russians could do. The 
advantages of a combined British and Russian offensive if it 
could be arranged were manifest, for it would give us the 
initiative, a valuable asset. The Turkish concentration seemed 
to be behindhand so that, granted an early Allied move, there 
was a good prospect of breaking up that concentration piece- 
meal : while the moral effect of our advance would be 
substantial both in Mesopotamia and in neighbouring countries. 
A passive attitude by us would allow the enemy to complete 
his concentration and deliver his main stroke as he thought 
fit ; and though this attitude might be forced on us by Russian 
inaction, we should not adopt it till it was clear that there was 
no other alternative open to us. The fact of having unreliable 
allies need not necessarily paralyse us in the pursuance of war. 
Should a continued offensive by the whole Russian forces and 
ourselves be decided on after the receipt of the Russian reply, 
it must be carried out, said General Maude, on the principles 
outlined previously with due caution and coinciding, step by 
step, with Russian progress. 

On the 5th August General Maude replied to the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff’s telegram of the 2nd regarding possible 
developments in Mesopotamia. Assuming that rumours of 
movements were accurate and that these had already begun, 
he calculated that eleven Turkish divisions, numbering 
approximately 67,000 rifles with 308 field and heavy guns* 
could be concentrated south of Mosul by the end of September. 
This number added to the Sixth Army troops in Mesopotamia 
would give a total of 96,500 rifles and 452 field and heavy guns. 
The Russian force on the Persian front, consisting of some 
22,000 sabres, 31,000 rifles and 102 guns, was being held in 
check by 10,000 Turks with 36 guns ; and as the latter seemed 
unlikely to detach more than another 5,000 men with 48 guns 
for this purpose, this would mean that they could bring 
81,500 rifles and ^0 guns against General Maude. The enemy 

♦ i.e., 24 field and 4 heavy guns per division. 
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could probably find supplies for this force * but it was doubtful 
if they could get sufficient transport ; and, while anxious not 
to underestimate what the enemy could do, General Maude 
felt that we were allowing liberally for the numbers that could 
be brought against him. It was important to bear in mind 
the usually large numbers of enemy deserters, while their 
power to expand their force in Mesopotamia after September 
would depend mainly on Russian action on the Caucasus front, 
on the progress made by us in Syria and on their owii 
transport difficulties. 

The numbers which the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
had estimated that General Maude would have available by 
the end of September were substantially correct, provided that 
the Baghdad garrison was included and that all reinforcements, 
drafts, etc., arrived in time. General Maude considered* 
therefore, that he should be able to deal satisfactorily with the 
enemy even if his numbers reached the estimate given. As 
regards the British communications in Mesopotamia it was 
difficult to say definitely, in view of their length and the 
immense number of tribesmen living along them, that they were 
adequately guarded, but General Maude was not anxious 
on that score. 

Next day General Maude telegraphed that news received 
from the War Office that Russian troops were 'being withdrawn 
to Europe from the Caucasus front, combined with absence of 
news of definite plans by the Russians and the continued and 
apparently increasing demoralisation of their army, drove him 
reluctantly to the conclusion, which he had delayed as long as 
it was safe to do so, that there was no probability of a sustained 
offensive of any weight by the Russians in that theatre during 
the winter. This would necessitate increased activity by his 
force on the three lines of the Diyala, Tigris and Euphrates ; 
and he had, therefore, to review his plans and recast his 
organisation. Increased mobility would be essential and, 
although there was no definite information so far of such 
intention in any strength, he must be prepared for a hostile 
movement down the Euplurates. He had all along realised the 
undesirability of asking for additional troops in view of the 
magnitude of calls elsewhere, but it seemed to him that the 
moment had come when, owing to the distance he was situated 
from England and India, further delay would be wrong. 

He submitted, therefore, that the best and most economical 
way of improvement would be to form another division, thus 
giving him, apart from the cavalry division and two corps, 

♦ Allowing that their ration strength was double their rifle strength. 
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two divisions available to reinforce either corps, to hold the 
Diyala or Euphrates line or to act as a general reserve. To 
form this division he would require the following additional 
troops ; three British infantry battalions, two field artillery 
brigades (each of three 6-gun 18-poimder and two 4-gun 
4-5-mch howitzer batteries), three small-arms ammunition 
sections, one horsed cable and onfe motor airline section, three 
brigade machine gun companies, one veterinary section and 
one sanitary section. “ In conclusion,” he said, “ I should like 
to make it clear that, as regards immediate future, I am quite 
satisfied with my position and that I am merely looking well 
ahead in view of possible developments.” 

Both the Commander-in-Chief in India and the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff agreed as to the necessity for the 
formation of another division, to be numbered the 17th, and 
steps were at once taken to provide the additional units required. 

There was considerable further correspondence in August 
and September regarding Russian co-operation. General 
Komiloff, who succeeded General Brusiloff in chief command 
of all the Russian armies on the 1st August, sent imperative 
orders for a Russian force under General Vadbolsld to undertake 
an offensive towards Mosul via Ruwandiz and for General 
Baratoff’s force to re-occupy the Diyala line, where he was to 
come under General Maude’s orders and be supplied by him. 
Owing to the chaotic state of affairs in Russia and General 
Korniloff’s pre-occupation, the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, however, considered it doubtful if Russian General 
Headquarters could make reliable arrangements for operations 
on the Persian front, and he instructed General Maude to 
arrange for any possible co-operation direct with General 
Baratoff. He Idmself would continue to press for Russian 
co-operation, though he had little hope of getting it. Any 
assistance that we could obtain, therefore, would be so much 
to the good unless General Maude had to take undue risks in 
return. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff also said that 
it was improbable that the Russians would attempt anything 
on their main Caucasus front. Owing to this last opinion, which 
was confirmed by other information received by him. General 
Maude tele^aphed on the 17th August that any offensive 
action by him up the Ti^s must be restricted, though he 
hoped that opportunities might still occur for a limited offensive, 
thus obviating the relegation -of his force to a passive attitude, 
which would give the enemy his best opportunity and at the 
same time damp the fighting spirit of his own men. 
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From further correspondence between Generals Maude, 
Prjevalski (commanding the Russian Caucasus Annies) 
and ^ Baratoif, ^ it transpired that these Russian generals 
considered it impossible to re-occupy the Diyala line and 
commence the offensive against Ruwandiz till the third week, 
and end, of October, respectively ; while the British liaison 
officers with these Russian forces did not conceal their opinion 
that it would be dangerous for General Maude to rely on any 
effective Russian co-operation. After the failure of KornilofPs 
coup d* itat and the ensuing proclamation of a Russian Republic,* 
the condition of the Russian armies deteriorated rapidly. The 
British liaison officers with the Russians reported their opinion 
that not only would an offensive against Ruwandiz not be 
possible till 1918, but that General Baratoff also was unlikely 
to be able to re-occupy the Diyala as and when arranged. The 
former opinion was shortly confirmed by General Prjevalski's 
application to Russian General Headquarters for leave to 
postpone the Ruwandiz offensive till April 1918. 

In consequence of this, General Maude telegraphed to the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff asking whether in the 
circumstances we should not withdraw our undertaking to 
maintain on the Diyala General Baratoff's column, as its 
presence there with its low fighting efficiency seemed Ukely to 
encumber rather than assist us. The Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff replied that, as he had not placed any dependence 
on Russian co-operation, recent developments did not appear 
to alter our plans materially. He still considered it desirable to 
attempt to obtain as much Russian assistance as possible and 
General Maude was to continue his efforts to get General 
Baratoff’s force on to the Diyala ; for, as long as this force 
remained in being, it must exert a certain amount of influence 
on the Turks. Suggestions were made about this time that we 
and the Americans should finance the Russian forces on the 
Persian front. But, as the British liaison officer with Caucasus 
Headquarters telegraphed on the 30th September — when he 
said he was convinced that neither Baratoff nor Vadbolski 
would advance — 

British gold may keep the Russian troops in Persia, 
but it will not make them fight. The old Russian army is 
dead, quite dead. Our efforts, therefore, to resuscitate it 
stand useless.'' 

Information pointing to enemy preparations for a winter 
campaign in Mesopotamia continued to accumulate in August ; 
but it was all very vague and incomplete, and consequently it 

* It is also noteworthy that on the 20th S^tember the Council of Trans- 
Caucasian peoples (Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan and Daghestan) proclaimed 
Trans-Caucasia a Federal Republic. 
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was impossible to arrive at any definite conclusions in regard to 
the probable Turco-German intentions. At the beginning of 
the month it appeared to General Maude that there was no 
indication of a Turkish move down the Euphrates and that at 
that time the enemy seemed to attach more importance to his 
Nisibin-Mosul line of communications. Reports continued to 
come in of reinforcements being on their way to Mesopotamia 
and included persistent rumours of the participation in the 
offensive by German, Austrian and even Bulgarian troops ; 
and by the middle of August it seemed clear that large numbers 
of motor lorries were reaching Constantinople from Central 
Europe, some of them said to be for use below Mosul, as well as 
motor ambulances, many aeroplanes and locomotives and much 
other military material. The Taurus tunnel was not expected 
to be ready to take standard gauge rails till the spring of J918 ; 
but General von Falkenhayn was said to have ordered that the 
railway must be extended to Mosul by the end of October 1917. 

On the 15th August General Maude estimated that the total 
strength in Mesopotamia of the Turkish Sixth Army amounted 
to 2,280 sabres and 31,280 rifles* ; and two days later, in a 
telegram to the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, he expressed 
the opinion that the enemy’s plan would include an enveloping 
movement, in which he would push forward through the Jabal 
Hamrin and down the Euphrates. Among the reasons which 
led him to this conclusion were the reports of great activity in 
road-making between Mosul, Kirkuk and Kifri and the fact 
that the Turks, who had previously occupied Qizil Ribat and 
Qasr-i-Shirin on the evacuation of these places by the Russians, 
were also holding Shahraban and Mandali with small detach- 
ments, which might be the advanced portions of a large force 
or might be with a view to obtaining supplies from those areas.f 
There had, hitherto, been little definite mention in the reports 
received of preparations on the Euphrates line, but in the latter 
half of August these tended to increase and from a captured 
document it was ascertained that, in June, the Germans had 
carried out a reconnaissance of routes between Hit and Karbala. 

Referring to this and to other information recently received, 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff telegraphed to General 
Maude on the 30th August that it was probable that the Turks 
alight be planning operations on the Euphrates on a larger 

* Appendix XLI gives a comparison of his detailed estimate with an order 
of battle of this army taken from the Turkish account. 

t From Turkish accounts it appears that they were in special need of the 
supplies from the Mandali area. 
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scale than we had hitherto supposed. Consequently, Ramadi 
appeared to have an increased value, for its occupation would 
bar the best route described in the German report, and would 
also threaten an alternative route to the westward. In reply, 
General Maude said that throughout the summer the possibility 
of Turkish operations down the Euphrates had occupied his 
attention constantly, even when the indications of any such 
Turkish intention were slender. There would be both advan- 
tages and disadvantages in the occupation of Ramadi, but he 
was watching developments and he would not hesitate to act 
if its occupation seemed practicable and desirable. 

There was some doubt, at this time, whether Turkish railhead 
had yet reached Nisibin or not, but in either case it seemed 
unlikely that it could reach Mosul by the end of October. 
Consequently the enemy's attack was unlikely to develop on the 
scale anticipated before that time, whereas General Maude 
hoped to have all his own preparations ready by the end of 
September. To this end he had been working very hard all 
through the hot weather ; and during August the pressure of 
work increased considerably. He realised that the enemy's 
difficulties would be as great if not greater than his own, the 
chief one being transport which the Turks could only hope to 
remedy by an unlimited amount of motor transport. Moreover, 
the enemy's three main lines of advance, down the Euphrates, 
Tigris and Diyala, were separated from each other by areas in 
which water was generally very scarce, while he himself would 
have the benefit of interior lines. But the distances involved 
were very great and to locate the enemy's movements in time 
he must have excellent intelligence, while to admit of his own 
troops moving rapidly his internal communications must be 
as good as possible. In addition, therefore, to strengthening 
his defensive positions so as to release as many troops as possible 
for mobile action, he had much to do in making roads and 
especially bridges. Of the latter he had made seven permanent 
ones over the Diyala, one over the lower Adhaim, five (including 
mobile bridges) across the Tigris and three across the 
Euphrates.* The motor transport promised him had practically 
all reached Mesopotamia by the end of August and although 
the Tigris was very low his Inland Water Transport was working 
excellently. His stores, etc., were consequently coming up 
satisfactorily and he had tapped the local resources so well that, 
without having to draw on the area round Baghdad where his 
main force was, he had been able to establish large reserves of 
supplies at Balad Ruz and on the Euphrates. 

* On the Diyala — ^four below Baquba, two at Baquba and one above Baquba. 

On the Tigris — two at Samarra, two at Sadiya and one at Baghdad. 

On the Euphrates — at Falluja and two to the south. 
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On the 20th August a brigade group, composed mainly of 
units from the 14th Division, under General Thomson, occupied 
Shahraban, the Turkish garrison offering little resistance and 
withdrawing rapidly to the Jabal Hamrin* General Maude's 
intention was to hold Shahraban and a line westward from it 
to the Diyala, thus covering his right and taking a step towards 
re-establishing communication with the Russians if and when 
they advanced to re-occupy the Diyala line. 

During August, the first of the infantry brigades, the 50th^ 
for the new 17th Division, was formed and was attached to the 
1st Corps, relieving the 7th Brigade of the 3rd Division in the 
Falluja area. 

During the first half of September news of the enemy- 
intentions was still indefinite. The numbers of eleven different 
divisions were given at different times, and from various 
sources, as coming to Mesopotamia ; and mention was several 
times made of a Seventh Army which was coming to the 
Euphrates, but it was not clear whether this army was yet 
formed. One report said that during the first fortnight of 
August a continual stream of men totalling over 8,000 Turkish 
and 600 German and Austrian troops with heavy guns, in 
addition to a daily average of seven train loads of ammunition, 
had left Haidar Pasha station for Aleppo ; while later news 
was received that a total of two army corps had left Constanti- 
nople for Mesopotamia. Other reports said that all drafts were 
being sent to Palestine or Mesopotamia, that picked men on the 
Caucasus front were being formed into attack battalions 
for Mesopotamia and that a large force from this front 
accompanied by German ofiicers had already left for the 
Baghdad front. 

Regarding movements from Aleppo towards Mesopotamia 
there were only vague rumours and it appeared that these had 
not yet commenced on a large scale and were probably awaiting 
completion of roads and other line of communication arrange- 
ments, as well as cooler weather. General von FaJkenhayn was 
said to have been at Jerusalem at the end of August or beginning 
of September ; and Djemal Pasha was said to have been 
recalled from Palestine and to be on his way to Berlin, 
which was taken to signify that Falkenhayn was to assume 
complete control of both fronts and was to t^e the offensive in 
Mesopotamia. 

As regards the actual plan of campaign in Mesopotamia, 
there was nothing defimdte to guide us. 

The Turks had reinforced their garrison at Ramadi and were 
strengthening the position there ; and it was said that wireless 
installations with German personnel were to be established 
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along the Euphrates route, and that the Turco-German forces 
were to concentrate near Jerablus for the main advance down 
the Euphrates with Falluja as their objective, while the Sixth 
Turkish Army was to confine itself to raids and minor operations. 
Against such a plan, however, were the great difficulties which, 
it was known, would attend the use of the Euphrates route by 
a force of any considerable size ; and there was the feeling, 
intensified perhaps by our anxiety regarding India, that an 
advance from Mosul via Kirkuk would not only be easier for 
the enemy from a supply and transport point of view but 
promised him better results. The Turks had recently re- 
transferred a part of their Sixth Army to the Kifri area and 
had been displaying considerable reconnoitring activity towards 
Balad Ruz and in the Mandali area ; and there had been 
reliable information that about the beginning of September 
the Persian Government had received information from enemy 
sources that the Turco-German ofiensive would begin within 
a month, and that they intended to enter Persia, occupy 
Azerbaijan and move towards Turkestan.* It was, of course, 
possible that this last information might have been given out 
by the enemy purposely to mislead us, but, having regard to 
all the factors of the case, this possibility was not convincing. 

During the last two weeks of September it was said that a 
considerable concentration of troops at Aleppo was taking 
place, but there was no sign of any onward movement in 
strength down the Euphrates, though some troops were said to 
have moved to Ras-al-Ain. There had been a big explosion at 
Haidar Pasha station on the 6th September, when large 
quantities of ammunition and other stores had been completely 
destroyed. The standard gauge railway had been completed 
through the Amanus tunnel, but the Taurus tunnel was not 
expected to be finished till 1918 ; and railhead on the Mosul 
railway had only reached Nisibin at the beginning of September. 
Taking all these facts into consideration it seemed clear that 
the enemy's preparations were still much behindhand, if he 
contemplated an early offensive. Among other information 
received, illuminating now though not considered reliable at 
the time until confirmed, was a telegram of the 20th September 
from the War Oflfice saying that a report received stated that 
the Germans and Turks were now doubtful if they would be 
able to deal with the British forces m Mesopot^ia with any 
certainty of success and felt that they dare not risk a failure. 

♦ Information was also received that the Turks had recently disbanded 
2,000 Persian levies in the Sulaimaniya area and were sending them to further 
Turkish a im a into Persia, where the Persians were showing an increasing 
dislike to the South Persia Rifles, a Persian force organised by Sir Percy Sykes. 
Other German and Turkish attempts to give trouble there were also clear. 
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As regards the policy we should ourselves pursue, our own 
General Staif would have preferred from a purely military 
point of view to carry out an active defensive rather than an 
offensive policy in Palestine and Mesopotamia, enabling them to 
concentrate more British troops against the cMef enemy on the 
Western Front. His Majesty’s Government on the other hand, 
doubtful of obtaining a decision owing to the apparent deadlock 
in the west, considered that the moral and political advantages 
of an advance in Palestine and Syria offered tangible com- 
pensation; while in Mesopotamia one of our main guiding 
factors was our anxiety for the security of India. In this 
connection it is worthy of note that by this time Turkey, by con- 
taining on both these fronts numerically superior British forces, 
was conferring a considerable benefit on her European Allies. 

On the 9th August the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
had informed General Maude that General Allenby was being 
reinforced by another division and additional artillery, which, 
it was hoped, would enable him to strike an effective blow in 
Palestine in September, thus adding to the dissatisfaction and 
discouragement of the Turks as well as indirectly assisting 
General Maude. Having heard nothing more of this Palestine 
offensive, General Maude asked on the 9th September if there 
had been any modification in the plan. The Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff replied next day, saying that there had been no 
modification, that a division from Salonika was on its way to 
join General Allenby and that additional artillery was being 
sent him. The actual date for the commencement of operations 
had not yet been decided, but General Allenby had been warned 
to be ready to move in September if required and was working 
to that end. But owing to various difficulties, of which the 
chief one was water, he would not be fully ready that month. He 
was anxious not to begin till he was ready and it seemed to the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, judging by available 
information, that it would be sufficient if General Allenby 
commenced in the first fortn%ht of October. General Maude 
was asked if he had contrary views, but he must realise that only 
very special circumstances would justify General Allenby in 
beginning before he was fully ready. General Maude replied 
on the 11th September saying that he had only wanted to 
keep touch with the broad outline of General AUenby's plan 
and quite appreciated the inadvisability of a premature 
advance. From the Mesopotamian aspect it would appear 
sufficient if the Palestine operations commenced in the first 
week of October. 
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On the 6th September the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, thinking it desirable to increase the cavalry in Mesopo- 
tamia, asked if India could spare a brigade * In view of the 
feeling, both in London and India, that the enemy would 
make as great an effort as possible during the winter to retake 
Northern Mesopotamia and to stir up trouble in Persia, 
Afghanistan and Turkestan by the incursion of small parties of 
Germans and Turks, it was realised that India would not find 
it easy to spare a brigadef ; but the Commander-in-Chief there 
said that, if after full consideration Sir William Robertson 
wished it to be sent and the Government of India conesnted, 
it would be provided. The chief of the Imperial General 
Staff then referred the question to General Maude, mentioning 
the difficulties and asking if there was any real necessity 
for it. General Maude said that in any case it could be use- 
fully employed and would be invaluable if the Russians 
failed to regain the Diyala line and subsequently occupy Kifri. 
Consequently, bearing in mind the decreasing reliance on 
Russian co-operation and the fact that security in Mesopotamia 
would be the best guarantee for the security of India, the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff said that he wished the brigade 
to be sent. The Commander-ia-Chief in India in reply said that 
he would despatch three Indian cavalry regiments to 
Mesopotamia in October, but had not a horse artillery battery, 
machine gun squadron, a field troop or a signal troop which 
he could make available. It was finally arranged to send 
from France a horse artillery battery and a British cavalry 
regiment, which with two Indian cavalry regiments from 
India and the remaining units to be found in Mesopotamia 
would compose the 11th Cavalry Brigade. 

As at Baghdad he had practically reached the hmit within 
which he could use his river fleet, and in view of the reports 
that the Turks would rely largely on motor transport. General 
Maude suggested on the 16th September that his mule transport 
columns should be gradually replaced by a total of ten Ford 
van companies. These would increase his radius of action and 
obviate the necessity for obtaining and transporting large 
quantities of forage. Moreover, petrol was obtainable locally 
and mules were becoming increasingly difficult to provide. 
This suggestion was approved and arrangements were made 


* It would take a very long time and much shipping — ^which was getting 
short — ^to send one from France, 

t There was also a shortage of horses in India and a difficulty in procuring 
more. 
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to send the Ford vans so as to reach Basra in January and 
February 1918. 

On the 21st September General Maude sent a long telegram 
to the Chief of the Imperial General Staff describing his 
constant efforts to encourage the Russians to take the offensive 
and their then evident intention of adopting instead a 
passive defensive. This action on their part would limit 
considerably his offensive action, said General Maude, though 
he would arrange to lose no opportunity of striking as it offered. 
But it was for consideration whether for this purpose the force 
at his disposal would be adequate, owing to the probability of 
the ultimate offensive by the enemy in superior numbers which 
he would have to meet on his three fronts, possibly simul- 
taneously. He would endeavour to keep reserves in hand ready 
to move at short notice to any threatened point, but this 
might not ultimately be possible when the enemy closed, as 
his own lateral communications, though improving rapidly, 
were still unsuited for the speedy movement of troops from one 
front to another. The time had come, he said, when we should 
cease to depend on the Russians* and, in order to replace the 
deficiency caused by their defection, he would ask that such 
of the additional troops, being prepared in India for despatch to 
Mesopotamia if necessary, as might be available, complete with 
artillery and other arms, shotdd be placed at his disposal. 
He was still reluctant to ask for them and had deferred doing so 
as long as he could. 

In replying on the 24th September, the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff said that he had for some time recognised that 
General Maude might require reinforcement. At the same 
time Sir WiUiam Robertson reminded General Maude that as 
his r61e was a defensive one it was undesirable to lock up in 
Mesopotamia more troops than were necessary to make him 
absolutely secure against all conceivable eventualities, especially 
as his ration strength was already about 340,000, of whom 
some 200,000 were fighting troops.t 


♦ It is clear from private correspondence between General Maude and 
General Kirkpatrick, Chief of the General Staff in India, that up to this time 
General Maude had consistently hoped and planned for Russian co-operation 
and had refused to accept General Kirkpatrick’s view, gathered from what he 
had learnt on a visit to Baghdad in April 1917 and from subsequent information, 
that it was inadvisable to base onr plans on such a contingency. 

t On the 29th September General Maude informed the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff that his own estimate of fighting troops in Mesopotamia was 
lower than this : and he gave the following figures, which included A.S.C. 
and R.A.M.C. personnel but not their Indian counterparts classified as 
followers. 

[continued on next page."] 
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The telegram continued that, as General Maude knew, 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff had for some time 
past been corresponding with India regarding new divisions, 
and he had just arranged for another cavalry brigade to 
be sent to Mesopotamia, while he had recently arranged 
for a reserve of shipping in the Mediterranean for conveyance 
of troops if urgently required. He could send more 6-inch 
howitzer batteries and would continue to endeavour to meet 
all other demands General Maude might make ; but he could do 
no more in the way of sending additional troops than assist 
India to provide them, as he could only find troops by taking 
them from France, where the chief enemy was being attacked 
continuously and successfully. He wished General Maude to 
state his views after considering the above points. General 
Maude must, of course, look ahead, but would probably agree 
that, until his communications had improved greatly, the 
enemy had a very diflhcult problem in trying to throw a formid- 
able force against General Maude, especially considering the 
influence that General Allenby's operations would exert. 

On the same day the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
informed the Commander-in-Chief in India that it was necessary 
to ensure the completion, as early as possible, of the new 
formations which India was getting ready, and he entered into 
some details concerning the composition of a new division, for 
which he would provide the artillery and four machine gun 
companies. He also told General Maude that he was prepared 


[continued from previous page,) 


Formation. 

British 
all ranks. 


Indian 
all ranks. 

1st Corps 

11,792 


26,018 

Illrd Corps 

19,940 


14,746 

Army Troops 

2,778 


3,228 

15 th Division 

6,128 


11,079 

17th Division 

5,024 


12,795 

Cavalry Division 

2,248 


4,380 

Baghdad Garrison 

36 


2,838 

Euphrates Front 

1,456 


4,311 

Karun Front 

165 


2,234 

Tigris Defences 

2,501 


8,346 

Euphrates Defences 

Administrative Infantry. Lines of 

1,185 


2,380 

Communication 

284 


5,688 

Base, reinforcements 

5,350 


9.520 


58,887 

•« 

107,563 


Of the above, the Baghdad Garrison and the Administrative Infantry could 
scarcely, General Maude considered, be reckoned as fighting troops* 
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to provide from Europe a fourth machine gun company for 
each of the six infantry divisions in Mesopotamia. 

On the 26th, General Maude explained, in reply, that he 
had been considering the future rather than the present, as 
owing to the distances involved and the time required to 
organise and move troops it seemed advisable to look well 
ahead. Except for the Russian lapse he was absolutely satisfied 
with his position. The enemy’s concentration was evidently 
being much delayed. His railhead had only reached Nisibin 
at the beginning of September, his river communications 
were insufficient for a large force and his land transport would 
have to contend with long distances and indifferent roads. 
Moreover, the moral of the Turkish troops was generally low, 
and there was evidence that our blockade was making it 
difficult for them to obtain local supplies. On the other hand, 
our own communications, in spite of obvious difficulties, were 
working smoothly and satisfactorily ; rad, river and land 
transport were well organised, while supplies, stores and 
mrmitions were ample ; the fighting spirit of our troops was 
very high ; and the development of Basra port facihties 
promised well. The additional cavalry brigade would be most 
useful and he would be glad of four 6-inch howitzer batteries 
if available. In conclusion he said that he realised fully the 
undesirability of stinting France to fulfil his requirements ; 
and he only wished to represent his views as regards the future 
in sufficient time. 

On the 27th and 28th September the Commander-in-Chief 
in India telegraphed to the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
saying that he could send practically all the troops required 
for a new division, except artillery, to reach Mesopotamia 
early in 1918. It did not appear as if Falkenhayn could 
develop superior strength against General Maude in 1917, but 
as soon as railhead reached Mosul he might be able to do so 
and restrict General Maude’s area of manoeuvre by pinning 
him to the positions covering Baghdad. To coimter this. 
General Maude would certainly require reinforcements in 1918. 
Recruiting in India was so good that they would shortly begin 
there the formation of nine of the twenty-one new infantry 
battalions which he had mentioned in July ; and by the greater 
development of mechanical appliances he might be able to 
free a few more units from India for overseas. He also hoped 
that the Chief of the Imperial General Staff would soon see his 
way to withdrawing the Indian troops from East Africa and 
thos enable India to devote her resources to the increasing 
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demands from Egypt and Mesopotamia. It was finally 
decided that arrangements should be made for a new 18th 
Division (53rd, 54th and 55th Infantry Brigades) to be sent to 
Mesopotamia early in 1918. 

Besides the reinforcements already mentioned, there were 
other additions, during the period May to September, to 
General Maude’s force. The arrival of the 6th and 15th Light 
Armoured Motor Batteries brought the total number of these 
batteries up to four, and another from France was expected in 
November. Two Indian machine gun companies and five more 
light (i.e., Stokes) trench mortar batteries* were formed in 
Mesopotamia ; and. No. 1 18 Anti-aircraft Section, and ten 
mechanical transport companies had reached the country.f 

By the end of September the 15th Division had practically 
completed its concentration in the Baghdad area; the 
17th Division was in process of formation^ ; and reorganisation 
had effected a reduction of troops on the Tigris line of 
communication and on the Nasiriya and Karun fronts, thus 
allowing of concentration of greater nmnbers in the Baghdad 
area, where the garrison of the city [208th Anti-aircraft 
Section, 49th Bengalis (still under training), 116th Mahrattas 
and ll^h Infantry] formed a separate body under the direct 
orders of General Headquarters. 

* The total number of these was now 15, lettered A to O, each with eight 
3-inch Stokes mortars. 

t Nos. 815, 818, 953, 954 and 971 (Ford Van) Companies, No. 976 (Packards) 
Company,, No. 968 and 969 (Caterpillar tractors for 6-inch howitzers) Com- 
panies, and Nos. 911 and 970 (39th and 40th Motor Ambulance Convoys) 
Companies. 

I 15th division (general brooking). 


** D ” Squaa- 
xon 1st Heit- 
i o rdshir e 
Yeomanry, 
15th Div- 
isional Signal 
Coy. 


8th Brigade 
R.F.A, (372, 373, 
374 and 72 
Batteries). 

222nd Brigade, 
R.F.A. 

(375, 1070, 1072 
and 77 Batteries) 
»44 guns and 
howitzers. 

Three S.A.A. 
sections. 


448th, 450th 12th Brigade 1 9, 2 3, 10 5 
451st Field (l/5th Queens, and 108 
(, 2/39th Gahrwal C.F.A. 


Companies, 

R.E. 48th Rifles, 

Pioneers, Erinpura 

90th Punjabis, Section. 
128th M.G.Coy.). 


l/43id 
Regt., 16th Sanitary 


42nd Brigade 
(l/4th Dorsets, 
l/5th, 2/5th and 
2/6th Gurkhas, 
130th M.G. Coy.). 


12th, 42iid 
and 52ndt 
Bde. Coys. 
15th Div- 
isional Troops 
Coy. 

No. 6 Mobile 
Section, 


52nd Brigade 
(l/6th Hampshire, 
45th Sikhs, 84th 
Punjabis, 113th 
Inf., 258th M.G. 
Coy.t). 


t Still to be formed or not yet reached the country. 

(For particulars of formation of 17th Division, see footnote on page 4S) 
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The 1st and Illrd Corps had now each a whole cavalry 
regiment (32nd Lancers and 12th Cavalry respectively) as Corps 
cavalry. All the artillery in the force had been reorganised, in 
which process some batteries had been broken up and others 
strengthened. One horse, nine field, one sixty-pounder 
and two 6-inch howitzer batteries had come as reinforce- 
ments ; two mountain batteries were forming in the country ; 
four 18-pounder and two 4-5-mch howitzer batteries for 
the 17th Division were due to arrive at the end of October ; 
and four more 6-inch howitzer batteries had also been 
promised. With the above exceptions and some other slight 
variations, the reorganisation was complete. When all those 
en route and promised had arrived. General Maude would 
have a total on the Baghdad front of 324 guns and howitzers. 

The 63rd Squadron, Royal Flying Corps, reached Basra in 
the middle of August. But the unacclimatised personnel 
succumbed quickly to sickness ; and at one time practically the 
whole squadron was in hospital, with the result that the 
disembarkation of planes, transport and stores was entirely 
stopped for a time. An advanced party of the squadron reached 
Baghdad on the 8th September ; but misfortime still pursued 
it, for on the 25th two of its R.E.8 aeroplanes, which left 
Baghdad on their first recoimaissance, were lost in an engagement 
with an enemy machine near Tikrit owing to engine trouble. 
On the 5th October a third aeroplane was lost and it was not 
till near the end of that month that the whole squadron was 
concentrated at Samarra. 


17th division (general gillman). 


Enginafrs 
and Pioneers, 

Infcmtry, 

Medical, 

S,&T,& 

Veterinary. 

Squadron 220th Brigade 
10th Lancers, R.F.A.t (1064, 
1066 and a 
17th D i V - six-gun howitzer 
isional Sig- batteries), 
nal Coy. 

221st Brigade, 
R.F.A.t (1067, 
1068 and a six- 
gun howitzer 
batteries). 

—36 guns and 
howitzers. 

Sirmur, Mal- 
erkotla and 
Tehri-Gahrwa 
S. dcM.Coys. 

l/32nd Sikh 
Pioneers. 

B4th Brigade 
{2nd West Kent, 
31st Punjabis, 
1/1 12th Infantry, 
114th Mahrattas, 
129th M.G. Coy.). 

SOth Brigade 
(1st Oxford and 
Bucks L.I., 6th 
Jats, 14th Sikhs, 
l/97th Infantry, 
256th M.G. COy.t). 

3, 111 and 
two otherf 
C.F.A. 

1st Sanitary 
Scction.t 

34th, SOtht 
and SlstfBde. 
Coys. 

I7th Div- 
isional Troops 
Coy. 

No. 7 Mobile 
Section.! 

Three S, A. A.t 
sections. 


51s/ Brigade 
(1st H.L.I., l/2nd 
Rajputs, 24th 
Punjabis, 1/lOth 
Gurkhas, 257th 
M.G. Coy.t). 




t Still t 1>»« formed or not 7 et reached the coimtry. 
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The main work of the Royal Flying Corps during August 
and the first three weeks of September was photography, 
amongst others detailed pictures being taken of the enemy’s 
positions at Ramadi, Daur (on the Tigris about twenty miles 
north of Samarra), Band-i-Adhaim, DeUi Abbas and the Jabal 
Hamrin. Enemy aircraft were seen occasionally over our 
lines, but there were few actual encounters. 

During September information was received which seemed 
to show that under German pressure the Turks might begin 
to use gas against us. Hitherto both sides in Mesopotamia 
had refrained from its use and although General Maude had 
a reserve of gas shells, he only kept them for use in retaliation 
if this became necessary. 

Railway progress was good. On the 28th September (General 
Maude reported to the War Ofiice that it was anticipated that 
the section of the Basra — Quma railway from the new port at 
Nahr Umar to Quma would be open by the 20th October and 
that the section from Basra to Nahr Umar by the middle 
of November, though this depended mainly on the floating 
bridge at Kurmat Ali, regarding which there was some 
dififtculty. An extension of the Baquba line to Shahraban 
was in progress’^ and a line on the metre gauge to Baquba 
following a different alignment had been commenced, while 
orders had been issued to push on with the standard gauge 
railway from Baghdad to Falluja. 

The heat wave which had set in in the first week of July 
lasted till the end of the month, after which the normal high 
temperatures prevailed, the nights getting gradually cooler 
as the autumn approached. Thanks to the better conditions 
imder which the force was serving and the great improvement 
which had taken place in all the medical arrangements, the 
cases of sickness among officers and men averaged generally 
less than half what they had been in 1916. 

In the second week in September, General Maude decided 
that the time had come to occupy Ramadi. The operation 
was entrusted to General Brooking, commanding the 15th 
Division, and General Maude had a personal interview with 
him on the 13th September. 

The troops to be placed at General Brooking’s disposal 
consisted of the 50th Brigade Group, already in the Falluja 

* It was completed on 15th October. 

(19485) E 
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area*, reinforced by the 6th Cavalry Brigade, the bulk of the 
15th Division and certain other units then quartered about 
Baghdadf. 

Orders for the concentration of the additional troops at 
Falluja and detailed written instructions to General Brooking 
were issued on the 14th and 15th September respectively. The 
tnain difficulty was the question of supply and transport, as 
the Baghdad — ^Falluja road was an indi&rent one and between 
Falluja and Ramadi not much assistance could be given by 
river transport on the Euphrates. For use in advance of 
Falluja ten Fiat lorries and 350 Ford vans were placed at 
General Brooking’s disposal, as well as fifty cars of the 40th 
Motor Ambulance Convoy. 

The troops from the Baghdad area marched in four echelons 
at intervals of one day to concentrate at Falluja, the first 
echelon leaving Baghdad on the 16th September and the last 
echelon arriving at Falluja on the 22nd. The day temperature 
was still high, and owing to this and to transport difficulties on 
the incompletely repaired roads, the concentration was not 
effected without some inconvenience and hardship to the 
troops. General Brooking himself reached Falluja on the 18th 
and, to cover the concentration, moved the first echelon (42nd 
Infantry Brigade and certain other units) to Madhij and the 
second echelon (12th Infantry Brigade) to Dhibban, where 
they arrived on the 20th. 

By reducing to a minimum the garrisons there. General 
Brooking made available from the troops in the Falluja area 
the 6th Jats, 97th Infantry (less one company) and 100 rifles 
14th Sikhs to accompany his striking force ; and on the 20th 
the 97th Infantry crossed the Sakhlawiya CanalJ and moved up 
the left bank of the Euphrates, both to protect the right flank 

* The troops already in the Fallnja area were one squadron 10th Lancers, 
the 222nd Brigade. R.F.A. (1070th, 1072nd and 77th Batteries), one section 
21st Company Sappers and Miners, and the 50th Infantry Brigade (6th Jats, 
14th Sikhs, 24th Punjabis and 97th Infantry). Of these, the 24th Punjabis 
were in four detachments between the Hindiya Barrage and Nukhta and the 
remainder were at Falluja or above that place, on both banks of the 
Euphrates, as far as Dhibban and the mouth of the Sakhlawiya Canal. 

t These reinforcements consisted of B ** Flight 30th Squadron, R.F.C., 
6th Cavalry Brigade (with proportion of cavalry divisional troops, including 
Battery, R.H.A.), 215th Brigade R.F.A. (1086th, 1088th and 524th 
Batteries), 72nd Battery, 246th Siege Battery (less one section), 448th and 
451st Field Companies, R.E., Malerkotla Sapper Company, 32nd Sikh Pioneers 
(less two companies), bridging train detachment, four armoured cars of the 
13th Light Armoured Motor Battery, 12th and 42nd Infantry Brigades, three 
pack wireless stations and administrative units. 

} The men by a footbridge, the animals by swimming and stores by boat. 
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of the 42nd Brigade Group and to cover the construction of a 
ferry at Madhij. 

There was much preparatory work to be done before 
operations could commence. Amongst other things, all the roads 
needed repair as well as arrangements to maintain them ; an 
advanced base had to be organised at Fallujaandan advanced 
depot for supplies and ammunition to be formed at Madhij ; 
and considerable reconnaissance was necessary.* The boat- 
bridge at Falluja proved incapable of supporting sustained 
heavy traffic and another bridge had to be constructed by a 
second Bridging Train detachment from Baghdad. On the 
24th September, however, General Brooking, having obtained 
by aeroplane reconnaissance enough information on which to 
base his plans, and being satisfied that his supply situation and 
the state of the roads warranted an advance, issued orders for 
the concentration of his striking force at Madhij. This force 
consisted of the troops from the Baghdad area with the addition 
of a small detachment 10th Lancers, the 222nd Brigade, R.F. A. 
(to which the 72nd Battery was attached), and the infantry 
from the Falluja garrison already mentioned. By the evening 
of the 26th, the force was concentrated at Madhij, covered by 
an outpost line, about four miles to the westward, which 
extended southward for some three miles from the Euphrates 
through McCudden's Point (see Map 34). 

Reports and reconnaissances up to date indicated that 
the enemy was holding Mushaid Ridge lightly and that his 
main position was about a mile to the east and south-east of 
Ramadi. His eastern front ran along the Euphrates Valley 
Canalf and his southern front across low bare, sandy undulations 
from this canal to the Aziziya Canal. Lower Knoll and 
Habbaniya Hill seemed to be occupied by outposts only. 

It appeared to General Brool^g that, in making his 
dispositions, the Turkish commander had been largely influenced 
by our action during the abortive attack in July, when we 
had experienced great difficulties from heat and lack of water 
and from the searching effect of the Turkish shrapnel fired 
against registered targets among the bare undulations. The 
Turks apparently considered that the Habbaniya Lake 
effectively prevented any wide turning movement to the south 
and that its brackish water rendered its northern shores 
unsuitable as a first stage in an attack against their right. 
Consequently, it seemed that they expected us to make good 
first the Mushaid Ridge and Horse Shoe Lake and then to 
work along the river and attack the '' Regulator system of 

♦ Reconnaissance, except local, was practically all carried out by aeroplanes, 
the cavalry not being used for any distant work. 

f Called alternatively the Habbaniya Escape or Habbaniya Canal. 
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trenches at the northern end of the Euphrates Valley Canal. It 
also seemed probable that if the enemy failed to check our 
advance he intended to withdraw. The Turkish strength was 
estimated as about 100 sabres, 3,000 rifles, 10 gims* and 
14 machine guns. 

General Brooking decided to encourage the enemy's apparent 
belief that our attack would be carried out along the banks of 
the Euphrates. To this end he threw a bridge across the river 
at Madhij and began the construction of a road from it to the 
north-west along the left bank ; he arranged for supplies to be 
collected by friendly Arabs on the left bank to the west of 
Ramadi ; he camped troops along the river ; and he made a 
display of strength accompanied by active demonstrations by 
the 6th Cavalry Brigade on the right of his outpost line. 
Finally, in his Operation order, issued on the evening of the 
27th September, his intention was only given as '"to seize the 
Mushaid position with a view to the capture of the Ramadi 
position.'' 

That night, t at 9.45, the 12th and 42nd Brigades started 
their advance in line from the vicinity of our outposts. The 
12th Brigade (less 43rd Erinpura Infantiy and 90th Punjabis 
on outposts) under General Dunsford was on the right astride 
the Madhij-Ramadi road ; and with the 42nd Brigade under 
General Lucas were the 448th Company, R.E., and a company 
32nd Pioneers. The 12th Brigade halted about two miles west 
of McCudden's Point, where it established a line of strong 
posts, but the 42nd Brigade continued to advance till it had 
established a similar line along First and Lower Knolls. This 
it had done by 12.30 a.m., when artillery positions for the 
attack on Mushaid Ridge were selected, prepared and then 
occupied. A further object of this infantry advance was to 
secure a crossing over the Euphrates Valley Canal at the dam ; 
and General Lucas, deciding to make this good as soon as 
possible, pushed forward patrols to occupy Habbaniya and 
Escape Hills as soon as he had occupied Lower Knoll. This 
having been effected with but trifling opposition, reinforcements 
secured the crossing, where the dam, only slightly damaged, 
was made fit for the passage of all arms by the 448th Company, 
Royal Engineers by 3.30 a.m. 

In the meantime the 43rd Erinpuras and 90th Punjabis, 
withdrawn from the outposts, were formed with the 6th Jats 
into a reserve brigade under Colonel Bourne (6th Jats) and 

♦ According to the Turkish commander captured at Ramadi, his strength 
was 100 cavalry, 500 artillery and 3,500 infantry with 10 guns. 

t Copies of the last aeroplane photographs of the Turkish positions were 
distributed to the troops before they marched off. 
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were concentrated near Force Headquarters* at McCudden's 
Point, while the 6th Cavalry Brigade, taking over the line of the 
bank north of this point, demonstrated north-westward. 
General Brooking's intention was that, after daybreak on the 
28th September, the 42nd Brigade, covered by artillery fire 
and supported by the fire of the 12th Brigade, should seize 
Mushaid Ridge. Of the artillery, the 215th Brigade was to 
act under General Lucas's orders while the remainder was 
to be controlled from headquarters. 

Soon after 5.30 a.m., when aU was ready and patrols had 
reported the ridge to be unoccupied, the artillery opened 
fire with aeroplane observation; and two companies 2/6th 
Gurkhas advanced. Although they came under a heavy 
Turldsh shell fire, these companies suffered only a few casualties 
and by 7 a.m. had occupied Mushaid Ridge and Point, both of 
which places the enemy continued to shell heavily, as well as 
the ground east of Horse Shoe Lake, where he evidently 
believed our main attacking force to be.*f 

At 6.50 a.m. General Brooking ordered the 6th Cavalry 
Brigade to move south-west, under cover of the Mushaid 
Ridge, cross the dam and then move to the west of the Aziziya 
Canal so as to cut the enemy's line of retreat west of Ramadi 
and attack his rear. Ten minutes later General Lucas was 
directed to seize Middle and Double Hills and General Dunsford 
with the 12th Brigade (joined again by the 43rd Erinpuras 
and 90th Punjabis) to cross the dam and support General 
Lucas. The 6th Jats were to remain near McCudden's Point 
to guard the right flank. 

Moving off at 7.30 a.m., accompanied by the four cars 13th 
Light Armoured Motor Battery, the Cavalry Brigade crossed the 
dam about an hour later, coming under some hostile artillery fire; 
and, continuing in a south-westerly direction,reached the Aziziya 
Canal, whence a small hostile detachment was quickly driven 
back on Ramadi. The Aziziya Canal was dry except for some 
pools, but it was about twenty feet deep with steep sides and 
the bottom was very soft, horses sinking in it up to their hocks. 
Ramps had to be made and a bridge constructed, but this was 
completed by 12.30 p.m. The brigade then continued its 
advance, first moving due west and then north-west ; and, 
encountering a little opposition from two Turkish cavalry 
squadrons, had taken up a position astride the road to Hit about 
three miles west of Ramadi and had cut the tele^aph line to 

* One hundred rides, 14th Sikhs formed escort to Force Headquarters. 

t After the Turks withdrew from Mushaid Ridge they were unable to see 
British movements east of that ridge. 
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Hit by about 4 p.m. Soon after this, enemy guns in 
barges on the Euphrates opened fire on our cavalry, and 
maintained it till dark. 

To return to our infantry. When General Brooking’s 7 a.m. 
order reached General Lucas at 7.30, the battalions of the 42nd 
Brigade were somewhat scattered. Half the 2/6th Gurkhas 
were holding Mushaid Ridge and Point and the other half 
Lower Knoll and Habbaniya Hill ; the l/4th Dorsetshire were 
between First Knoll and Mushaid Ridge ; the 2/5th Gurkhas 
were near First Knoll ; and the l/5th Gurkhas (brigade 
reserve) were between Lower Knoll and Lake Knoll. General 
Lucas Erected the l/5th and 2/5th Gurkhas to cross the dam 
and seize Middle and Double Hills respectively, the Dorsets to 
follow them in support and the 2/6th Gurkhas to remain where 
they were for the time being. But as these movements might 
take some time. General Lucas sent General Brooking a message 
sa 3 dng so and recommending that if the 12th Brigade was 
fairly near it should push on. General Brooking accordingly 
issued orders at 8.45 a.m. for the 12th Brigade to seize Middle 
and Double Hills and for the 42nd Brigade to reform and 
foUow the 12th Brigade in support. The l/5th and 2/5th 
Gurkhas, however, made quicker progress than General Lucas 
had anticipated, as they crossed the dam after the cavalry at 
about 8.30 and 9 a.m., respectively. By the latter hour the 
l/5th Gurkhas had formed up for attack behind the south- 
western slopes of Escape Hhl and at 9.20 a.m., began to 
advance against Middle Hill. General Lucas informed General 
Brooking that the 12th Brigade was two miles behind and in 
rear of most of the artillery, and that consequently he was not 
complying with the 8.45 order and was advancing on Middle 
and Double HUls. 

The l/5th Gurkhas came under considerable shell fire from 
Turkish guns posted near Jackson’s House, but, suffering only 
a few casualties, occupied Middle Hill about 10 a.m. The 
2/5th Gurkhas reached Tel al Rayan at 10.30 a.m., and occupied 
Double Hill half an hour later. The Dorsets, who had reached 
Tel al Rayan, remained there in support of the l/5th and 2/5th 
Gurkhas ; and the 2/6th Gurkhas, who at 9.30 a.m. had 
received orders to withdraw from Mushaid Ridge and their 
other positions, were concentrated near the dam as brigade 
reserve. By this hour (11 a.m.) also, the 215th and 222nd 
Brigades, R.F.A., having crossed the dam, were in action in 
close support of the two 5th Gurkha battalions. Hie section 
246th Siege Battery was still in its original position near First 
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Knoll and the 12th Infantry Brigade was west of the dam under 
cover of Escape Hill. 

At 11.10 a.m. General Brooking sent orders directing the 
42nd Brigade, supported by the 12th Brigade, to capture 
Ramadi and Aziziya Ridges, but twenty minutes later 
modified these orders by directing the 42nd Brigade to seize 
Ramadi Ridge and the 12th Brigade to seize Aziziya Ridge. 
At the same time he moved his own headquarters to Lake 
Knoll, taking with him the 6th Jats, less a road piquet left at 
McCudden’s Point. 

For the attack on Ramadi Ridge, General Lucas directed 
the l/5th and 2/5th Gurkhas to advance in conjunction with 
one another at 1 p.m., the Dorsets to inove in support and the 
2/6th Gurkhas to be held in reserve. The l/5th Gurkhas began 
their advance from Middle Hill at 1.10 p.m., but, owmg to 
delay in transit of the order to the 2/5th Gurkhas, that battalion 
did not move forward from Double HUl till about 2 p.m. 
Under cover of heavy fire from our guns, the l/5th Gurkhas 
experienced no difficulty in seizing Ramadi Ridge. But, on 
nearing the crest* at about 1.35 p.m., they came under very 
heavy fire from artillery, machine guns and rifles from the 
enemy’s main positions about 1,000 yards distant and at 
closer range from machine guns in a number of emplacements 
along the broken banks of the Euphrates Valley Canal. In a 
very short time this fire caused the Gurkhas over 100 casualties ; 
but they were not to be dislodged and dug themselves in as 
rapidly as they could under the heavy fire. Two of the Dorsets’ 
companies came up on the left about 2.15 p.m., also receiving 
severe punishment as they topped the ridge ; a little later the 
2/5th Gurkhas came up on the left of the Dorset companies ; 
at 3.30 p.m. another Dorset company came up on the left of 
the 2/5th ; and about 4 p.m. the 2/6th Gurkhas also came up 
and occupied a line on the right between the l/5th Gurkhas 
and the Euphrates Valley Canal. This occupation of the 
Ramadi Ridge, which pinned the enemy to his position, was 
particularly well-timed, for it was subsequently ascertained 
that it caused the recall from Aziziya Bridge of about 1,000 
Turkish rifles who had been despatched to deal with the 
advance of the 6th Cavalry Brigade and to lead the way to a 
Turkish withdrawal. 

* In " The Long Road to Baghdad," Candler describes the ridge. " This 
low pebbly rise is perfectly smooth, a long and gentle gradient, a bare seventeen 
feet above plain level. It offered no cover of any kind and our infantry 
became visible to the Turks a full two hundred 3mrds before they reached the 
top of the rise.” 
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At 2.45 p.m. the two leading battalions {90th Punjabis and 
2/39th Gahrwalis) of the 12th Brigade, which had begun its 
advance westward from Escape Hill at 1.30 p.m., had reached 
Double Hill, with the remainder of the brigade west of Tel al 
Rayan ; and at 3.30 p.m., supported by the fire of the 222nd 
Brigade, R.F.A., and of eight machine guns, the Punjabis and 
Gahrwalis moved forward against Aziziya Ridge, which they 
secured without much difficulty and without much loss. The 
occupation of this ridge so hemmed in the Turks that, unless 
they could break through the 6th Cavalry Brigade, they 
appeared to have little chance of escape.* But it was considered 
advisable to withdraw the 42nd Brigade to Middle Hill after 
dark, both to rest the exhausted troops and to place them in 
a better position to deal with a possible counter-attack. The 
Turks, however, made no such attempt and our infantry passed 
a quiet night. 

By nightfall. General HoUand-Pryor had made all his 
dispositions to deal with a Turkish attempt to break through 
the 6th Cavalry Brigade. From a personal reconnaissance 
towards Ramadi he had come to the conclusion that, owing to 
the need for water in the heat, the enemy would probably use 
the track close to the river. Three squadrons 14th Hussars 
astride the road had their left near the river ; on their right two 
squadrons 21st Cavalry had their right thrown slightly forward ; 
and on their right again, also thrown slightly forward 
were the 22nd Cavalry and 15th Machine Gun Squadron. 

V Battery was to the right rear of the 22nd, and rather 
wide on the right flank were a squadron 14th Hussars and the 
13th Light Armoured Motor Battery to watch the approaches 
in that direction. Two squadrons 21st Cavalry were in support 
of the 14th Hussars with a strong patrol well to the west on the 
road to Hit, whence reinforcements were expected.f General 
HoUand-Pryor's machine guns were posted to sweep the 
approaches, on which all important points were registered, and 

Y Battery kept up a continuous fire after dark, both on the 
Turkish gun-barges on the Euphrates and on the Aziziya 
Bridge. There was bright moonlight till 3 a.m. and soon after 
this the enemy in considerable strength, with three or four 
guns, having crossed the Aziziya Bridge, made a determined 
attempt, under the coyer of the fire of their guns on the 
Euphrates, to break through. 

The dispositions of General Brooking's troops at 6 p.m. are shown on Map 

t The brigade had practically no entrenching tools, was not armed with 
bayonets, and its led horses had to be left under cover some distance in rear. 
The position was one therefore of considerable risk. 
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The first report of the enemy’s advance was sent in by a 
standing patrol of the 14th Hussars under Lieutenant 
G. G. Moule, who, by keeping close touch with the enemy, was 
able to send in reports giving the exact dispositions of the 
enemy’s leading troops. The Turks, advancing in column along 
the track near the river, were allowed to come within 200 or 300 
3 ^ds of our line, when twelve Vickers and forty-eight Hotchkiss 
guns and every available rifle opened fire on lie head and 
flank of the enemy column, causing it heavy losses and 
bringing its advance to a standstill. “ V ” Battery held in 
check the fire of aU the Turkish grms and eventually sank both 
their gun-barges. The Turks persisted in their attack and also 
made attempts to push through some low scrub and cover 
along the river bank. But they failed. The whole action 
lasted for about an hour and a half, and by daybreak the main 
Turkish force had fallen back across the Aziziya Canal. A 
column consisting of the 21st Cavalry, 15th Machine Gun 
Squadron and 13th Light Armoured Motor Battery then moved 
up the Hit road for about ten miles to capture any Turks who 
might have managed to slip past. None was found, however, 
and the only Turks seen were some cavalry on the opposite 
bank, who had swum the river at Ramadi. It had been a fine 
piece of work, for which in his report General Brooking 
attributed great credit to General HoUand-Pryor and his brigade, 
of which he specially mentioned “ V ” Battery, the 14th 
Hussars and the 21st Cavalry. 

General Brooking had issued orders for the 12th Infantry 
Brigade, supported by the 222nd Brigade, R.F.A., to push 
forward early on the 29th September, seize the Aziziya 
Bridge and attack eastward under cover of cross and enfilading 
fire by the remainder of the force. General Dunsford accordingly 
arranged for the 90th Punjabis and 2/39th Gahrwalis, supported 
by two companies l/5th Queen’s, all under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Waring {90th Punjabis), to advance along 
the Aziziya Ridge and seize the western end of the Shaikh 
Faraja Ridge, whence it was thought that the Aziziya Bridge 
could be kept under close and effective fire. 

At 6.15 a.m. the 90th Punjabis and 2/39th Gahrwalis, in 
this order from the right, emerged from their trenches and took 
up preparatory positions. Besides a tkench line at the northern 
end of Aziziya Ridge the Turks were holding Unjana HiU ; 
and the right flank of the Punjabis with some machine guns 
was thrown back to face this Mil. Colonel Waring also found 
it advisable to order up the Queen’s two companies to prolong 
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the left of the Gahrwalis and advance along the low ground 
between the ridge and the canal. After a five minutes' bombard- 
ment of the trenches on Aziziya Ridge and of the Shaikh 
Faraja Ridge, the 90th and 39th began their advance at 
6.35 a.m. But, coming imder heavy rifle and machine gun 
fire, both direct and enfilading, they were checked for a few 
minutes during which time the Queen's came up on the left of 
the line. They, the Gahrwalis and a small part of the Punjabis, 
then pushed on, first capturing the Aziziya Ridge trenches and 
then, soon after 7 a.m., the western end of the Shaikh Faraja 
Ridge. 

It was found, however, that owing to the walled gardens in 
its vicinity, the Aziziya Bridge could not be seen nor kept 
under fire from this ridge. Captain Rodgerson (2/39th Gahrwalis) , 
the senior officer present with the firing line, thereupon decided 
to advance alongside the Aziziya Canal against the bridge, in 
which vicinity three Turkish field guns were in action. Talriug 
with him a mixed body of Queen's, Gahrwalis and a few Punjabis 
and during the advance bringing Levris gun fire to bear on the 
Turkish guns, Captain Rodgerson moved forward, finally 
capturing the guns and securing the bridge. This was about 
7.^ a.m. Meanwhile the bulk of the Punjabis had gained the 
Shaikh Faraja Ridge. Two of their platoons had captured 
Unjana Hill and, though they were driven off again by a 
counter-attack and did not re-occupy the hill, the Turks were 
forced finally to leave it by our gun and machine gun fire. 

Though this rapid advance had met with complete success, 
the leadmg troops of the 12th Brigade had sustained a good 
many casualties, and were somewhat disorganised and 
scattered. At 8 a,m. there seem to have been about 500 
effective rifles with Captain Rodgerson at the bridge, and about 
200 Punjabis on the Shaikh Faraja Ridge ; and, as a Turkish 
counter-attack against the right of the Punjabis was feared, 
the question of withdrawing from the bridge to Shaikh Faraja 
was considered. But the necessity did not arise, as at about 
9.15 a.m. Turks in large numbers began surrendering to the 
Gahrwalis at the bridge. 

At daybreak the 42nd Brigade had found the enemy still in 
occupation of his trenches to the north of Ramadi Ridge ; 
and at 9.30 a.m. General Lucas received orders to advance. 
As his leading troops began to move forward, white flags went 
up aU along the enemy's line. In the meantime orders had 
also been sent to General Dunsford to attack eastward, as the 
enemy in front of the 42nd Brigade was stiU holding out. In 
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neither case, however, was an attack found to be necessary ; 
and by 11 a.na. Ahmed Bey, the Turkish commander, and his 
entire force had surrendered. 

By the resolute and able manner in which he had handled 
his force General Brooking had gained a complete victory.* 
We buried 120 dead Turks and took 3,456 prisoners, including 
190 wounded. We captured 13 guns (three being pom-poms), 12 
machine guns, 2 armoured laxmehes, 2 barges and large quantities 
of arms, ammunition, equipment, engineering stores, railway 
material and supplies. Our own casualties from the 27th to 
the 29th September totalled 995, to which the l/4th Dorsetshire 
contributed 176, the l/5th Gurkhas 189, the 90th Punjabis 
182 and the 2/39th Gahrwalis 166. A feature of the casualties 
was the large proportion of very slightly wounded, due to the 
high-bursting Turkish shrapnel. 

In their reports Generals Brooking and Maude both paid 
high tributes to the fighting spirit and endurance of the troops 
engaged and to the manner in which the operations had 
testified to the excellence of their training and discipline. 
The day-heat had been considerable and the operations had been 
only rendered possible by the excellent arrangements for 
water supply, organised and controlled by Captain Crawford. 
On the 28tii September alone, over 14,000 gallons of water 
had been sent up in Ford vans to the fighting troops by the 
untiring efforts of the ofiBicers and men of Nos. 729, 730, 783 
and 784 M.T. Companies. 

On the afternoon of the 29th, General Maude sent General 
Brooking a telegram suggesting a raid on Hit, thirty-two miles 
distant, where there was reported to be a wireless station with a 
good supply of stores and ammunition, and only a small garrison. 
General Brooking could not arrange for a raiding column that 
night, and proposed to send it the next ; but, owing to delays 
in the transmission of telegrams, the raid was not carried out 
till the night lst/2nd October. Hit was reported to have a 
Turkish garrison of 200 to 400 rifles, and the raiding force 
consisted of 24 R.E. officers and men of the 451st Company, 
and 365 officers and men of the l/4th Dorsetshire, all carried 
in Ford vans, four cars 13th Light Armoured Motor Battery 
and some motor ambulances. The column, which occupied 
about four miles of road, started about 8 p.m. on the 1st October, 
but was so delayedf that it only reached a point about five miles 

* In describing the action in a letter to General Whigham, General Maude 
said that General BrooHng had handled his troops splendidly ; his pre limin ary 
dispositions were methodical and he then moved with vigour and dash. 

t In addition to having to make or repair the road in two or three places, 
encountering heavy sand in other places, and missing the road on three 
occasions, it had to drive at times without headlights to escape observation 
and was also delayed by the slower pace of the motor ambulances. 
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short of Hit at 5 a.m. on the 2nd. All chance of surprise had 
passed and Colonel J. F. Turner, R.E., commanding the column, 
had no option but to order a withdrawal. Before doing so, 
however, he sent forward the armoured cars to reconnoitre 
and do what damage they could. But they were stopped by 
soft ground and effected nothing, though exchanging shots with 
an enemy patrol. The withdrawal was effected without difficulty, 
though two motor ambulances had to be abandoned. 

In " Yilderim,"' Lieutenant-Colonel Hussain Hasni Amir Bey 
gives a brief account of the loss of Ramadi, derived from the 
report of a Turkish staff captain (TewfikEffendi), one of the 
few members of the garrison who managed to escape. The 
British force advancing on the 21st September had been 
estimated at two cavalry regiments, six batteries and seven 
infantry battalions and the Turkish commander reported that 
on the 22nd he had defeated, with the assistance of Arabs, 
one of these battalions moving along the north bank of the 
Euphrates.* Till the telegraph line was cut on the 28th the 
Turkish commander had not fathomed General Brooking's 
intentions. But, in the absence of news from Ramadi, orders 
were sent that day by Yilderim Headquarters to the Sixth 
Army to send a division at once from Tikrit towards Ramadi. 
Whether this was done or not is not stated ; but no news was 
obtainable of what was happening at Ramadi till towards 
the evening of the 30th, f when Tewfik Effendi, who had crossed 
to the north bank of the Euphrates, reached Hit after having 
been completely stripped by the Arabs. 

The 3/37th Regiment was at once ordered from Tilorit 
towards Hit and the 157th Regiment, holding posts along the 
Euphrates, was directed to concentrate at Hit, whose garrison 
received instructions to retire if attacked by superior forces. 
The wireless station at Hit was transferred to Khan Baghdadi 
and all stores, etc., at Hit were to be evacuated as rapidly as 
possible. The Turkish account continues : — 

The disaster to the Euphrates Group had opened the 
river to the enemy. As the Group had been completely 
wiped out, he was free to make any move he wished on 
the other fronts. The Russians too were reappearing on 
the scene with fresh troops. The supply difficulties in the 

* This evidently refers to the surprise of a platoon piquet of the 97th Infantry 
by about 200 Arabs, who killed or captured the greater part of the platoon. 

t Early on the 30th an enemy aeroplane was on the point of alighting at 
Ramadi, when its pilot, discovering that we and not the Turks were in 
occupation, flew oft again. It escaped, says Colonel Tennant {*' In the Clouds 
above Baghdad *’) owing to the vain eflorts to start a Spad ** aeroplane. 
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zone of the XIII Corps would soon necessitate the with- 
drawal of our left wing on the Diyala. To secure the 
Euphrates the 157th Regiment at Hit was insufficient 
protection. The 50th Division, which was at Aleppo, 
therefore ordered the 169th Regiment and one battalion 
of artillery from its attached troops to march to Maskina 
on the Euphrates and from there to proceed to Hit by 
shaktuYs. An infantry regiment, a battalion of artillery 
and various formations of the division remained at 
Aleppo.''* 

It is also clear that the orders to the Turkish commander at 
Ramadi gave him complete latitude to retire from there if 
necessary, though the position was important as commanding 
the routes to the Euphrates districts whence supplies could 
be drawn, and also as a good advanced base for operations 
against our left flank. 

For us its capture had a decisive effect locally. As Candler 
says : ''in the Baghdad vilayet Ramadi was recognised as the 
drop curtain for the Turk." 

After the operations against Ramadi had started. General 
Maude arranged to occupy Mandali (twenty-seven miles east of 
Balad Ruz), the centre of an area from which the Turkish XIII 
Corps had been drawing supplies for some time past. The 
enemy detachment at Mandali was reported to consist of 120 
sabres with two machine gunsf and the Turks were estimated 
to have the following other troops on the left bank of the 
Diyala : — at Qasr-i-Shiiin, 60 sabres ; at Khaniqin, 60 sabres 
and 150 rifles ; and at Qizil Ribat, 360 sabres, 720 rifles, 
8 guns and 16 machine guns. British detachments held 
Shahraban and Balad Ruz. 

On the 24th September, General Maude issued orders to 
General Norton, commanding 7th Cavalry Brigade, to seize 
and occupy Mandali with his brigade, to which were attached 

S " Battery, R.H.A., four cars 14th Light Armoured Motor 
Battery and other details including two aeroplanes. Leaving 
Balad Ruz at 9.30 p.m. on the 28th, this column^ effected its 
purpose next morning without difficulty, Mandali being occupied 
by 11 a.m. The enemy garrison offered little resistance and, 
finding its retreat towards Qizil Ribat and Khaniqin cut off 
by a detachment diverted by General Norton for that purpose, 
dispersed north-eastward into the hiUs. 

According to Lieutenant-Colonel Hussain Hasni Amir Bey in 

Yilderim," the loss of Mandali so affected the supply 
situation of the Turkish XIII Corps, that not only had the 

♦ Reports had led General Maude's Intelligence Staff to believe that part 
at any rate of the 50th Division was at this time in the Mosul area. 

t After the capture of Mandali, the garrison was stated to have been com- 
posed of 100 sabres, 2 machine guns and 80 men of a local battalion. 
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1st Infantry Regiment to be withdrawn to Kirkuk from Kifri, 
but the cavalry brigade had also to retire to the right bank of 
the Diyala * He says further that, after the loss of Ramadi 
and Mandali, and in order to give any assistance required 
for the fighting that seemed possible on the Tigris, a large 
part of the 2nd Division was concentrated at Kirkuk and the 
46th Division was sent to the Tigris from Altun Kopri, 

The following brief summary, taken from the German and 
Turkish accounts already referred to, shows generally the 
enemy plans and intentions during August and September. 
The fact that by the end of September the enemy had given up 
for the time being the idea of an offensive in Mesopotamia was 
not learnt nor realised by us for some time. 

The plan of campaign, arranged by General von Falkenhayn 
by the beginning of August, was that the Seventh Army should 
concentrate at Aleppo by the beginning of October and that 
the Turkish portion of it should march down the Euphrates 
to Hit, where it would be joined by the German Asiatic Corps, 
moving in motor lorries, so as to start the offensive from theie 
against the British left at the beginning of December. Early 
in August General von Falkenhayn went to Germany to 
inspect the Asiatic Corps, and by the middle of August, when 
he returned to Constantinople, he had doubts as to the advisa- 
bility of undertaking an offensive in Mesopotamia until the 
Palestine front was secure. 

At that time, according to the Tuikish account Yilderim,’' 
the distribution of the Turkish armies was as follows : — 

Mediterranean Sea Front 5th Army {eight weak divisions). 

Caucasus Front . . ' . . 3rd Army (six divisions), 2nd 

Army (four divisions, one 
cavalry brigade and several 
volunteer detachments). 

Mesopotamia Front . . 6th Army (six divisions and 

several volunteer detachments) . 

Palestine . , . . 4th Army (twelve divisions, one 

cavalry brigade and Hedjaz 
column). 

Yemen 7th Corps (three divisions). 

Rumania . . . . 6th Corps (two divisions). 

Reserve . . . . . . 7th Army (five divisions). 

Total . . 46 divisions and several 

detachments. 

* Actually, however, it does not appear to have all withdrawn until we 
advanced to the Jabal Hannin (see next Chapter). 
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This meant that the whole Turkish reserve wa 3 being taken 
to form the Seventh Army for the Baghdad project. 

On the Caucasus front the intentions of the Russians were not 
clear and information was scarce ; but the situation was not 
dangerous and General Headquarters transferred the 48th 
Division to the Fourth Army. 

In Mesopotamia, the Sixth Army could always be reinforced 
by troops opposed to the inactive Russians or by the 46th 
Division, then in reserve on the Great Zab ; but any rein- 
forcement to the Sixth Army involved great difficulty in 
regard to supply. There was no indication that the British 
force in Mesopotamia was being reinforced to any serious 
extent, but it was rapidly improving its communications.* No 
danger was anticipated on this front, as it was held that the 
British invasion had reached its natural limits. 

On the Palestine front the British had been increasing their 
strength since their failure at Gaza in April, and were evidently 
preparing for a renewed offensive on a big scale. This offensive 
seemed likely to begin about the middle of November. 

During August General von Falkenhayn represented to Enver 
Pasha that it would be necessary to make the Palestine front 
secure before moving against Baghdad ; but Enver would not 
agree. The former held to his ground, however, and at the end 
of August a conference on the subject took place between 
General von Falkenhayn and Enver and Djemal Pashas, when 
the only decision arrived at was to send the 24th Division to the 
Palestine front. General von Falkenhayn then put his proposals 
in writing before Enver Pasha, hinting that, if the latter still 
refused to listen, an appeal would be made to the German 
Supreme Command. Enver then gave a more favourable reply, 
and suggested that Falkenhayn should make a personal 
inspection of the Palestine front. Falkenhayn's German Chief 
of Staff, who had gone in the meantime to Germany to discuss 
the situation, returned from there at the beginning of September 
with permission from German Headquarters to postpone the 
offensive in Mesopotamia, and to move the YUderim Army, 
including the German Asiatic Corps, to the Palestine front. 
On his arrival General von Falkenhayn left Constantinople and 
inspected the Palestine front ; and by the middle of September 
Enver Pasha, it is said, realised the danger threatening 
Palestine. 

An additional subject of friction at this time between 
Falkenhayn and Djemal Pasha was the question of command ; 
and Mustapha Kemal, commanding the Turkish Seventh Army, 

* A British mail bag captured on or about 29th July indicated no likelihood 
of change in their force, i.e., 3rd, 7th, 13th, 14th and 15th Divisions and 
one cavalry brigade. 
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was also much dissatisfied. But, on this question also, Enver 
Pasha did not come to any decision till the end of September 
when he arrived at the following compromise. The forces 
in Syria and Arabia* were to form the Fourth Army under 
Djemal Pasha, with headquarters at Damascus ; the forces in 
Palestine, i.e., up to the northern boundary of the Jerusalem 
province and on the Jerusalem line of communication, were to 
be formed into a new Eighth Army, which with the Sixth and 
Seventh Armies were to come under Falkenhayn*s command. 

The enemy's main attention was thereafter concentrated on 
operations on the Palestine front, and though preparations in 
Mesopotamia continued they were only carried out in a luke- 
warm fashion. 

On the 30th September Mustapha Kemal Pasha, commanding 
the Turkish Seventh Army, sent a letter to Enver Pasha on the 
general situation, which, being ill-received by Enver, led to 
Mustapha Kemal's resignation a few days later. This letter is 
given in full in Appendix XLII, but for easy reference its main 
contentions are summarised here. Drawing attention to the 
chaotic state of the country internally, due to the failure and 
corruption of the civil administration, he said that if the war 
continued Turkey's greatest danger was probable internal 
dissolution. It was likely that the war might continue for a 
considerable time and the Central Powers did not hold the key 
to peace, while the forces of Turkey were so weak that even if 
all her resources were collected they would still be unsufficient. 
Constantinople might be attacked from the west. On the 
Caucasus front the Turks could make no headway, and could 
not stop a Russian offensive if made, though such an offensive 
seemed impossible. In Mesopotamia the British, having 
gained their objective, had no political, economic or military 
reasons for a further advance ; and even if they did continue 
to advance successfully, the loss of Mosul would not be very 
serious, and would not affect the general situation. On the 
Hejaz and Sinai fronts the enemy had not yet attained his 
political and military objectives, and was known to be preparing 
to achieve his purpose, which was the subjection of Turkey, 
the formation of a Christian state in. Palestine under British 
influence, the denuding of Turkey of her most prosperous 
provinces and the destruction of her last religious predominance. 

Thus the exigencies of the military situation required Turkey 
to be ready to meet an attack from the west and to forestall 
the enemy's advance on Syria. It was useless to ignore the 
danger to Syria or to think of recapturing Baghdad — a 


* i.e., Asir and Yemen. 
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physically impossible project — ^with Turkey’s last reserves. 
In his opinion it was essential at once to undertake internal 
reform and the concentration of all possible resources for a 
defensive military policy. A Turk responsible to his own 
Government should continue to hold the chief command in 
Syria and Hej az ; and Falkenhayn, whose interests were German 
and not Turkish, should come under this Turk’s orders. As 
regards his own Seventh Army, which should be sent south at 
once for the defence of Syria, he was prepared to assume the 
role of a spectator if the interests of the country demanded that 
his army should come xmder the orders of General von Kress.* 
He concluded his remarks by emphasising the necessity for 
Turkey to guard her independence against Germany. He was 
of the opinion that from the very i&rst Falkenhayn had realised 
the hopelessness of the Mesopotamian project ; and he was 
generally mistrustful of German intentions. 

It appears that Falkenhayn realised from the first that the 
Baghdad project would at any rate be very difficult. In 
General von Zwehl’s book, Erich von Falkenha 3 m,” a mem- 
orandum dated 9th August, 1917, is quoted wherein Falkenhayn 
expressed doubts as to the feasibility of the ente rprise. But 
there is no evidence before that date that he considered it 
hopeless. Mustapha KemaTs letter confirms the opinion that 
Enver Pasha favoured the idea till the last, and it is note- 
worthy that his final agreement to its postponement was 
apparently not given till after the destructive explosion at 
Haidar Pasha station on the 6th September. 

♦ Commanding on the Palestine front. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1917. OCCUPATION OF THE JABAE 
HAMRIN, ACTION OF TIKRIT AND DEATH OF 
GENERAL MAUDE. 

(Maps 35 and 36.) 

B y the capture of Ramadi General Maude had obtained 
information concerning the enemy’s intentions and 
preparations from which it seemed clear that Falkenhayn meant 
to carry out his main advance with the Turkish Seventh 
Army down the Euphrates while the Sixth Army operated on 
the Tigris and towards Mandali. But, early in October, 
accumidating evidence showed that General Allenby’s pre- 
parations for an offensive in Palestine were having a con- 
siderable effect on Falkenha 3 m’s intentions and preparations. 
The Turkish Seventh Army about Aleppo had detached one, 
if not two, divisions to Palestine, while the enemy preparations 
on the Euphrates, still in a very backward state, seemed 
to be progressing very slowly. Moreover, his collection of 
local supplies, only recently begun to any considerable extent, 
was evidently being hindered by our occupation of Ramadi. 
The Turkish Sixth Army also seemed unready for serious- 
operations. The constant desertions showed its moral to be 
indifferent ; its divisions were still weak in strength, though 
part of the 50th Division had joined it and the 46th 
Division was said to be about Altun Kbpri ; its railhead was 
still at Nisibin ; and it was very short of supplies. Finally, 
of the two German divisions reported as being prepared for 
service with the Turks, the first was said to be only leaving 
Germany for Constantinople at the end of September.* 
Although an army corps of the Turkish Seventh Army was 
said to be stOl about Aleppo in readiness to move down the 

* The composition of these divisions was uncertain. The 701st, 702nd* 
and 703rd Infantry Battalions, preparing for service with the Turks, were 
located in September as being at Neuhammer in Lower Silesia and news 
was received later in October of three other battalions there numbered 708th„ 
709th and 710th, of which the last was a reserve battalion. It was not till 
late in December that identification of units on the Palestine front gave us* 
a more correct idea of their strength and formation. A German cyclist 
brigade (4,000 rifles and 60 machine guns), withdrawn from, the Flanders 
front in September, was also reported as being destined, for Asia Minor ; 
but some weeks later it was identified on the Riga front. 
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Euphrates, it was felt, taking ever57thing into consideration, 
that a serious enemy offensive in Mesopotamia was not imminent. 
On the other hand there were several indications that the 
enemy meant to take advantage of the Russian inactivity to 
send small parties into Persia. 

On the extreme British right, British detachments occupied 
Mandali and Balad Ruz, while the 14th Division held a line 
which extended from the neighbourhood of Shahraban to and 
along the left bank of the Diyala as far south as Windiya, 
westward of which the 13th Division held a line to a point 
on the Tigris just north of Sindiya.* Opposite the British 
Illrd Corps was the Turkish XIII Corps holding a very 
extended line in no great strength, with its advanced troops 
along the western slopes of the Jabal Hamrin. In the area 
Qizil Ribat- Jabal Hamrin, east of the Diyala, it was estimated 
that the Turks had about 540 sabres, 1,100 rifles, and 12 guns, 
with a further 60 sabres about Khaniqin ; while between 
Kifri and the Diyala, and including an advanced detach* 
ment at Delli Abbas, their total strength was reckoned as 
about 50 sabres, 3,200 rifles and 28 guns. 

When the Russians withdrew from the Diyala General 
Maude would have hked to occupy the Jabal Hamrin, both 
to render his right flank more secure and to deny to the Turks 
this screen for movements against his flank and into Persia. 
But transportation difficulties and the great heat stood in 
the way. A further reason for its occupation was that from it 
the Turks were able to interfere seriously with the supply of 
water for irrigating the land along the Diyala. But it was not 
till the beginning of October, when the weather was cooler, the 
light railway running to Shahraban, the conversion to metre- 
gauge of the section from Baghdad to Baquba nearing 
completion and the Turco-German offensive hanging fire, 
that General Maude felt in a position to carry out this project. 
On the 7th October he discussed the outline of the necessary 
operations with General Marshall, to whom he sent orders 
next day that the Illrd Corps, with certain cavalry and army 
troops attached, was to occupy the Jabal Hamrin on the 
Diyala left bank so as to control the mouths of the various 
canals fed by the Diyala downstream of Abu Zenabil. At 
the same time General Marshall was asked to submit to General 
Headquarters the broad details of his plan, for which the 
preliminary movements should be commenced so as to enable 
the column on the Diyala right bank to begin to make its 
presence felt by the enemy by the 17th October. 


See Map 35. 
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General Marshall's plan, which was approved by General 
Mande, was first to drive the Turks out of their advanced 
position about Delli Abbas and then to hold them in front 
while his main attack developed against their left flank. For 
this purpose, after leaving portions of his Corps to hold the 
line Mandali-Shahraban-Windiya-Sindiya, General Marshall 
divided his striking force into three groups. The Right Group, 
under General Egerton, consisting of the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
and part of the 14th Division, was composed of three cavalry 
regiments, four armoured cars, seven infantry battalions and 
thirty-eiglxt guns. The Centre Group, under General Thomson, 
was composed of four infantry battalions and twenty guns ; 
and the Left Group, under General Cayley, of two cavalry 
squadrons, two armoured cars, eight infantry battalions and 
twenty guns.* 

Part of the 30th Squadron, R.F.C., with headquarters at 
Shahraban, where General Marshall also established his 
advanced headquarters, co-operated ; and nearly 800 Ford 
vans were detailed for supply and transport purposes. 

The forward concentration commenced on the 16th October. 
On the 18th the Left Group, meeting with little opposition, 
occupied an east and west line to the northward of Delli Abbas, 
with its right flank bent back to connect at the Diyala with 
the line held by the Centre Group to the north of Shahraban. 
The Right Group was then in three portions : the 36th Infantry 
Brigade Group at Shahraban, the 37th Infantry Brigade Group 
on the eastern side of the Ruz canal three miles south of Tel 
Ibara, and the 7th Cavalry Brigade at Mandali. In the 

* The composition of the three groups was as follows : — 

Right Group — 14th Divisional Headquarters ; Headquarters 14th Divisional 
Artillery; 2nd Battery, R.F.A, (less one section), A(S91ih Battery, R.F.A., 
66th Brigade, R.F.A. (from 13th Division), one section 26th Mountain 
Battery ; 12ti. Company Sappers and Miners, 15th Company Sappers and 
Miners (less two sections), detachment No. 1 Bridging Train, i28th Pioneers 
(less one company) ; 36th Infantry Brigade (less 26th Punjabis) ; 37th 
Infantry Brigade ; 7th Cavalry Brigade, with ** S Battery, R.H.A . ; 14th 
Light Armoured Motor Battery (less three sections), one section 6th Light 
Armoured Motor Battery ; and administrative units . 

Cmtrs Group — 35th Infantry Brigade ,* 13th Brigade, R.F.A. (8th and 44th 
Batteries only), 2/ 104th Battery, R.G.A. (60-pounders), 269th Siege Battery, 
R.G.A. (6-inch howitzers). No. 80 Anti-aircraft section ; 13th Company 
Sappers and Miners, one company I28th Pioneers, detachment No. 1 Bridging 
Train ; and administrative units. 

Left Group — 13th Divisional Headquarters ; 12th Cavalry (less two 
squadrons) ; 13th Divisional Cyclist Company ; 55th Brigade, R.F.A. (less 
one section), No. 92 Anti-aircraft Section (less one gun) ; two companies 
8th Welch Pioneers, 71st and 88th Companies, R.E., detachment No. 1 
Bridging Train ; 38th Infantry Brigade ; 40tibi Infantry Brigade ; one 
section 6th Light Armoured, Motor Battery ; and administrative units. 
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evening, clouds of dust seen rising from the Jabal Hamrin 
suggested a possible enemy retirement. But the Centre Group, 
moving forward after dark to occupy the line of the Ruz canal 
to the north-east of Shahraban, encountered a good deal of 
opposition from Turkish piquets. During the night the Right 
Group concentrated about Chahriz-Tel Ibara with a view to 
attacking the enemy’s left flank next morning and cutting 
him off from Qizil Ribat. The Centre Group was to engage 
the enemy to its front but was not to advance from the Ruz 
canal till the Right Group attack had developed ; and the 
Left Group was to drive the enemy from the right bank of 
the Diyala up to the intake of the Mansuriya watercut. 

On the l^h October the 36th Brigade Group remained in 
the Chahriz-Tel Ibara area as a reserve. The 37th Brigade 
Group, with the 7th Cavalry Brigade on its right, moved off 
at 5.45 a.m. in a north-easterly direction and, passing round 
the south-eastern end of the Jabal Hamrin, emerged on to 
the Qizil Ribat plateau without incident. Leaving the 13th 
Lancers with two Horse Artillery guns to cover the flank of 
the 37th Brigade, the remainder of the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
then pushed forward rapidly to the north-west and reached 
the Qizil Ribat road near its crossing over the Kurdarra river 
about 7.30 a.m. Some of the Turks from the Jabal Hamrin 
had already retired to Qizil Ribat, but others were seen with- 
drawing ; and these, cut off from Qizil Ribat, only managed 
to escape by fording the Diyala near Abu Zenabil. The cavalry 
took altogether about a dozen prisoners. 

The 37th Brigade had also advanced north-westward along 
the north-eastern slopes of the Jabal Hamrin with a left flank 
guard moving along the crest. Meeting no opposition, it 
reached the road crossing over the Kurdarra river about 
midday ; and not long after this got into hehograph communi- 
cation with the 35th Brigade of the Centre Group which had, 
in the meantime, advanced from the line of the Ruz canal 
and had gained the crest of the Jabal Hamrin near the Di37ala 
without encoimtering any of the enemy. 

West of the Diyala, the 38th Infantry and 55th Artillery 
Brigades had occupied Mansuriya village and a line to its 
north-west by 11 a.m. They had come under some hostile 
shpll fire and in front of them the enemy was still occupying 
trenches in the foothills-, to attack which our infantry would 
have to advance over about seven hundred yards of flat ground 
devoid of cover. Consequently, to avoid the risk of heavy 
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casualties, it was decided to postpone the attack, at first till 
after dark and finally till early next morning. 

At nightfall the 37th Brigade, with the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
bivouacking close in rear, was facing north, astride the 
Shahraban-Qizil Ribat road just north of the Kurdarfa river ; 
two miles south of the cavalry bivouac, the 35th Brigade 
outposts held an east and west line on the Jabal Hamrin 
from the Qizil Ribat road to close to the Diyala ; and the 
'38th Brigade occupied a line extending some three miles to 
the north-west from Mansuriya. At 8.30 p.m. General Marshall 
issued orders for General Cayley to establish himself during 
the night across the river loop east of Mansuriya ; while next 
morning General Thomson was to extend and swing forward 
his right flank. General Egerton was to use his cavalry to 
reconnoitre and threaten Qizil Ribat ; and aU available technical 
troops were to improve the communications. 

Early on the 20th October, General Cayley's troops advanced 
to attack the enemy's trenches. But the enemy had retired 
during the night and by midday the 38th Brigade had occupied 
an east and west line astride the Jabal Hamrin with its right 
on the Diyala, about one and a half miles northward of 
Mansuriya, and its left about Mujariyin. The 7th Cavalry 
Brigade entered Qizil Ribat between 8 and 9 a.m., finding 
that the Turks had retired across the Diyala and had destroyed 
their bridge. The armoured cars reconnoitred for six miles 
towards Khaniqin but saw no signs of the enemy ; and in 
the evening they and the cavalry withdrew to the southward. 

General Marshall had gained his objective with the loss of 
only thirty-seven casualties. During the next few days some 
sixteen more casualties were incurred in reconnaissance work ; 
and our position in the Jabal Hamrin was consolidated. Work 
was then commenced in this area to ensure a good system of 
road communication, with the result that the tangle of hills 
was gradually traversed by a number of roads suitable for 
wheeled traffic.* 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hussain Hasni Anoir Bey in '' Yilderim " 
says that Falkenhayn and Halil Pasha, commanding the 
Turkish Sixth Army, met on the 5th October half way 
between Mosul and Ras-al-Ain and arrived at the following 
decisions. The Diyala front was to be reinforced by the 
Sulaimaniya group. The cavalry brigade was to remain 
south of the Diyala and the Sixth Army to continue to 
hold the Jabal Hamrin, unless difficulties of supply or 
serious pressure from the enemy necessitated withdrawal, 

♦ This involved much hard work induding the construction of some 
seventy-five bridges over the various canals and watercourses. 
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when a gradual retirement towards Tuz Khurmatli would be 
carried out, aU food being removed from the area traversed 
and aU bridges and roads destroyed. To gain as much informa- 
tion as possible of the enemy’s intentions, the Sixth Army 
was to demonstrate against Ms flanks, communications and 
isolated detachments. 

It was apparently not till the 6th October that the Turkish 
aeroplanes observed the construction of the light railway from 
Baquba to Shahraban ; and from the 14th to the 17th October 
they reported some movement in the neighbourhood of Shah- 
raban and DeUi Abbas, though they seem to have had little 
idea of the real size of the force we were concentrating. The 
account gives no indication of the strength or dispositions of 
the Turkish force on the 18th and 19th October, but makes 
it clear that the Jabal Hamrin and QizU. Ribat were evacuated 
by order. On the morning of the 20th their cavalry brigade 
and one infantry regiment of their 6th Division are said to 
have been distributed between the source of the Narin river 
and the upper reaches of the Diyala, while the two other 
infantry regiments of the division were on the Jabal Hamrin 
and guarding the bridge at Narin Kopri respectively. 

British attention was now directed to the Tigris. At daybreak 
on the 22nd October a patrol from the British position to the 
north-west of Samarra encountered some hostile infantry 
about eight miles to the north, and further reconnaissances 
showed that some 4,000 to 6,000 men of the Turkish XVIII 
Corps were advancing southward on the Tigris right bank. 
On that bank the advanced Turkish troops reached the vicinity 
of Huwaislat by the evening, while an enemy detachment of aU. 
arms was also reported to have reached the neighbourhood 
of EsM Baghdad on the left bank. During the day, to aid in 
clearing up the situation, the 63rd Squadron, R.F.C., was 
placed imder General Cobbe’s orders ; while General Maude 
dflrected the Cavalry Division to concentrate on the Tigris 
right bank opposite Sindiya and a brigade of the 17th Division 
to be ready to move from Baghdad to Balad. General Cobbe had 
also ordered the 8th Infantry and the 4th Field Artillery Brigades 
to move forward to Samarra ; and that night General Maude 
suggested to him that he should attack the Turks on the morning 
of the 23rd before they had time to establish themselves in a 
position. General Cobbe, however, preferred to await the 
arrival of the reinforcements from the 3rd Division as well as 
clearer and more definite indications of the enemy’s strength 
and dispositions. From information obtained on the 23rd it 
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was estimated that the enemy’s 51st and 52nd Divisions on 
the Tigris right bank were closing up on Huwaislat and that 
his 14th Division was moving down the left bank. 

General Cobbe issued orders for the enemy at Huwaislat 
to be attacked on the 'morning of the 24th October by the 7th 
Division, which was to be reinforced for the occasion by the 
32nd Lancers, 8th Infantry and 4th Field Artillery Brigades, 
and four armoured cars. General Fane, commanding 7th 
Division, made arrangements for this force to move forward 
after dark and attack early on the 24th, one infantry brigade 
holding the enemy in front while the main force struck -at his 
right flank and rear. But during the night the Turks hastily 
retired northward and in the morning the 7th Division 
found that Huwaislat had been evacuated. Part of the division 
pushed on for a further three miles northward without en- 
countering opposition : and EsM Baghdad on the Tigris left 
bank was also found to be clear of the enemy by our cavalry 
patrols. In the afternoon our troops, most of whom had 
covered many miles in the previous twenty-four hours, returned 
to Samarra. 

The Turkish account “ Yilderim ” sa37s that, under orders 
from Falkenha 3 m, the XVIII Corps attacked on the 22nd and 
23rd October towards Samarra, with the intention of easing 
the situation on the Diyala front ; and that Sixth Army 
Headquarters disliked the project. The 51st Division, the 
account says, advanced on the right bank and the 52nd Division 
on the left bank, while the 14th Division closed up on Tikrit 
from the northward. The account speaks of more fighting 
and of larger British forces being engaged on these two da}^ 
than can be reconciled with the entries in our own war diaries 
and concludes by saying that the XVIII Corps fell back on 
the 24th, according to order, to its old position. The general 
situation in Mesopotamia at the end of October is described 
as follows : " All these events which occurred during the 
month showed that the enemy aimed at consolidating his 
front on the Tigris while pushing forward his wings on the 
Euphrates and Diyala. Except for the disaster at Ramadi 
our own position was little changed. There was no clear 
indication yet to show whether the enemy intended to make a 
serious attempt on Mosul. The Sixth Army received instruc- 
tions to avoid any serious fighting south of the Jabal Hamrin 
and thus maintain the status quo in Iraq.” 

During the latter half of October all the information received 
by General Maude confirmed the opinion that for the time 
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being the enemy's main energies were directed towards the 
Palestine front. A considerable number of German troops,, 
including probably the 701st, 702nd and 703rd Battalions, 
after inspection by the Kaiser at Constantinople at the begin- 
ning of October, had left for Palestine, where a third, and 
possibly a fourth, division from the Seventh Army concen- 
tration at Aleppo had also gone. All reports agreed that all 
troop movement towards Mesopotamia had practically ceased 
and was proceeding towards Palestine instead. It was also 
reported at the same time that the Turks were mobilising 
all men up to 52 years of age, irrespective of race and creed. 
This would certainly increase the already large number of 
desertions from the Turkish army, and the fact that it was 
found necessary brought out clearly the straits to which the 
enemy was reduced for man-power. It also lessened the 
importance of the news that the Aleppo-Hit road would soon 
be ht for motor ‘lorries. 

The Turks and Germans were still engaged, however, in 
trying to push forward agents on both General Maude's flanks 
to create trouble in Persia and among the Arabs to the west 
of the British lines of communication. It was reported that 
German officers intended to utilise a large body of Persian 
gendarmerie, whom' the Turks had disbanded and were 
sending back to Persia,* for anti-British activities there ; 
and General Maude made arrangements with Baratoff to inter- 
cept them. The German propaganda amongst the Arabs 
showed little signs of success. For instance, the Muntafik 
Shaikh Ajaimi, who had always been prepared to sell his 
services to the highest bidder, had to our knowledge been 
receiving a handsome monthly subsidy from the Germans, 
ostensibly for the purpose of raising forces against us. But it 
was clear that he had little influence remaining and had been 
quite unsuccessful in his recent efforts to raise tribal forces. 

Early in October, General Prjevalski, commanding the Russian 
Caucasus Armies, intimated that his troops would be unable 
to co-operate with Greneral Maude's force. But, as he wished 
to do what he could, he suggested that a force of 15,000 
Cossacks should be sent to act under General Maude's orders. 
As it was thought that their moral and efficiency had been less 
affected by the events of the Revolution than those of the 
Russian infantry, this offer was at first accepted. But it 
became doubtful if they could reach Mesopotamia in time to 
be of use or if their co-operation, aU things considered, would 
be of any practical value ; and it was decided that it would 

* They had accompanied the Turkish XIII Corps in its retreat from Hamadan 
in March, but had been found useless by the Turks. 
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be preferable that, if available, they should be utilised in 
replacing the unreliable troops with Baratoff to guard the 
routes into Persia. Moreover, while it was clear that there 
was no longer any hope of finishing off the war against Turkey 
by a combined movement by the Russian forces in Armenia 
and Kurdistan and by ourselves in Mesopotamia and Palestine, 
the news of the capture by General Allenby of Beersheba and 
1,800 Turkish prisoners on the 31st October lessened the 
necessity for obtaining Russian co-operation in the defence of 
our positions in Mesopotamia. 

Considering that he had a chance of striking a blow at the 
Turkish force on the Tigris, General Maude in an operation 
order of the 28th October directed General Cobbe to attack 
the Turkish position about Daur.* It was estimated that the 
Turks had 200 sabres, 4,000 rifles, 20 guns and 36 machine 
guns on the Tigris right bank opposite Daur, with a detachment 
of 200 sabres and 4 machine guns at Daur ; at Auja, 1,100 
rifles and 12 machine guns ; at Tikrit, 60 sabres, 1,300 rifles, 
19 guns and 14 machine guns ; and about Fat-ha, some thirty 
miles north of Tikrit, 40 sabres, 5,000 rifles, 16 guns and 60 
machine guns. There was also reason to believe that, if the 
British attacked, the enemy intended to retire to a prepared 
position about Fat-ha. 

The position opposite Daur was to be attacked at daybreak 
on the 2nd November by the 1st Corps, reinforced by the 
Cavalry Division and ten armoured cars, with the object of 
destroying the 51st Turkish Division, in occupation of this 
position, before it could be reinforced. 

As it was important that the operation should be in the 
nature of a surprise, all preliminary movements were to be 
carried out under cover of night and the troops were to be 
concealed from hostile aeroplane observation as much as possible 
by day. 

Part of No. 63 S.quadron, R.F.G,, would be attached to the 
1st Corps, as well as 500 Ford vans and 10 motor lorries. 

The whole force (except the Ford vans and motor lorries) 
was to be concentrated near the British position north-west 
of Samarra by daybreak on the 1st November and the forward 
movement to the points of assembly was to be made during 
the night lst/2nd, the troops moving as light as possible. 

The Cavalry Division, moving wide round the enemy's 
right flank so as not to betray its movement, was to reach a 
point approximately nine miles due west of Daur in time to 
move forward from there at 4 a.m.t and shell the enemy's 

* See Hap S6. 

t Simrise was about 6.15 a.m. 
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-camps about five miles to the north-westward of Daur. The 
mission of the Cavalry Division was to surprise the enemy 
and press vigorously any success which it might achieve ; but 
it was to be careful to guard its northern flank against the 
advance of hostile reinforcements from that direction. 

The advanced troops of the main column with adequate 
artillery were to be deployed on a line about seven miles south- 
west of Daur in time to move forward from there at 4.30 a.m. 
The mission of this column was to avoid an advance so early 
as to give the alarm prematurely, but to arrive on the scene 
in sufiicient time to exploit to the full any surprise success that 
the cavalry might achieve and to prevent the enemy from 
turning his whole attention to the cavalry. 

The necessity of careful guiding, extreme secrecy and exact 
timings during the night march was emphasised ; and during 
the hours of daylight after 4 p.m. on the 1st November reports 
were to be sent to General Headquarters at least hourly and 
at other times as necessary. 

The Turkish first line of trenches extended in a large southerly 
salient to a point about five miles west of the Tigris, with a 
second line in rear whose right flank overlapped the right 
flank of the first line. For the few days preceding the attack 
No. 63 Squadron, R.F.C., carried out many special reconnais- 
sances of, and photographed, this position. 

The country on the Tigris right bank between the Turkish 
first line and the British position near Samarra was of a varying 
nature. Generally speaking, the area adjoining the river for 
a width of about two miles was a flat low-ljdng plain ; while 
west of this, also for a width of about two miles, was a strip 
of broken ground bounded on the west by a low plateau of 
bare, open and undulating coxmtry. 

General Cobbe's operation order of the 31st October followed 
the lines of that issued by General Maude on the 28th.* His 
striking force was divided into three groups — ^the Cavalry 
Division under General Jones, the 7th Division under General 
Fane and the 21st Infantry Brigade under (General Leshe.f 

* As usual. General Maude's order had been dra^ra up as a result of previous 
discussion with General Cobbe. 

t Cavalry Division Group — ^The Cavalry Division, C/56th Battery, R.F.A., 
and eight armoured cars of the IStibi, 14th and 15th Light Armoured Motor 
Batteries. 

1th Division Group — 7th Division (less 21st Infantry Brigade and three 
batteries 56th Brigade, R.F.A.), 8th Infantry Brigade, 32nd Lancers (less 
two squadrons), 4-Si Brigade, R.F.A. and a Heavy Artillery Group (2/86th 
Battery less one section, 157th Battery and 257th Battery) of six 60-pounders, 
and four 6-inch howitzers. 

21st Brigade Group — One squadron 32nd Lancers, 21st Infantry Brigade, 
two armoured cars 6th Light Armoured Motor Battery, 56th Brigade, 
R.F.A. (less two batteries), one section 2/86th Battery (60-pounders), and 
4tii Company Sappers and Miners, 
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The position of deployment for the Cavalry Division was as 
given by General Maude, but that for the 7th Division was 
about two miles west of the line given by General Maude, 
and from that point its advanced guard was to advance two miles 
northward at 4.30 a.m. and then, at 5.30 a.m., followed by 
the whole division, north-eastward against the western side 
of the Turkish salient. The 21st Brigade Group, moving up 
the Tigris left bank to co-operate with the attack on the right 
bank by shell fire and to protect our watering parties on that 
bank, was to reach a point five miles due south of Daur not 
earlier than 6 a.m., in readiness to push on to Daur. Further, 
the 9th Infantry Brigade of the 3rd Division was to be in readiness 
at Samarra to move forward as a reserve if required. 

About 4 p.m, on the 1st November, an enemy aeroplane 
flew over the British concentration area, but it is not Imown 
if its occupants observed anything unusual.* The moon rose 
at 6.49 p.m. on the 1st November and facilitated the long night 
march. The Cavalry Division had about twenty-four miles to 
cover to reach its point of deployment, and at about 4.15 a.m. 
on the 2nd the leading brigade (6th) saw camp fires to the 
north and north-east which appeared to mark the right flank 
of the enemy position. Considering that his division was too 
far to the east General Jones ordered a change ot direction to 
the north-west, and the division, believing it had reached the 
vicinity of its allotted position, halted about 4.30 a.m. 
Actually, however, it had halted to the south-west of it. General 
Fane's troops, one brigade of which had a march of nineteen 
miles to make, began moving at 5.30 p.m., and reached their 
position of deployment by 4.30 a.m. without a hitch. 

In a personal reconnaissance to the east, carried out shortly 
before dawn, the commander of the 6th Cavalry Brigade 
could not find the enemy's camps which he had been directed 
to sheU ; and at 6.15 a.m. he moved off in a north-easterly 
direction with his brigade and V " Battery, R.H.A., to try 
and turn the enemy's right flank so as to assist our infantry 
attack. But, being soon checked by fire from the enemy's 
second line, the brigade moved further westward so as to 
threaten the enemy's rear, only to be held off again by con- 
siderable hostile artillery fire. At 6.15 a.m. also, the 13th 
Lancers of the 7th Cavalry Brigade had been ordered to 
advance towards Auja to guard against any hostile movement 
from there against the left flank of the Cavalry Division. 
Mistaking its direction, however, the regiment found itself 
in front of the enemy second line and was forced to take cover 

* Strict orders had been issued for the troops to remain under cover during 
the hours of daylight J but as the area could be seen by enemy patrols from 
the neighbourhood of EsM Baghdad it is possible that they may have had 
reason to suspect a large concentration at this time. 
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in broken ground until the infantry of the 7th Division came up. 
General Cobbe apparently received no definite information of 
the whereabouts of the cavalry till 7.30 a.m., when he received 
a report from an airman saying that the division was a mile 
west of its allotted position of deployment.* 

At 5.30 a.m., the 7th Division started to attack the western 
side of the Turkish salient, the 28th Brigade (advanced guard) 
leading, followed by the 19th Brigade in support. The 8th 
Brigade was held back in divisional reserve on the right flank ; 
and all the artillery was sent forward to support the 28th 
Brigade, whose flanks were covered by two squadrons 32nd 
Lancers. Coming under hostile infantry and artillery fire 
about 6 a.m., the 28th Brigade pushed oh vigorously and 
about an hour and a quarter later its leading battalion (56th 
Rifles) carried the trenches in its front without difiiculty. 
From here the brigade continued its advance with very little 
delay, the 2nd Leicestershire moving up on the right and the 
51st Sikhs on the left of the 56th Rifles. The Turkish second 
line was more strongly held than their first line had been and 
there was more opposition to our advance. But by 9.30 a.m. 
its left centre was in the hands of the 51st and 56th, the 
Leicestershire were advancing to the eastern edge of the plateau 
and the enemy was everywhere falling back hastily on Tikrit. 
While this infantry attack was in progress the enemy had been 
able to hold off our Cavalry Division, evidently by the use of 
reinforcements which advanced from Auja ; and when the 
cavalry was able to advance towards Tikrit about 10 a.m., 
its patrols were checked by the rifle and artillery fire of the 
Turkish rear guard in a naturally strong position near Auja.t 

The 7th Division, whose men had in some cases marched 
about thirty miles since 5.30 p.m. the previous day, was ordered 
not to advance any farther after capturing the enemy's second 
line. But the Cavalry Division, after watering in the Tigris, 
started early in the afternoon to move northward against the 
Turkish rear guard at Auja, only to find, however, that it had 
already retired ; and at 4.30 p.m. the division withdrew to 
bivouac opposite Daur. On the Tigris left bank, the 21st 
Brigade Group, meeting with very Httle opposition, had 
reached a position about a mile south of Daur. 

During the day our total casualties amounted to 224, of 
which, except for 15 in the Cavalry Division, practically the 

* Through a mistake the aeroplaues on contact patrol had not previously 
recognised the cavalry ground signals. 

t Enemy aircraft showed considerable bombing activity, directed mainly 
against our Cavalry Division, but fortunately without much effect. 
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whole had occurred in the 28th Brigade.* Including 82 
prisoners captured, the Turkish casualties were estimated at 
about 260. 

At 2.20 p.m., after the Cavalry Division had started to turn 
the Turkish rear guard out of Auja, General Cobbe telegraphed 
to (General Maude proposing to withdraw his force next day 
to Samarra. But General Maude replied that, as it was probable 
that the Turks would evacuate Tikrit, General Cobbe’s force 
should not withdraw till this was verified, in which case Tikrit 
should be visited and the enemy stores there destroyed. 
General Cobbe accordingly issued orders for the Cavalry 
Division to push forward into Tikrit next morning and destroy 
the stores there. Aeroplanes were to reconnoitre Auja and 
Tikrit as soon as it was light enough to see ; the 7th Division 
was to advance as far as Auja, pushing forward its heavy 
artillery to shell Tikrit ; and the 21st Brigade Group on the 
Tigris left bank was to be held ready to co-operate in the 
movement. 

On the 3rd November, before it was light. General Cobbe 
received orders from General Maude that if it wras found that 
Tikrit had not been abandoned the force was to return to 
Samarra. Auja was occupied at an early hour by the 19th 
Infantry Brigade, which came under considerable shell fire ; 
and our aeroplanes and cavalry found Tikrit to be held in 
strength. Consequently, in accordance with his orders. General 
Cobbe soon after 1 p.m. ordered his troops to withdraw to 
their previous night's bivouacs. Their total casualties during 
the day had been 94, of which seven were in the Cavalry 
Division. In the evening General Cobbe issued orders for 
withdrawal next day to Samarra. 

At 7.10 a.m. on the 4th November General Cobbe received 
the following message from General Maude : — " In consequence 
of certain developmentsf on whole front, no further movements 
towards Samarra should be made by your troops tih further 
orders. Wire their present distribution.” General Cobbe 
cancelled his order for withdrawal and at 8.40 a.m. telegraphed 
the dispositions of his force to General Headquarters. At 
noon he received a further message from General Maude saying 
that he had received confirmation of his previous information 
that the Turks might evacuate Tikrit if we advanced and that 
it "was probable that stores were being removed from Tikrit. 

* Of these the 56th Rifles contributed 108 and the 51st Sikhs 82, 

t There is nothing in the records to show what developments were alluded 
to. But General Maude had just heard of General Allenby's capture of Beer- 
sheba and he may have had this in his mind. 
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But this would necessarily take time and if the cavalry were to 
move that night to a position say about seven miles north- 
westward of Tikrit and General Cobbe were to attack Tikrit 
next day, after moving his infantry and artillery forward at 
night, he might achieve substantial results. General Cobbe 
was to telegraph his views. 

General Cobbe replied in the evening. He said that on the 
previous day the Turks had manned their eight miles of trenches, 
at Tikrit continuously, being in considerable numbers in the 
southern part of them. It was presumed that both their 
51st and 52nd Divisions were there and aeroplane reconnais- 
sance on the 4th had shown no movement to the north. This, 
meant that they had adequate force to provide a strong defence 
to cover the removal of their stores and consequenQy a de- 
termined assault on our part would be necessary. He proposed, 
to assemble the 7th Division at a point about a mile west of 
the right of the enemy's late second line opposite Daur, to 
move due north from there and attack the enemy's trenches 
at Tikrit, a little north of the point where they bent to the 
north-west, at daylight. As digging would be difficult, this 
attack must endeavour to get through and for it he would 
require all three brigades with the 7th Division. He had 
consequently ordered up from Samarra and Istabulat, in 
anticipation of his plan being approved, the 9th Infantry 
Brigade and two batteries. It would not be feasible, he said, 
to attack via Auja, as the ground was too broken for a successful 
night approach. The Cavalry Division would move round to 
the enemy's right flank and its presence might detain some 
enemy in the trenches there, but, as any shelling compelled 
the cavalry to keep wide, it must use mounted action and be 
prepared to suffer losses if it was to effect any good. General 
Cobbe was taking all preliminary action despite short notice 
and was prepared to carry on. He asked for an early reply. 

About two hours later General Cobbe telegraphed to General 
Maude that his preparations were complete and the operation 
would be proceeded with. To this General Maude replied. 
sa3nng that he did not wish operations to be hurried unduly 
and they should be postponed for twenty-four hours if more 
deliberate plans were necessary. General Cobbe, however,, 
decided, as it was left to his discretion, to carry out the operation 
at once. 

The waUed town of Tikrit stands on the Ti^s right bank, 
on a bluff, which rises in a sheer cliff from the river to a height 
of over 80 feet ; and from the highest houses of the town,. 
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150 feet above river level, an excellent view is obtainable, 
Daur being easily visible. The Turkish trench line, about a 
mile south of the town, extended from the Tigris bank for 
about a mile westward and then bent back north-westward 
and northward for another five miles. For the greater part 
of its length the first line trench was continuous ; second and 
third lines, connected with the first line, had been constructed 
in many places ; and there were numerous machine gun 
emplacements. Further, the greater part of the left half of 
the line, where the broken ground in front afforded some cover, 
had been made especially strong ; while the flat open plain 
afforded an excellent field of fire to the right half of the line. 

General Cobbe had elected to make his attack against a 
part of the Turkish left centre where his infantry could obtain 
cover in the broken ground and to which they could readily 
obtain access by a night march over the open and undulating 
plain.* From its position of assembly opposite Daur the 7th 
Division was to move by night due north to a position of 
deployment about three miles south-west of the distinct angle 
in the Turkish line and was to regulate its advance from there 
so as to attack as soon as the artillery could see sufficiently 
to cover it. Supported by the whole of the artillery, the attack 
was to be pressed with the greatest vigour. 

The Cavalry Division and armoured cars were to be at a 
point about three miles west of the extreme Turkish right 
flank by 6.30 a.m., by which time the cavalry patrols were to 
be in contact with the right half of the Turkish first line. 
In addition to preventing the enemy withdrawing troops from 
his right to reinforce his left, the cavalry was to cover the left 
flank of our own infantry and to watch for any opportunity 
afforded by their success. The 9th Infantry Brigade, with 
two field batteries, from Samarra was to form Corps Reserve 
opposite Daur ; and the 21st Brigade Group, moving up the 
Tigris left bank, would co-operate, if possible, by long range 
fire. 

By 5 and 5.30 a.m. on the 5th November the 7th and Cavalry 
Divisions had reached their respective allotted positions and 
the 21st Brigade Group had by daybreakf disposed its guns 
eastward of Tikrit to co-operate with the right bank attack. 

At 5.30 a.m. the 8th Infantry and 4th Field Artillery Brigades, 
forming the advanced guard to the 7th Division, moved 
forward to occupy the Jibin Wadi and to advance from there 
against the enemy's trenches about one and a half m,iles to 
the north-east. The infantry had orders to push in at once if 


* See Map 36. 

t Sunrise was about 6.20 a.m. 
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the trenches were only lightly held, but, otherwise, to reconnoitre 
closely and send back information to enable General Fane to 
launch a co-ordinated attack as soon as possible. At 5.45 a.m. , 
when the enemy’s artillery opened fire, the 47th Sikhs, leading 
the 8th Brigade, drove enemy piquets out of the Jibin Wadi ; 
and then, patrolling with dash and enterprise, sent General 
Fane sufficient information before 9 a.m. to enable him to 
draw up his plan of attack. By 9.30 a.m. the 47th Sikhs had 
established themselves in a nala about eight hundred yards from 
the enemy’s position, the 59th Rifles had come up on their right, 
the 2/124th Infantry had closed up on their left rear in support 
and the 1st Manchester were well forward in a central position 
as brigade reserve. 

General Fane decided that the 8th Brigade should attack 
on a frontage of six hundred 37ards, under cover of an artillery 
barrage* and supported by the fire of the 19th Brigade, which 
had orders to exploit any success gained by the 8th Brigade 
by pushing through it to the northward as soon as the 
trenches had been taken. The 28th Brigade was held back as 
divisional reserve ; and the artillery was all moved forward 
to support the attack. 

In the meantime the Cavalry Division had sent its two 
brigades to gain contact with and contain the enemy on the 
three miles or so of trench line to their front. On the right 
the 7th Cavalry Brigade had also to take measures to prevent 
any counter-attack against the left of the 7th Division ; and 
on the left the 6th Cavalry Brigade had also to guard against 
attack from the northward. Both brigades soon reported the 
trenches to their front to be held in strength. 

It was evident that the enemy meant to stand. His artillery 
fire was heavy, well sustained and accurate, and so frequently 
cut our telephone lines that the arrangements for artillery 
support could not be completed to allow of an infantry assault 
taking place before 11.30 a.m.t 

At this hour our artillery bombardment commenced and, 
thanks to the excellent co-operation between aeroplanes and 
guns, proved both accurate and effective. A minute later 
the 59th Rifles and 47th Sikhs, with the 2/124th Infantry in 
close' support, started their advance. Moving with great 


♦ This was to overlap the frontage of attack by 150 yards on each flank, 
t This delay in making the arrangements for artillery support had the 
result of shortening the daylight time in which to gain decisive resulte ; as 
it was apparently owing to tihis delay that more of our infantry did not 
come into action during the day. 

(19465) G 
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steadiness and determination, these three battalions carried 
their objective without pause or check and established them- 
selves in portions of the incomplete Turkish third line on a 
frontage of some eight hundred yards. The trenches had been 
held only lightly by Turkish infantry, of whom about 85 were 
taken prisoner. But the casualties of our three battalions had 
amoimted to about 30 per cent, of their strength, due to the 
enemy's artillery fire and to enfilade rifle and machine gun 
fire, especially from a high-sited strong point to the left of 
our attack. 

Heavy casualties had also been incurred in the 28th Punjabis 
and 1st Seaforth Highlanders (19th Brigade) which had ihoved 
forward to the right and left respectively of the 8th Brigade 
to afford covering fixe ; and it had been found necessary to 
send forward the 92nd Punjabis to reinforce the 28th Punjabis 
in view of an enemy counter-attack. 

At 12.45 p.m. the 1st Manchester were sent up to reinforce 
the right of the 8th Brigade firing line and arrived in time to 
assist in repelling a Turkish counter-attack. Owing to the 
severance by hostile artillery fire of all cable communications 
from the front, and to the failure of our infantry to indicate 
their position to our contact aeroplanes,* it was a long time 
before General Fane learnt that the 8th Brigade had captured 
the Turkish trenches. Owing to this and to the fact that three 
battalions of the 19th Brigade were still heavily engaged on 
the right and left rear of the 8th Brigade, the original intention 
of immediately pushing the 19th Brigade northward through 
the 8th Brigade was not carried out. 

The 8th Brigade continued to suffer from heavy enfilade 
fire from both flanks ; and another counter-attack was launched 
against its right, but was repulsed about 3 p.m. As the strong 
point to its left was stiU giving much trouble by its fire. General 
Peebles, commanding the 19th Brigade, received orders to 
capture it. Under cover of an artillery barrage, which com- 
menced at 4.20 p.m, and continued for fifteen minutes, the 
attack on it was carried out with great dash and gallantry by 
the Seaforth Highlanders and 125th Rifles and met with 
complete success, the enemy's trenches being occupied about 
4.45 p.m. and a number of prisoners taken. 

It seemed to the commander of the 7th Cavalry Brigade at 
this stage that, as the enemy in the trenches to the north-west 
menaced the left of the Seaforths and 125th, the time had come 
when the cavalry could materially assist them and also exploit 
their success ; and he accordingly issued orders for the 13th 

* It had been arranged that infantry units should light flares as ground 
signals, but they abstained from doing so in the mistaken belief that it would 
give their position away to the enemy. 
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Hussars and a squadron 13th Lancers to make a mounted attack. 
“ B ” Squadron of the 13th Hussare, followed by " G ” Squadron 
in support, was sent to advance and locate the Turkish trench 
line about one and a half miles to its front and from there 
to sweep to the right up the trench towards the left flank 
of our infantry. The two remaining squadrons 13th Hussars 
would follow in reserve and also the squadron 13th Lancers. 
Under cover of the smoke and dust of the artillery barrage 
which still hung about, “ B ” Squadron 13th Hussars reached 
its destination without opposition and finding our infantry 
there in position waited till “ C ” Squadron joined it. Captain 
Robinson, commanding “ B ” Squadron, could see 300 to 400 
Turks massing some 1,100 yards away to his left and left 
front and, reahsing that it was the only way in which he could 
carry out his mission to assist the infantry, he wheeled the two 
squadrons to the left and amid the cheers of the infantry 
charged the enemy, going right through them. Captain 
Robinson himself was IdUed at close quarters in the advance 
and the two squadrons, having passed through the enemy, 
turned about, went through the Turks again and pulled up 
near the infantry. They had come rmder considerable rifle 
and machine gun fire during their advance and also under 
artillery fire during their return charge, but it was ill-directed 
and owing to that and the growing darkness* they had only 
sustained about 28 casualties among the 100 men or so composing 
the two squadrons. They are believed to have accounted 
for at least double that number of the enemy. 

Owing to the dust and the failing light the supporting 
squadrons had at first lost sight of “ B " and “ C ” squadrons, 
but learnt where they were from our infantry and proceeded 
to follow them up till they were seen retiring. As, however, it 
was getting too dark to continue, the supporting squadrons with- 
drew and, dismounting a short distance from the enemy’s 
trenches, covered the withdrawal of the wounded and of men 
whose horses had been killed. 

In the meantime the Seaforths sind 125th (19th Brigade) 
had pushed on without serious opposition for about half a 
mile and, as darkness came on, consolidated their gains and 
pushed out patrols. The 92nd Punjabis (19th Brigade) moved 
up into the Turkish trenches on the right of the 8th Brigade 
and the 28th Pvmjabis were withdrawn to form 19th Brigade 
Reserve. The 28th Infantry Brigade had reached the Jibin 
Wadi about 3 p.m. and remained there as Divisional Reserve ; 


Sunset was just after 5 p.m# 
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and the 9th Infantry Brigade in G>rps Reserve moved forward 
from opposite Daur to bivouac at Auja. 

During the day the Cavalry Division had successfully 
detained enemy troops in the long length of trenches opposite 
it, and the guns of the 21st Brigade Group on the Tigris left 
bank had kept all roads to the north under shell fire, apparently 
inflicting loss on the enemy. 

At 6 p.m. General Cobbe ordered the Cavalry Division to 
withdraw to Auja and the 7th Division to hold the line it had 
gained and to patrol boldly to its front. After reorganising, 
the 7th Division pushed forward strong patrols at 1 a.m. on 
the 6th November to secure a line north of Tikrit running 
westward from the Tigris. Very little opposition was en- 
countered and next morning it was found that the Turks 
had retreated well to the north. 

Our casualties totalled 1,801, of which 161 were killed.* 
We captured 137 Turkish prisoners and their total casualties 
were estimated at 1,500, including 300 killed. In addition, 
a good deal of abandoned material fell into our hands, though 
much had been burnt or destroyed by the enemy before he 
retreated, including the river steamer Julnar, with which we 
had attempted to re-victual Kut in April, 1916. 

On the 7th November the Cavalry Division started south 
to Sadiya and on the 10th the remainder of the force began 
its withdrawal to Samarra. The whole of the Turkish XVIII 
Corps, including the divisions which had fought at Tikrit, 
was then located as being at or north of Fat-ha. 

During October and the first half of November the activities 
of the British Air Force, apart from co-operating in the fighting 
in the Jabal Hamrin and up the Tigris, had been mainly 
directed to recormaissance, photography and bombing raids. 
No. 30 Squadron bombed ffifri aerodrome, apparently with 
good effect, on the 16th and 31st October,! and during the 
first half of November No. 63 Squadron bombed the Turkish 
camps near Fat-ha and No. 30 Squadron those at Qara Tepe. 
As, however, these camps presented only small and scattered 
targets as compared with our own camps, it was felt undesirable 
to continue such projects as likely to lead to retaliatory raids. 

At the beginning of November further discussion took place 
between General Maude and the Chief of the Imperial General 

* Cavalry Division 74, Artillery 79, 47t1i Sikhs 326, 2/124th Infantry 307, 
59th Rifles 251, 28th Ptinjabis 245, Seaforth Highlanders 187, 125th Rifles 
128* 1st Manchester 115, and other units 89 in all. 

t In these two raids four machines were lost, but all but one pilot escaped 
safely. 
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Staff regarding the possibility of getting the Russians under 
General Baratoff to hold either the Diyala line or the routes 
into Persia, on the condition that we maintained them with 
supplies. But on the 8th November the Bolshevik counter- 
revolution took place ; Lenin and TrotsM assumed power ; 
and it was felt useless to take any further action until the 
pohtical situation became clearer. In the meantime, a Russian 
detachment about 1,000 strong,* under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bicharakoff, had been sent forward by 
Baratoff to intercept the disbanded Persian gendarmerie. 
This it accomphshed successfully at Qasr-i-Shirin, and then, 
being isolated from Baratoff’s main force and rmable to obtain 
sufficient food. Colonel Bicharakoff asked if he and his detach- 
ment might come under General Maude's orders. Generals 
Maude and Baratoff agreed to this as a temporary arrangement 
and the detachment moved to Mandah. 

On the 18th November General Maude died of cholera in 
Baghdad after two days' illness. In Mesopotamia, in the 
other theatres of war and throughout the British Empire 
generally, the news aroused deep concern. For, apart from 
sorrow at the sudden and tragic end of a fine leader, his name 
had so come to be regarded as synonymous with success that 
his death was looked upon as indeed a national misfortune. 

To those serving imder him his loss was a great grief. His 
great care for aU that concerned their well-being, his constant 
sympathy with their hardships, difficulties and dangers, arid 
tus ready and generous acknowledgment of their work had 
endeared him to all ranks in Mesopotamia ; and they all 
recognised how much they owed to Ms initiative and energy. 
As soldiers they also realised how greatly Ms military capacity 
had contributed to the change from failure to victory. In 
fact, the force of Ms personahty had so dominated the cam- 
paign that it was regarded generally as Ms individual effort to an 
extent that is imusual. In consequence of tMs feeling and of 
Ms well-known habit — disinterested and altruistic though it 
undoubtedly was — of personally controHing details generally left 
to subordinates and of seldon; confiding Ms plans to others, some 
concern was expressed as to what would happen without Ms 
guiding brain and influence . This feeling, however, was modified 
to some, extent by the impression that Ms task was almost 
complete. 

* 27 officers, 510 Cossacks, 336 infantry, 82 mountain gunners, 94 machine 
gunners, 28 ammunition column = 1,077 combatants ; also 173 non-com- 
batants, including a lady doctor and two nursing sisters. 
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Some measme of the feehngs with which he was regarded 
was shown by the many striking public marks of esteem to his 
memory and by the large number of telegrams and letters of 
sympathy which reached Lady Maude, from the King and 
Queen, from many public bodies, from aU parts of the Empire 
and from numberless individuals, including soldiers of all 
ranks. 

Lieutenant-General Sir W. R. Marshall was appointed to 
the chief command in Mesopotsimia, General Egerton succeeding 
him in the Illrd Corps and General Thomson taking over 
command of the 14th Division. There was little or nothing 
on record, or within anyone’s personal knowledge, to show 
what General Maude’s intentions or plans for the future had 
been, either as regards operations, organisation or military and 
civil administration. It consequently took General Marshall 
some little time to acquaint himself with all the varied factors 
afiecting the situation. But, as he said in his Despatch, 
“ the moral of the army was magnificent, whilst organisation 
and training had reached a high level of efficiency. The 
Turkish army, on the contrary, was low in moral anddesertions 
from it were numerous and frequent ; on the Tigris and 
Euphrates they had retreated out of rapid striking distance 
and only on our right flank was there a good opportunity of 
hitting them.” 

Details of the composition and distribution of the Meso- 
potamia Expeditionary Force on the 18th November, 1917, 
are given in Appendix XLIII, and a list of the principal officers 
serving with the force on the 1st December in Appendix XLIV. 
On the Baghdad front General Marshall had a striking force of 
one cavalry and six infantry divisions, of a strength in round 
numbers of 3,500 sabres, 66,000 rifles and 302 guns.* In 
addition, the 11th Cavalry Brigade had already begun to be 
formed and the first units of the 18th Division had reached 
Basra, as well as seven new machine gun companies (one for 
each division). 


♦ The total ration strength of the force was : — 


British officers 6,747 

Indian officers 2,721 

British other ranks 105,551 

Indian other ranks . . . . . . 139,905 

Followers , . 158,428 


Of the followers, over 121,000 were Indian, and the remainder included 
12,700 Arabs, 6,500 Kurds, 2,800 Chinese, 1,500 Persians and a few Japanese, 
Egyptians, Armenians, Chaldeans, Jews, Burmese and Syrians. 
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On the 22nd November the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff sent General Marshall the following telegram : — 

" On your assumption of the command in Mesopotamia 
I think it advisable to recapitulate the instructions 
issued to your predecessor. 

“ 1. The prime mission of your force is the establish- 
ment and maintenance of British influence in the Baghdad 
vilayet. Your mission is, therefore, primarily defensive, 
but, while. making every possible preparation to meet 
attack, you should take advantage of your central position 
and of the superiority of your communications over those 
of the enemy to make your defence as active as possible 
and to strike at the enemy whenever he gives you an 
opportunity of doing so with success. 

" 2. You are further charged with the protection of the 
pipe lines and oil-fields in the vicinity of the Karun river, 
and with denying hostile access to the Persian Gulf. 
You should ensure that hostile parties do not work down 
south across the line Shushtar-Isfahan. 

“ 3. As regards the Russians, the political situation in 
that country is so obscure as to make it impossible at 
present to formulate any definite plans, but you should 
endeavour to enlist the co-operation of the Russians in 
blocking the Persian frontier, and are authorised to 
supply such portion of General Baratoff’s force as may 
come forward to the Persian frontier, if you can do so 
without detriment to the maintenance of your own force. 

“4. It is important to enlist the co-operation of the 
Arab tribes in your theatre, and induce them to harass the 
enemy’s communications and refuse Mm supplies. For 
tMs an active propaganda, wMch shoMd make the most 
of our recent successes in Palestine and Mesopotamia, 
should be undertaken. As to tMs you wiU consult and 
be guided by Sir Percy Cox. 

“5. As far as it is possible to judge the situation here, 
the destruction of the enemy’s advanced bases at Ramadi 
and Tikrit, together with the successes gained in Palestine 
and the consequent diversion of enemy’s reserves to that 
theatre, make it impossible for the enemy to bring against 
you tMs year a force sufficient to threaten you seriously, 
and makpi it doubtful whether he can do so before the hot 
weather of 1918. Much depends on the extension of the 
enemy’s railway to Mosul, and it is important to obtain 
all possible information as to tMs, as well as to get timely 
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notice of enemy's concentration either on the Euphrates 
or on the Tigris. 

6. The general situation makes it important that no 
more troops than are absolutely necessary for the carrying 
out of your mission,. as defined in paragraphs 1 and 2, are 
locked up in Mesopotamia during the hot weather in 1918, 
and I therefore wish you to keep in view the possibility 
of reducing your forces before then, and to make all 
possible preparation to economise force to the fullest 
extent by strengthening your defences and improving 
your communications. 

7. It is of vital importance to economise shipping to 
the fullest extent, and you will therefore make every 
endeavour to develop local resources to that end in con- 
sultation with Sir Percy Cox. 

'' 8. Please acknowledge and ask for explanation if any 
points are not clearly understood." 

The above is mainly noteworthy as being the first official 
intimation of a possible reduction of strength in Mesopotamia 
owing to the unlikelihood of an imminent enemy offensive. 
The instructions in paragraph 1 for an active defence were 
evidently intended to ensure that our superiority in numbers 
in Mesopotamia should be utilised as much as possible to 
assist indirectly our operations in Palestine, where General 
AUenby's force had now reached within a few miles of Jerusalem. 
Altogether five Turkish divisions were by now reported as 
having gone to Palestine from Aleppo, where only two remained; 
and the fact that a German unit numbered 701 was reported 
as having passed through Rayak in Syria on its way to Palestine 
in the second week of October tended to confirm former reports 
that a German division also had gone there. 

In Russia anarchy and civil war prevailed everywhere. 
In Moscow and Petrograd, Lenin and Trotski had gained the 
upper hand and had published a decree calling on all belligerent 
nations to commence peace negotiations at once. The state 
of the Russian army was getting worse ; its officers were 
powerless ; and it was extremely doubtful if they would be 
able to maintain any army at the front during the winter, 
more especially as the Bolsheviks, afraid lest the army should 
be used against them, were doing their utmost to prevent a 
military recovery. There was, however, a hope that national 
troops (Armenians and Georgians) would be raised in the 
Caucasus, which, with the assistance and support of the Allies, 
would be able to continue to offer opposition to the Turks. 
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As regards the extension of the Turkish railway towards 
Mosul, a British prisoner of war, taken at Kut and employed 
by the enemy on work on this extension, had recently reached 
Baghdad after escaping from the Turks and was able to furnish 
information which showed that railhead was still well to the 
west of Nisibin. 

Local resources had already been considerably developed 
by General Maude, but he had hitherto not considered that the 
military situation justified his acceding to Sir Percy Cox’s 
requests that we should bring the fertile Middle Euphrates 
area between Nasiriya and FaUuja under our control. We 
had, so far, penetrated southwards from FaUuja to HUla, 
Musaiyib and the Hindiya barrage and we had political officers, 
in Karbala and Najaf. But in view of Sir WUliam Robertson’s 
pressing instructions and of the improved military situation. 
General Marshall decided at the beginning of December to 
bring this area under his control ; and a number of detach- 
ments, released for this important duty by a reorganisation of 
the line of communication forces, were sent to garrison various 
posts there. 

Soon after succeeding to the command. General Marshall • 
decided to attack the Turkish force which held Qara Tepe and 
a line, in advance of that place, extending along the Jabal 
Hamrin from west of Suhani 3 ^ to Abu Zenabil and from there 
for about forty miles up the Diyala right bank to Qala 
Shirwan.* The strength and distribution of the Turkish 6th 
Division, which had been identified as holding this area, was 
estimated as foUows : — Headquarters and 400 rifles at Qara 
Tepe ; 50 sabres, 1,800 rifles and 12 guns in the triangle Narin 
Kopri-Suhaniya-Abu ZenabU ; 900 rifles and 1? guns from 
Abu Zenabil to Shaikh Baba ; and 300 rifles and 2 guns from 
Shaikh Baba to Qala Shirwan. The advanced line of the 
British Illrd Corps extended roughly westward from east 
of the main crossing over the Kurdarra river to three miles 
north of Mansuriya and then to the KhaUs canal westward of 
DeUi Abbas; the 14th Division being east, and the 13th 
Division west, of the Diyala. 

General MarshaU hoped to surprise and destroy the advanced 
portion of this Turkish force by a convergmg attack towards 
Qara Tepe from the Hne ^zil Rbat-Suhani}^., combing with 
a movement up the Adhaim by the Cavalry Division directed 
to cut, at or near Qara Tepe, the enemy’s corranunications 


See Map 35. 
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with Kifri ; at which place the headquarters of the Turkish 
XIII Corps and a force of about 950 rifles and 8 guns had been 
located. 

Preparations for the offensive were carried out with the 
greatest possible secrecy ; and to prevent enemy aerial recon- 
naissance a bombing attack was made by our aeroplanes on 
the Turkish aerodrome at Kifri on the night 30th November/ 
1st December. In spite of this, however, an enemy aeroplane 
flew over our lines at Mansuriya on the 1st December, and 
next day another aeroplane flying over our Cavalry Division 
must have observed its movement. Leaving Sindiya with 
some armoured cars on the 1st, the Cavalry Division reached 
Satha that evening and was joined there by a mule column, 
400 Ford vans and part of the 33rd Motor Ambulance, escorted 
by the 20th Punjabis, which had marched up the Adhaim 
from near its mouth. On the 2nd, the Cavalry Division 
marched to Chai Khana ; and its advanced parties, recon- 
noitring for a passage through the Jabal Hamrin by which 
the division could move that night to Umr Maidan, came 
under hostile artillery fire from the foothills. The only practic- 
able route was found to be held by an entrenched force of 
Turkish infantry with guns and machine guns ; and, surprise 
being no longer possible, the 7th Cavaky Brigade and V 
Battery were sent forward to clear up the situation. Reporting 
that the enemy's position was too strong to be forced before 
dark, the 7th Cavalry Brigade remained in touch with it ; 
and the liaison officer with the Cavalry Division sent word 
to General Headquarters that the prospects of breaking through 
in time were very doubtful. On the morning of the 3rd the 
enemy's force had increased and the Cavaky Division was 
unable to break through or to find another passage.* 

In the meantime, the various groups of the Illrd Corps 
detailed for the converging attack had concentrated by night- 
fall on the 2nd December as follows. Corps Headquarters 
were at Qalat al Mufti. East of the Diyala were : Bicharakoff's 
Russian detachment at Chahriz ; 37th Brigade Group (26 guns) 
at the Kurdarra crossing ; 35th Brigade Group (10 guns) on 
the main road seven miles north-east of Shahraban, with 
the 14th Divisional Reserve (2 infantry battalions and 12 
guns) close in rear ; and 14th Division Headquarters one and 
a half miles south of the Kurdarra crossing, with two 60-pounder 

* General Marsliall had issued instructions that, if the Turks were found 
to be holding the hills in strength, no serious attempt was to be made by the 
cavalry to force a passage. 
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guns and two 6-inch howitzers in position on the Jabal Hamrin 
about four mdes to its north-west. West of the Diyala were : 
38th Brigade Group (32 guns) two and a half miles north of 
Mansuriya; 40th Brigade Group (26 guns) four miles west 
of DeUi Abbas ; and the 13th Divisional Reserve (1 squadron 
cavalry, 1 cyclist company, 1 infantry battalion and 6 guns) 
near DeUi Abbas.* 

General Egerton had planned to carry out his attack in 
two phases. In the first phase the enemy would be engaged 
along the whole front Qizd Ribat-Suhaniya and both his 
flanks would be turned, the left by forcing the passage of the 
Di37ala above Qizd Ribat and the right by the capture of 
Suhaniya and the Sakaltutan pass. The second phase would 
consist of an advance on Qara Tepe up both banks of the 
Narin river. 

General Thomson, commanding 14th Division, had directed 
the 35th Brigade Group to secure, during the night :^d/3rd, 
the Diyala left bank from dose below Qizd Ribat to near 
Tawila ; and the 37th Brigade Group to force a crossing over 
the Diyala above Qizd Ribat before 5.30 a.m.t on the 3rd, its 
right being covered by BicharakofE’s Russians who would 
advance to about Kishuk. During the early hours of the 3rd, 
in order to assist the 37th Brigade Group, the 35th Brigade 
Group was to act vigorously all along its front and its patrols 
were, if possible, to secure footings on the Di 3 !ala right bank. 
After crossing the Diyala, the 37th Brigade Group would 
secure Tel Baradan and Tel Ahmadia ; and as soon as the 
latter locality had been captured, the 35th Brigade Group 
was to advance towards Qara Tepe, its left on the eastern 
bank of the Narin, in close touch with the troops of the 13th 
Division issuing from the Sakaltutan pass. 

General Cayley, commanding 13th Division, had arranged 
that the 38th Brigade Group, after establishing itself during 
the night 2nd/3rd on a three-mile east and west line with its 
right on the Di 3 rala about a mile south of Abu Zenabil, should 
advance at 5.30 a.m. towards Suhaniya and the Sakaltutan 
pass ; while the 40th Brigade Group, reaching a point five 
miles west of Suhani}^ by 4 a.m. on the 3rd, was then to 
advance north-north-eastward to cut off the enemy in the 
Suhaniya position and to gain the Sakaltutan Pass. Then, 

* Each brigade group consisted of an infantry brigade with field artillery, 
engineers and pioneers, while some of the groups had also heavy or mountain 
artillery, Stokes* mortars, cavalry, armoured cars and a bridging train detach- 
ment. 

t Sunrise was about 6.40 a.m. 
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the 40th Brigade Group, crossing the pass, was to advance on 
Qara Tepe in co-operation with the 35th Brigade Group, 
bDth coming under the command of General Cayley. 

After dark on the 2nd December, these various groups 
advanced as arranged, their movement being facilitated by 
the bright moonlight. By 6 a.m. on the 3rd the 2/9th Gurkhas 
and 67th Punjabis of the 37th Brigade had, without opposition,, 
but in face of considerable physical difficulties, crossed the 
Diyala by a ford three and a half miles above QizU Ribat. No 
ford had been found between here and QizU Ribat, near which 
the Norfolks of the 37th Brigade came under enemy fire from 
the opposite bank at daybreak. The 35th Brigade Group 
had experienced no difficulty in taking up its line between 
Qizil Ribat and TawUa, and patrols of the 37th Dogras and 
2/4th Gurkhas had crossed by fords near Sawiya and a mile 
above Tawila respectively. But above Sawiya no ford had 
been found and the l/5th Buffs had come under enemy 
fire from the opposite bank. West of the Diyala, the 38th 
and 40th Brigade Groups had reached their first positions 
without difficiUty and the latter group, advancing and finding 
the Suhaniya position unoccupied, had pushed on eastward 
to a position in the hills about two miles to the north-west of 
Suhaniya. 

On the British right, the 2/9th Gurkhas and 67th Punjabis, 
with one and a half squadrons 12th Cavalry covering their 
northern flank and Bicharakoff's Russians also advancing 
further to the north, began to advance towards Tel Baradan at 
about 6 a.m. But the difficult country, intersected by many 
wide and deep water channels, rendered progress very slow. 
Some hostile infantry were encountered but retreated at once 
and the only opposition was by some artillery, which caused 
a few casualties. The Norfolk had, in the meantime, been 
delayed in crossing by the difficulty of finding a site for a 
bridge. By 3 p.m., when the Gurkhas and Punjabis reached 
a line to the north of Tel Baradan, the enemy troops from the 
Diyala area had all got well away towards Qara Tepe ; and 
attempts by the 12th Cavalry and Bicharakoff's Russians 
to cut the Qara Tepe-Kifri road were frustrated by hostile 
gun-fire. At dusk, the commander of the 37th Brigade Group 
bivouacked with three battalions near Tel Baradan, the re- 
mainder of the group being still east of the Diyala about Qizil 
Ribat ; and the cavalry and Russians bivouacked at Kishuk, 
The infantry at Tel Baradan had experienced a most trying 
day, having covered about twenty-four miles in difficult 
country in the last twenty-four hours. 
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In the 35th Brigade Group, the 2/4th Gurkhas and 37th 
Dogras received orders soon after 7 a.m. to concentrate on 
the opposite bank. But the fords were difficult and they did 
not all get across till 11.30 a.m. and 1 p.m. respectively. 
Meanwhile at 11 a.m., orders were sent for the whole group 
to concentrate on the right bank, in readiness to push on as 
soon as the 37th Brigade had occupied Tel Baradan. Owing 
to the difficulties of fording, however, the crossing was not 
completed till dusk and it was also found that the Turks had 
flooded the area on the right bank. This rendered our artillery 
immobile and the group had to halt for the night to the south 
of Tel Baradan. The bridge near Qizil Ribat had by this 
time been completed, but much ramping remained to be done 
and there were several irrigation channels on the right bank 
still to be bridged. 

West of the Diyala, the 38th Brigade Group, advancing 
at 5.30 a.m. from the line it had taken up during the night, 
soon surprised a Turkish detachment, taking about 80 prisoners. 
The remaining Turks in this area retired at once through the 
hiUs with considerable skill ; and the 38th Brigade Group 
continued to advance steadily to the north-west. But the 
difficult and intricate coimtry rendered progress very slow 
and at dusk the infantry bivouacked on a line they had reached 
which extended north-east from about a mile north of Suhaniya, 
where the remainder of the group rested for the night. In 
the 40th Brigade Group the 4th South Wales Borderers, 
detached towards Suhaniya, had captured at an early hour 
two Turkish guns and about fifty men ; and in the meantime 
the 8th Cheshire and 8th Roj^ Welch Fusiliers with a section 
of moimtain artillery had advanced north-eastwards towards 
the Sakaltutan pass. The remainder of the artillery found 
it impossible to follow these two battalions and were forced 
to make such a long detour that they did not rejoin the brigade 
tin nightfall. In the difficult hill country the Cheshire and 
Welch Fusiliers became somewhat scattered and it was not 
till about 4 p.m. that they got within a nule of the Sakaltutan 
pass, which was found to be held by enemy infantry in some 
strength with a number of machine guns. As the two mountain 
guns, the only artillery present, were considered inadequate 
to support an attack, the advance was arrested. The remainder 
of the group and General Cayley’s headquarters bivouacked 
for the night about a mile north of Suhaniya. 

During the day the total casualties in the Illrd Corps only 
amounted to forty-two. 
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After dark on the 3rd December orders were issued for the 
cavalry at Kishuk to advance next morning towards the 
Qara Tepe-Kifri road, for the 37th Brigade to withdraw to 
the eastern bank of the Diyala and for the 35th Brigade Group 
to advance towards Qara Tepe, being joined after daybreak 
by the 13th Brigade, R.F.A.* in place of its own artillery 
immobilised by the inundations. The 38th and 40th Brigade 
Groups were to capture the Sakaltutan pass at dawn and the 
40th Brigade Group was then to push forward to the Narin 
river. 

During the night the Turks were found to have evacuated 
the Sakaltutan pass, which was at once occupied by the Welch 
Fusiliers. Early on the 4th December two squadrons 12th 
Cavalry and the 13th Divisional Cyclist Company (Divisional 
Troops) crossed the pass and, fording the Narin riverf south 
of Narin Kopri, joined the one and a half squadrons 12th 
Cavalry and Russian Cossacks advancing from Kishuk. The 
combined force then advanced into the hilly country north- 
eastward of Qara Tepe and was engaged throughout the day 
with an enemy force to the north of Qara Tepe holding positions 
from which they could not be ejected. At 5 p.m. the Russians 
were obliged to withdraw to Kishuk owing to their ammunition 
and food running short and to the exhaustion of their men 
and horsesj ; and the 12th Cavalry withdrew also, joining 
the 35th and 40th Brigade Groups. 

The 40th Brigade Group, meeting no opposition, reached 
Narin Kopri and halted there. The 35th Brigade Group, 
much delayed by floods and water channels and joined during 
the day by the 13th Brigade, R.F.A.,§ only reached a point 
five miles east of Narin Kapri by 6.30 p.m., when it went 
into bivouac. 

That night General Egerton issued orders that General 
Cayley with the 35th and 40th Brigade Groups was to advance 
next day on Qara Tepe and drive the enemy from the hills 
immediately to the north of that place — ^but he was not to 
prosecute operations against a succession of enemy rear guard 
positions to the north — ^and to remove or destroy all stores 
and material found in Qara Tepe. 

* Selonging originally to tiie 37th. Brigade Group, it was to cross by the 
bridge near Qizil Ribat. 

t The enemy had destroyed all the bridges. 

t Owing to shortage of food before joining us, neither men nor horses were 
m good condition. 

§ After work all night by the Sappers and Miners and Pioneers, the ramps 
m the bridge near QizU Ribat and two bridges over water channels on the 
Diyala right bank had been completed by 6 a.m. on the 4th. 
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The Turks had been reported as holding a trench hne astride 
the Kifri road about one and a half miles north of Qara Tepe ; 
and General Cayley decided that the 35th Brigade should 
attack them from the south-east and the 40th Brigade from 
the south-west, while the 12th Cavalry threatened their line 
of retreat from the eastward.* 

The advance commenced at 6 a.m. on the 5th December, 
the 35tb Brigade Group moving towards the east of Qara 
Tepe and the 40th Brigade Group towards the west. At 
about 7.30 a.m. the one and a hah squadrons 12th Cavalry 
covering the advance of the 35th Brigade came under shell 
fire from the south-eastern slopes of a high hill to the north 
of Qara Tepe ; and about half an hour later, joined by the 
squadron and three quarters 12th Cavalry and four armoured 
cars from the 40th Brigade Group, moved oft to try and work 
round the enemy’s left flank. The 37th Dogras, leading the 
35th Brigade, came under shell-fire from about 8.30 a.m. and 
the attack progressed gradually and steadily till about 11 a.m., 
when the 2/4th Gurkhas came up on the right of the Dogras 
and there was a temporary check owing to the heavy hostile 
machine gun fire. About this hour, the 40th Brigade, having 
reached without opposition a point about two miles north- 
west of Qara Tepe, deployed for attack. The opposition this 
brigade encountered was never very serious and, moreover, 
its advance was facilitated by the convex slopes and by the 
excellent covering fire of its field and mountain artillery.! 
The enemy did not await the 40th Brigade assault and about 
12.45 p.m. it gained the crest. On the south-eastern slopes 
the enemy offered a more stubborn resistance to the 35th 
Brigade and at 11.30 a.m. it was found necessary to send the 
l/5th Buffs forward to support the firing line. Then, about 
the time that the 40th Brigade reached the crest, the left 
platoon of the 37th Dogras made a most gallant charge and, 
followed immediately by the remainder of its company, seized 
a strong point on the enemy’s right, capturing or MUing 31 
Turks. This ended the fight, as everywWe the enemy then 
made a rapid retreat, which our cavalry, being held off by gun 
and machine gun fire, was unable to interfere with. 


* The Russian Cossacks were not present owing to Bicharakofi being ill. 
Though sick, he had commanded his men from a stretcher on the two previous 
days. But he could do so no longer and there was no one to replace him. 

I The heavy artillery had been unable to accompany it owing to the difficult 
country. 
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During the day the casualties in General Cayley’s force 
totalled 157, of which the 37th Dogras lost 65, the 2/4th 
Gurkhas 46 and the 5th Wiltshire 29. We took about 40 
prisoners, but little in the way of supphes or war material. 

In the meantime, the Turkish force facing the Cavalry 
Division to the westward of Umr Maidan had shown no 
gi gns of retiring and our cavalry had been unable to find any 
other passage through the hiUs. In the evening of the 5th 
General Marshall ordered both the Cavalry Division and the 
Illrd Corps to withdraw next day, the latter to an advanced 
line extending from Khaniqin through QizQ Ribat to the 
Sakaltutan pass. This withdrawal was effected without 
special incident. 

Between the 3rd and the 6th December our total casualties 
amounted to 29 Idlled and 190 wounded and those of 
Bicharakoff’s Russians, who had done good work on the two 
da 3 rs they had been engaged, to 9. We buried 87 dead Turks 
and captured 255 prisoners, 2 guns, a machine gun and other 
war material. The Turkish wpunded were estimated at over 
two hundred. Although the loss we inflicted on the enemy was 
not as great as had been hoped for, we had strengthened our 
right flank considerably. It was felt that in future the Turks 
would experience great difficulty in conducting offensive 
operations against this flank and also in carrying out their 
plans for a penetration by small forces into Persia. 

On the 1st December the Commander-in-Chief in India 
telegraphed to the Chief of the Imperial General Staff that, 
as the arrangements to despatch units of the 18th Division 
to Mesopotamia had been completed, he proposed to start 
the formation of a 19th Division for employment as desired 
by His Majesty’s Government. The Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff replied on the 3rd that the question of how best 
India could give further asastance had already been under 
consideration and he hoped to send a full reply in a few days. 
In the meantime he sent his views on the general situation as 
follows. Russia’s peace movement and the Italian defeats 
had greatly increased our burden and rendered concentration 
of effort more necessary than ever in Europe, where Great 
Britain and France had each sent six divisions to Italy. Our 
successes in Mesopotamia and Palestine had rendered this 
concentration more feasible and the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff thought we had over-rated Turkish power. 
Although our successes had upset the Turco-German plans, he 
doubted if they had ever been as formidable as reports indicated ; 
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and in any case the chances were against any serious attack 
in Mesopotamia before the next winter. He believed the 
Turks to have little desire to do any more fighting anywhere ; 
and they were short of men and deficient of other resources. 
For example, their cavalry division and more than six other 
divisions in the Jerusalem vicinity numbered only about 

15.000 fighting men ; in fact the word division throughout 
their army was a misnomer. France was war-weary, very 
short of men and breaking up divisions; and Italy would 
always have to be stiffened by some of our troops. America 
hoped to put twelve divisions into France by May and twelve 
more by December ; and this rate could not be quickened for 
lack of shipping. Our infantry in all theatres of war was 

100.000 below establishment and would perhaps be twice as 
short next spring. Germany could probably during the next 
few months bring thirty to forty divisions from her eastern to 
her western front and must realise the advantage of gaining a 
decision before American help arrived. On the other hand 
she had been well punished in 1917 and her economic position 
was very bad. Austria was longing for peace but could not 
break away from her German masters ; while Bulgaria would 
do no more fighting than Germany could make her do. 

From the above the Commander-in-Chief would gather, 
said the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, that we must 
cut down in Mesopotamia and Palestine to a defensive minimum 
and that all the additional men India could give were needed, 
and needed quickly. 

On the 4th December, His Majesty's Government decided 
that, in view of the greatly improved situation in Mesopotamia 
and of the fact that the number of rifles in our force there was 
more than treble that of the enemy, one of the Indian divisions 
should be moved from Mesopotamia to Egypt. General 
Marshall was accordingly directed to detail an Indian division 
other than the newly-formed 17th or 18th ; and he selected 
the 7th ’Division, which left for Egypt before the end of the 
month, its place in the 1st Corps being taken by the 17th 
Division. On the 4th the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
also telegraphed to the Commander-in-Chief in India that 
in order to prevent British divisions being broken up on the 
Western Front it was desired to release British battalions 
from Egypt by replacing them by Indian battahons and he 
asked what India could do towards such replacement at an 
early date.* 

♦ This led to a decision not to raise the 19th Division and to send many 
more battalions from India to Eg37pt. 

19465 . H 
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On the 6th December General Marshall learnt from the 
commander of the Russian Caucasus Armies that an armistice 
between Turkey and Russia had been arranged ; and, on the 
22nd, peace negotiations opened at Brest-Litovsk. This was 
the end, so far as Russian co-operation in Mesopotamia was 
concerned. Although His Majesty's Government was not 
primarily nor specially concerned with the form or composition 
of the new Russian Government, it was directly affected by 
the attitude of Russia towards the enemy powers. There 
were still large parts of Russia which in no way acknowledged 
Bolshevik authority and disclaimed any intention of maldng 
peace with the Central Powers ; and these His Majesty's 
Government decided to support as the best means of keeping 
employed enemy troops, who would otherwise be available 
for use against us or our allies.* 

The spirit animating part of the Russian army is well 
exemplified by the behaviour of Colonel Bicharakoff and his 
detachment. On hearing of the Russo-Turkish armistice, 
General Marshall arranged that this detachment should leave 
his command and rejoin General Baratoff. Bht, declaring 
that the Russian peace proposals were shameful and treacherous,. 
Colonel Bicharakoff and his detachment announced unani- 
mously that they desired to remain in Mesopotamia and 
fight with the British. This was agreed to as a temporary 
arrangement. 

There were several thousand Austrian and German prisoners 
of war at this time in Trans-Caspia and Russian Turkestan, 
who, if Russia made peace, might cross into Persia and enter 
into anti-British activities ; and the outlook was rendered 
more serious by mutinous outbreaks among Baratoff's troops 
at Hamadan about the middle of December.-j- Consequently, 
in view of the doubtful quahty and possible withdrawal of 
Baratoff's troops, the British Minister at Tehran suggested 
that General Marshall should take over the protection of the 
Khaniqin-Hamadan road, as being hkely to produce a stabilising 
effect on the Persian Government. General Marshall, however, 
pointed out that this would be beyond the scope of the mission 
of his force and that it would, moreover, entail the employment 


* We had also to do what we could to save Rumania, to prevent supplies 
from reaching Germany, to safeguard our flank in Mesopotamia and prevent 
a Pan-Turanian movement eastward. 

*f Amongst the terms of the armistice between Russia and the enemy powers, 
■v^s one which provided for the withdrawal from Persia of the troops of both 
sides. But it was felt that little reliance could be placed on either Germany 
or Turkey observing this arrangement. 
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of more troops than he could spare and would cause considerable 
supply difficulties. In this view General Marshall was supported 
by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, who had already 
informed General Marshall that, among possible measures for 
raising and organising local forces of Georgians and Armenians 
in the Caucasus, the despatch of an armoured car detachment 
and of a number of British officers for training purposes via 
Baghdad, Enzeli and the Caspian was being arranged. This 
was the beginning of the mission under Major-General L. C. 
Dunsterville known subsequently as Dunsterforce,'' whose 
proceedings will be referred to in later chapters. 

In view of the likelihood of Russia making peace, the outlook 
as regards Persia, Afghanistan and the North-West Frontier of 
India was becoming more serious ; though the British successes 
in Mesopotamia and Palestine, where Jerusalem had fallen into 
our hands, and the incidence of winter were factors in our 
favour. The political situation in Persia was very unsettled, 
owing largely to mischievous Bolshevik propaganda ; and all 
we could do was to try to get Persian assent and support 
to the extension of our control over local levies so as to maintain 
some stability in that country. 

There had been several reports that part of the force under 
General Baratoff wished to join the British as Bicharakoff's 
detachment had done ; and, at Baratoff 's request, Bicharakoff 
with his mounted troops and two guns left Qasr-i-Shirin for 
Kermanshah at the beginning of January, 1918, to assist in 
rallying the loyal elements among the Russian troops there. 
General Marshall also made arrangements for the return to 
Mesopotamia from Kermanshah of a British survey party and 
a wireless detachment from the 1st (Anzac) Wireless Signal 
Squadron that were with the Russians ; and to safeguard the 
road from Khaniqin to Karind he proposed to occupy Qasr-i- 
Shirin with a detachment. 

After the Jabal Hamrin operations and until the weather 
broke in the middle of December, the aeroplanes of Nos. 30 
and 63 Squadrons carried out a series of attacks on the enemy's 
aerodromes at Tuz Khurmatli and Humr.* Enemy aircraft 
were active throughout the month, but there were only a few 
combats and those were indecisive. The personnel of No. 23 
Kite Balloon Company (Nos. 51 and 52 Sections) had reached 
Basra in September, but owing to sickness and delay in arrival 
of many necessary stores it was not till the end of November 
that the first balloon took the air. In addition to practising 
co-operation with artillery, they formed useful landmarks for 

* The enemy had moved his aerodrome back from Kifri to Tuz Khurmatli* 
Humr was on the Tigris above Fat-ha. 
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armoured cars reconnoitring in the desert. No. 51 Section was 
stationed at Samarra and at the end of December No. 52 
Section left Baghdad for Ramadi. 

On the Euphrates, above Falluja, the period October to 
December was occupied by the 15th Division in consohdating 
its forward positions and in estabhshing a sense of security 
amongst the surrounding tribes. Offensive measures were of 
a minor nature, consisting of air raids, of punitive measures 
against hostile Shaikhs and. of reconnaissances up the river 
and into the desert on both flanks. Several bridges were 
constructed across the Euphrates and the development of the 
forward area was taken in hand to relieve the strain on the 
transport, which had to bring supphes from Baghdad by road 
until the Baghdad-Falluja railway was completed on the 
21st December. 

Good progress had also been made with the development 
of the other railway communications, the following lines having 
been completed ; through communication between Basra and 
Amara ; conversion to metre-gauge of the Baghdad-Baquba 
line ; and extensions of the 2 ft. 6 in. line from Baquba through 
Shahraban to the foot of the Jabal Hamrin and from Abu 
Jisra (south of Shahraban) to Abu Saida on the Diyala. 

The 11th Cavalry Brigade was almost complete, the 7th 
Hussars and “ W ” Battery having reached Mesopotamia 
from India ; and the 18th Division* was being formed at 


* Its composition and distribution on the 29th December, 1917, was as 
follows : — 


53rd Infantry 
Brigade. 


l/9th Middlesex Regiment . . 

1 /89th Punjabis 

l/3rd Gurkhas 

l/7th Gurkhas 

No. 207 Machine Gun Company . . 
53rd Brigade Supply and Transport 
Company. . . 


Baghdad. 

Baghdad. 

Baghdad. 

Baghdad. 

En route to Baghdad . 
To be formed. 


54th Infantry 
Brigade. 


55th Infantry 
Brigade. 


l/5th Royal West Kent Regiment . . 

l/39th Garhwalis 

25th Punjabis 
52nd Sikhs 

No. 238 Machine Gun Company . . 
54th Brigade Supply and Transport 
Company . , 

l/5th East Surrey Regiment 

1/lOth Jats .. , 

1 /94th Infantry 
116th Mahrattas 

No. 239 Machine Gun Company . . 
55th Brigade Supply and Transport 
Company . . 


Baghdad. 

En route to Baghdad. 
Basra. 

Basra. 

En route to Baghdad. 

To be formed. 

To come from India. 
To come from India. 
To come from India. 
With Baghdad garrison 
Amara. 

To be formed. 


[Continued on next page.] 
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Baghdad. The 11th Lancers (which had relieved the 10th 
Lancers on the Tigris Defences), the 19th Company Sappers 
and Miners (to the 15th Division) and the 2/9th (Delhi) Infantry 
(for administrative duty on the line of communications) had 
also recently aniA^ed from India. 

The heavy artillery had again been renorganised. The 1st 
and Illrd Corps had now six batteries each and in both corps 
these were divided into two groups of one heavy and two 
siege batteries. In addition, a siege battery was allotted to 
each of the 15th and 18th Divisions. 


[Continued from preiuious page.] 


Two squadrons, 10th Lancers 

336th Brigade, R.F.A. (A, B, C and D Batteries) . . 
337th Brigade, R.F.A. (A, B, C and 341st Batteries) 
Three small arm ammunition sections 
2nd, 5th and 8th Companies, Sappers and Miners . . 

106th Hazara Pioneers 

18th Divisional Signal Company 

249th Machine Gun Company 

18th Divisional Troops Supply and Transport 

Company 

Nos. 37, 38, 39 and 40 Combined Field Ambulances 


No. 22 Sanitary Section 

No. 12 Mobile Veterinary Section 


Attached 52nd Infantry 
Brigade. 

Amara (a). 

Amara (a). 

To come from India. 

Amara, Basra and 
Baghdad respectively. 

To come from India. 

To come from India. 

Amara. 

Basra. 

The first two at Basra 
and the other two to 
come from India. 

Baghdad. 

Amara. 


(a) All 6-gun batteries ; A, B and C being 18-pounders, and D/336th and 
341st howitzers. 



CHAPTER XL. 


JANUARY TO MARCH 1918: DUNSTERVILLE’S MISSION AND 
THE ACTION OF KHAN BAGHDADI. 

(MAPS 37, 38 AND 41.) 

A t the beginning of 1918, the imminence of a separate 
Russian peace, Bolshevik and enemy propaganda, the 
relaxation of discipline, individual fears for the safety or 
welfare of their homes and other factors were daily hastening 
the disintegration of the various Russian armies. The Caucasus- 
Persian front from Trebizond to Kermanshah was still held by 
apparently about 100,000 to 150,000 Russian troops, but it 
was clear that we could not rely much longer on their providing 
an effective barrier to hostile penetration eastwards. Such 
penetration would threaten our flank and communications in 
Mesopotamia, would give the enemy control of the mineral, 
oil, grain and cotton resources of the Caucasus and Caspian 
areas and would afford him an opportunity for carrying the war 
through Persia and Afghanistan against our frontiers in India. 

As a result of the Russian revolution, the general unrest 
caused by the world-war, Pan-Turanian designs, Pan-Islamic 
doctrine,* enemy propaganda and other varying factors, 
there were indications of instability among all the Mahomedan 
races from the Caucasus to the borders of Chinese Turkestan 
and also throughout Persia. In Russian territory there 
seemed to be a movement among them for a certain measure 
of autonomy; and in Persia the extremist politicians were 
clamouring for the cessation of all foreign intervention and 
withdrawal of all foreign troops. These ideas were all the 
more disquieting as in no case had the peoples concerned the 
power or capacity either to gain what they desired, to protect 
themselves or to maintain real neutrality. Moreover, enemy 
agents, increased in number by the release in Russian territory 
of thousands of enemy prisoners of war, were seizing the occasion 
for anti-British agitation and for organising hostile activity. 

On the other hand, the general situation of the various 
Turkish armies would scarcely permit their undertaking any 
serious fresh commitment. General AUenby's offensive in 
Palestine was making calls on their Fourth, Seventh and 
Eighth Armies in that theatre, which were evidently only being 
met at the expense of their Sixth Army in Mesopotamia and 


♦ See Vol. I, pp. 19~20, for a brief account of these movements. 
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their Second and Third Annies on the Caucasus front. These 
last three armies were reported to be tired, somewhat demoralised, 
weak in strength and suffering from serious supply and trans- 
port difficulties ; and their First and Fifth Armies in Europe, 
the Dardanelles and Asia Minor had already been reduced 
to a total strength of six or seven divisions. So that they 
would find it difficult, without running great risks, to advance 
in force over the long and difficult roads and the snow 
covered passes to Trans-Caucasia and North-West Persia. 
The alternative route by the Black Sea would, it was hoped, be 
closed by the opposition offered by the Ukraine and South 
Russia and by other obvious difficulties. In any case, enemy 
action in this direction must meet with considerable delay. 

The distances involved and the difficult communications 
rendered it impossible for us to detach sufficient British 
forces to the Caucasus and North-West Persia, to which in the 
latter case there were also political objections. But the 
reorganisation of the considerable numbers of Georgian, 
Armenian and other available forces in Trans-Caucasia to 
defend their homes seemed to be feasible* ; while in North- 
West Persia we still had hopes of raising a sufficient force of 
loyal Russians, to be paid and maintained by us, to close 
the roads there against small enemy parties and to maintain 
stability. It also seemed possible that for this purpose, 
with the consent and assistance of the Persian Government, 
we might be able to utilise the Russo-Persian Cossack 
Brigade and part of the force under General Sykes in South 
Persia. Farther eastward, arrangements had already been 
made for India to take over the whole of the East Persia 
Cordonf and to despatch military missions as soon as possible 
to Russian Turkestan via Meshed and Kashgar. 

, On the 3rd January the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
telegraphed to General Marshall emphasising the importance of 
preventing the German and Turkish Legations and other enemy 
parties from reaching Tehran and of making preparations to 
ensure the safe passage of General Dunsterville's mission. 
Sir William Robertson also considered it advisable to send 
to Kermanshah, with Bicharakoff who was proceeding there 
in order to help in rall 3 dng loyal Russian troops, a backmg 
of British mounted troops and any armoured cars which 

* On the 1st January the British Military Agent in the Caucasus telegraphed 
that it was hoped to create a new army by April, consisting of six corps 
composed of Georgians, Armenians, Russian volunteers, Assyrians and Greeks. 

t Hitherto the northern half had been held by the Russians. The cordon 
was to prevent enemy parties and agents entering Afghanistan. 
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General Marshall could spare. It was realised that their 
despatch would depend on the condition of the roads and the 
supply situation, but prompt action was desirable if possible. 
These measures were, however, only to be regarded as a 
temporary expedient to meet a critical situation and were not 
to be looked upon as extending the mission previously laid 
down for General Marshall's force. 

Bicharakoff, however, was already well on his way and would 
reach Kermanshah long before a British detachment could join 
him. General Marshall, therefore, arranged, with the approval 
of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, that the British 
detachment should not go further than Harunabad till intima- 
tion had been received from Bicharakoff that it would be 
advisable for it to do so. 

This mounted detachment — ^known as " Bridges’ Column ” 
and consisting of one section '' S ” Battery, R.H.A., 14th 
Hussars, a section 15th Machine Gun Squadron and some 
administrative details under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. J. Bridges, 14th Hussars — ^was at once formed at 
Sadiya, but owing to heavy rain did not move to Baquba 
till the 13th January. At that time the road beyond Pai 
Taq to Harunabad was impracticable for the movement of 
troops, and, except for brief spells of fine weather, was likely 
to remain so throughout the winter. No news had been 
received from Bicharakoff and it was decided that the detach- 
ment shoiild remain at Qasr-i-Shirin till General Marshall was 
in definite touch with that ofllcer. 

On the 18th January Bridges’ Column reached Qasr-i-Shirin, 
where Matthews’ Column* was already located. Colonel 
Matthews had returned on the 9th from Pai Taq, where he had 
gone with a part of his column to meet and escort back wireless 
and survey sections, which had been attached to the Russian 
force at Kermanshah, and he had experienced considerable 
difficulty owing to the indifferent state of the road and bad 
weather. Arrangements were made to carry out immediate 
improvement of this road and by the end of the month the 
bulk of Matthews’ Column was located at Surkhadiza Khan, 
with small detachments at Pai Taq and Sar-i-pul. 

General Dunsterville arrived at Baghdad from India on the 
18th January. By his instructions from the Chief of the 

* Consisting of two troops 12th Cavalry, 26th Mountain Battery (less one 
section), 1 /4th Hampshire Regiment, 186th Machine Gun Company (less 
two sections), one company 128th Pioneers, two armoured cars 6th Light 
Armoured Motor Battery and administrative details under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Matthews, l/4th Hampshire Regiment. 
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Imperial General Staff, issued on the 14th, he was appointed 
Chief of the British Mission to the Caucasus and also British 
representative at Tiflis. His sphere of work was to extend 
over all Russian and Turkish territory south of the main chain 
of the Caucasus over which the Federal Republic of the Trans- 
Caucasian peoples claimed control, i.e., Armenia, Georgia^ 
Azerbaijan and Daghestan. It was anticipated that he might 
in the near future need the services of some 150 offtcers and 
300 non-commissioned officers ; and a large proportion of these 
would soon be sent to Baghdad. In the meantime, General 
Dunsterville himself and such of his staff and personnel as 
were immediately available were to proceed to Tiflis as soon 
as possible. He would eventually have under his orders an 
armoured car detachment (five squadrons of eight cars each) 
commanded by Commander 0. S. Locker-Lampson.* 

The Chief of the Imperial General Staff intimated that our 
primary military object was the maintenance of an effective 
force on the Caucasus front so as to protect the occupied portions 
of Turkish Armenia and to prevent the reahsation of Pan- 
Turanian designs ; and also indirectly to assist General Marshall 
in Mesopotamia by helping to cover his right flank on the 
Persian frontier and by holding as many enemy forces as possible 
in Caucasia. General Dunsterville was to render the Trans- 
Caucasus Government every assistance in all matters furthering 
these objects, more especially as regards the raising, training 
and equipping of their mihtary forces. 

He was informed that he was to maintain touch with the 
French, who had undertaken the organisation of the loyal 
Russian forces north of the Caucasus and of the Rumanian 
army, as well as financial responsibility for Ukraine and the 
troops -under General Alexeieff ; and he was also told of the 
arrangements for forrging and financing a Russian volunteer 
force in North-West Persia which would be under General 
Marshall's orders. 

The only practicable route from Baghdad for General 
Dunster-ville and his mission to follow was via Khaniqin, 
Kermanshah and Hamadan to Enzeli on the Caspian, a distance 
of about 635 miles. From the Mesopotamian border to the 
semi-tropical regions bordering the Caspian, the road, crossing 
a succession of mountain ranges by passes varjdng from 5,000 
to 8,000 feet in height, was of a very doubtful character as far 
as Hamadan. It had been made passable for motors by the 
Russians, but it was difficult in good weather and impassable 


* These cars could not reach Mesopotamia before March. 
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in bad. From Hamadan to Enzeli there was a Russian road, 
but it was in a bad state of repair. 

In addition to difficulties due to bad roads and winter 
weather, the attitude of the tribes along the route and of the 
Persians was very uncertain. The Kurds inhabiting the area 
between Khaniqin and Kermanshah were well armed with 
modem rifles and had given the Russians considerable trouble ; 
and, though they had hitherto not been actively hostile to us, 
many of them were known to be under the influence and in the 
pay of enemy agents. In Persia extreme hostility to the late 
Russian rdgime, a considerable pro-Turk or pro-German faction, 
recent signs of co-operation between Persian extremists and 
the Bolsheviks, an inveterate distaste for foreign intervention 
and the lack of any mihtary force capable of maintaining their 
country's neutrality had produced a very difficult and com- 
plicated situation in which our diplomatists were engaged in 
negotiating with a weak Persian Government with a view to 
gaining our end by conciliatory measures. The action at this 
period of the Jangalis of Gilan, on the south-western shores 
of the Caspian, illustrated some of the difficulties we might 
have to encounter as well as the wide-spreading effect of the 
Turkish Pan-Islamic and Pan-Turanian ideals. Turco-German 
agents and Bolsheviks were among the Jangalis and were 
encouraging them, in conjunction with the extreme section of 
Persian nationalists, to oppose by force all British action. 
They had forcibly taken over the administration of Gilan and, 
in co-operation with the Bolsheviks, had complete control of the 
port of Enzeli. They had purchased many rifles and much 
ammunition from Russian soldiers ; and were reported as being 
about to extend their authority to Mazanderan, Kazvin and 
Zenjan with the intention of marching subsequently on Tehran 
to establish there a new government un^ier German influence. 

Finally, the whole area between Mesopotamia and Hamadan, 
which had been traversed successively since 1914 by forces of 
Russians and Turks, was devastated and famine stricken. 

General Dunsterville decided to stay in Baghdad and 
collect there a small party of officers, after which he would 
go straight to Enzeli and thence by sea to Baku, which he hoped 
to reach in about twelve days after leaving Baghdad. Pre- 
ceded a few days previously to Hamadan by two officers in 
an armoured car, General Dunsterville, with 11 officers, 4 non- 
commissioned officers, 4 batmen and 41 Ford cars and vans, 
left Baghdad on the 27th January; but, delayed by bad 
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’weather and the difficulties of the route, he did not reach 
Kermanshah till the 3rd February. 

On the 24th January General Marshall telegraphed to the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff that information from the 
British liaison officer with Bicharakoff showed that the latter 
was gaining no success in rallying loyal Russian soldiers and 
that a third of his own detachment was expected to leave him. 
The political situation in Kermanshah was said to have im- 
proved, the local Persians having reconciled their differences, in 
order, it was said, to avoid giving the British a pretext for 
occuppng that town ; and there was general rejoicing at the 
departure of the Russians. 

During January, beyond punitive measures against hostile 
tribes, there were no operations of importance in Mesopotamia. 
On the 15th January the general British dispositions there 
were as follows. 

Of the Illrd Corps, the 14th Division was east of the Diyala. 
One brigade group was distributed between Qasr-i-Shirin, 
Khaniqin and Mir j ana (3J miles north of Qizil Ribat) ; another 
brigade group was at the main crossing over the Kurdarra 
river ; and the remainder of the division was at Shahraban. 
The 13th Division, west of the Diyala, held the line of the 
Jabal Hamrin from Abu Zenabil to the Sakaltutan Pass with 
a brigade group ; and the remainder of the division was between 
Delli Abbas and Sindiya. 

The 1st Corps (3rd and 17th Divisions) was in the Samarra 
area, less one infantry brigade temporarily attached to the 
18th Division. 

The 15th Division was on the Euphrates, with one brigade 
group at Ramadi, another at Madhij and the third at Falluja. 

The 18th Division, which was not yet complete and which 
had the 52nd Infantry Brigade (17th Division) temporarily 
attached to it, was at Baghdad, furnishing detachments on 
the Middle Euphrates.* 

The Cavalry Division, less three regiments and two guns, 
was on the Tigris at Sadiya. One regiment was attached to 
the 1st Corps, and two regiments and two gxms to the Illrd 
Corps. The llth Cavalry Brigade, not yet complete, was at 
Baghdad, one of its regiments being temporarily attached to 
the 18th Division. 

* Middle Euphrates was the term used to designate the line between 
Falluja and Nasiriya. The troops employed there in detachments totalled 
7 squadrons of cavalry, 4 guns and 3i infantry battalions, of which one 
squadron of cavalry, 2 guns and IJ battalions were furnished from Nasiriya. 
Detachments were located at Musaiyib, Hindiya Barrage, Hilla, Kifi, Kufa, 
Abu Sukhair, Shinafiya, Darraji and Samawa. 
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During January, in addition to five bombing raids carried out 
against Turkish aerodromes and camps, our Air Service was con- 
tinuously active in reconnaissance and photographic work. 
The Turkish aeroplanes were also active ; and on the 24th 
and 25th January they carried out bombing raids over Baghdad, 
which caused us a few casualties * On the 23rd January two 
of our aeroplanes flew to Kermanshah, returning with despatches 
the next day ; and on the 25th Lieutenant-Colonel C. B. Stokes, 
appointed to the staff of H.M. Minister at Tehran, was taken 
there by aeroplane from Baquba, the journey being success- 
fully accomplished, in spite of bad weather, by the 28th. 

The Turkish Sixth Army, from which we had taken during 
1917 a total of some 16,000 prisoners and 124 guns, besides 
inflicting on it heavy casualties, was weak in strength and 
widely dispersed. Of the Turkish XIII Corps, the 2nd, 
Division was reported to be distributed along the line Altun 
K6pri-Kirkuk-Tuz ’Khurmatli-Band-i-Adhaim and the 6th 
Division to be in the Kifri-Qara Tepe area with detachments on 
the Diyala to the east of those two places. The XVIII Corps 
was about Fat-ha on the Tigris and it was reported that its 
52nd Division had been broken up and its units distributed 
between the two other divisions (14th and 51st) of the Corps. 
Reports were also current that the Turkish Cavalry Brigade 
and 46th Division were being moved from the Mosul area to 
Syria.f Two-thirds or more of the 50th Division was said to 
be on the Euphrates ; and in the Sulaimaniya area there was 
an inconsiderable Turkish force, consisting mainly of frontier 
troops. The Turkish divisions except the 50th were estimated 
to be of a strength of about 4,000 rifles each or less, and with 
the exception of the 50th they were at such distances from us, 
having regard to the nature of the intervening country, the 
position of our railheads and our general transport situation, 
that we could not hope to obtain any decisive success by 
operating against them. On the other hand, in view of the 
condition of the enemy's troops, his supply and transport 
difficulties, his pre-occupation on the' Palestine front and the 
reports that work on the Baghdad railway was at a standstill 
owing to lack of material, there seemed little chance of a Turkish 
offensive. 


♦ It was estimated that the Turkish Sixth Army had at this time about 
32 serviceable aeroplanes. 

t At the beginning of February confirmation was obtained of the disband- 
ment of the 52nd Division and of the move to Syria of the Cavalry Brigade 
and 46th Division. 
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On the 2nd February General Marshall informed the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff that Baratoff might succeed in 
holding together a certain number of his men, but that they 
would be undisciplined and useless ; and that Bicharakoff, 
whose presence alone had prevented the Russian withdrawal 
from Kermanshah from degenerating into a rout, was also likely 
before long to have trouble with his own men. All Persian 
parties were welcoming the departure of the Russians and 
General Marshall considered that, for the time being at any 
rate, it was better to keep British troops out of Kermanshah, 
especially as, if kept ready at Qasr-i-Shirin, they could forestall 
any Turkish movement on Kermanshah. Bicharakoff's own 
idea was to rally the best officers and men he could find, take 
them to the Caucasus and there raise a new force ; and General 
Marshall proposed that he should ask Bicharakoff to come to 
Baghdad, where he should tell him that we had no objection 
to his withdrawal from Persia and that we welcomed his 
proposal to raise troops in the Caucasus. 

T^e Chief of the Imperial General Staff replied on the 
6th February saying that H.M. Government had not yet 
decided on their policy in Persia. It was apparent that the 
Russians would not be able to close the Persian frontier or to 
keep open communications with the Caucasus, and it would 
be necessary for us to consider to what extent we could and 
should undertake both tasks. To enable him to advise the War 
Cabinet, Sir William Robertson asked for an estimate of the 
force required on the Persian frontier to take the place of the 
Russians and also whether General Marshall could maintain 
such a force. In conclusion, the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff thought that Bicharakoff should be encouraged to remain 
in Persia as long as there was any hope of retaining any 
Russian force there. 

General Marshall telegraphed on the 9th that the latest 
reports from Bicharakoff showed little possibility of retaining 
a Russian force in Persia. ' To send a sufficient British force 
there, say a cavalry brigade and an infantry division, would 
require many troops to hold the lines of communication and 
practically ^1 the transport in Mesopotamia to maintain it. 
General Marshall considered that a steady advance on Mosul 
would be more likely to achieve the object in view than 
locking up, troops in Persia.’*' Such an advance, he said, 
would entail pushing forward the railway from Samarra. 

* In January our Military Agent in the Caucasus had also telegraphed to the 
War Office that Assyrian, Armenian and Georgian delegates in Trans-Caucasia 
had all volunteered the opinion that a move by us towards Mosul would have 
most beneficial results in Southern Caucasia and Persia, 
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The Conimander-in-Chief in India telegraphed his views on. 
the Persian problem to the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
on the 12th February. The general situation of the Turkish 
forces in Mesopotamia rendered an organised advance by them 
on Tehran improbable. It should, therefore, suffice if we 
closed the western Persian frontier against enemy emissaries ; 
and this should be possible with Persian Cossacks under 
British officers. Simultaneously, we should improve the road, 
from Shahraban via Kermanshah to Kazvin and consider the 
provision of extra transport. Persian susceptibilities should 
be considered and the employment of British troops in Persia 
should be the last resort. General Monro disagreed with the- 
proposal to move on Mosul. It would necessitate strong 
numerical superiority and great expenditure of material and 
resources, without any definite prospect of decisive results, 
and it could be countered effectively by an enemy thrust down 
the Euphrates. 

On the 11th February, Bicharakoff arrived at Baghdad, 
having- come by aeroplane from Kermanshah, and he left 
again two days later to take back with him into Persia the 
remainder of his detachment from Shahraban. On the 13th 
General Marshall reported to the Chief of the Imperial General' 
Staff that the Russians in Persia were in a hopelessly 
demoralised state. Bicharakoff would remain at Hamadan 
with his men, as rear guard to the withdrawing Russians, till 
the end of February, when he would retire accompanied by 
Baratoff's '' volunteers.*’ It was Bicharakoff *s opinion that 
the Russians were so desirous of peace that the appearance of 
British troops at Tifiis would create a bad impression ; and he- 
believed that the Trans-Caucasian Government had already 
decided on peace on a pre-war basis. 

On the 15th February the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff informed General Marshall that it was very desirable to- 
employ a maximum of three armoured car batteries to keep open 
if possible the Khaniqin-Hamadan-Kazvin-Resht road and 
that for the time being it was not intended to send any other 
troops. In reply General Marshall said that when the road 
was passable — ^it was then under snow — as many cars would 
be sent as could be made available. 

In the meantime General Dunsterville and the party with 
him, after considerable delay owing to snow, had reached 
Hamadan. Joined here by the armoured car which had pre- 
ceded him, he left on the 15th February for Enzeh. At 
Kazvin, where he met Sir Charles Marling, the British Minister 
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at Tehran, he leamt that the Jangalis had announced their 
intention of stopping his Mission. However, in view of the 
fact that up till then the opposition that had been previously 
anticipated had proved to be in reality negligible, Gener^ 
DunsterviUe decided to go on and see for himself if he could 
not get through. He reached Enzeli without opposition,* but 
found it under the entire control of a Bolshevik Committee, 
backed by a force of 3,000 soldiers with guns and gunboats, 
who informed General DunsterviUe that they would not aUow 
him to proceed to the Caucasus. The situation of his party 
was now distinctly precarious ; but, as it turned out. General 
DunsterviUe’s adroit diplomacy and the uhwiUingness of the 
local Bolsheviks and the Jangalis to open hostilities saved 
the situation. Early on the 20Si February just before a party 
of Red soldiers, sent for by the Enzeli Committee to effect 
his capture, arrived from Baku, General DunsterviUe withdrew 
from Enzeli, arriving back at Hamadan on the 25th.f In 
accordance with a telegram sent by General DunsterviUe from 
Enzeli on the 17th, the second party of his mission (14 officers 
and 11 British othei ranks) was halted at EUianiqin and the 
third party (40 officers and 165 British other ranks) at 
Shcihraban, 

The situation in Armenia and Trans-Caucasia had in the 
meantime taken a distinct turn for the worse. Since the 
Bolshevik coup d’^at in Russia in November, 1917, the dis- 
integration of the Russian Caucasus armies had proceeded so 
rapidly that by this time practicaUy the only troops remaining 
were Armenians. Some of these had returned from the Russian 
front in Europe, but large numbers among them had fled from 
Turkish territory in 1915 to escape massacre and were imbued 
with inveterate hatred for the Turks. Many thousand Georgian 
troops had also returned to their coimtry from the European 
front, but they were fuU of Bolshevik theories and displayed 
an unwillingness to go to the front and advocated peace. The 
2,000,000 or so Tartars had suffered few war losses, as they 
had been exempt from Russian military service, and their 
S 3 mapathies were largely pro-Turk. In the uncertainty regard- 
ing the future they had, however, agreed to act with the 
Armenians and Georgians in the declaration of the Trans- 
Caucasian Federal Republic, even though they would form in 

* The armoured car with him had a great moral effect. 

f His withdrawal was unopposed, though it was subsequently ascertained 
that the Jangalis had wished to ambush the party, with the connivance and 
assistance of the Russian troops withdrawing from Persia, To the credit 
of the latter, their leaders refused to agree and the project was abandoned. 
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it a Moslem minority. Although the declaration of this 
Federal Republic was framed so as to leave the country as an 
integral part of Russia, the Central Bolshevik Government 
deemed it advisable to try to re-establish its authority there 
by the despatch in January 1918 of a Bolshevik Armenian 
chief commissar named Shaoumian. The Tartars, however, 
would have none of him. They forced him to retire to Baku 
and adopted an active pro-Turk policy, setting up a Tartar 
Government at Elizabetopol and arming their tribesmen with 
rifles and ammunition taken from the Russian soldiers leaving 
the Armenian front. 

The Turks, who were negotiating with the Federal Republic, 
saw in this great Moslem reserve of men an instrument to aid 
them in the fulfilment of their Pan-Turkish ideals ; and about 
the middle of February they broke off negotiations with the 
Federal Government on the score of Armenian excesses against 
Moslems and commenced an offensive towards Trebizond and 
Erzinjan, Simultaneously, tribes on the Caucasus frontier 
closed the roads to Aimenian troops proceeding to the front, 
and outbreaks by Kurds occurred in the vicinity of Erivan. 
The Armenian troops in the occupied Turkish territory proved 
incapable of holding their own and retired in disorder, harassed 
by Kurds, while Turkish troops occupied Trebizond, Baiburt 
and Erzinjan. 

The previous reports that several Turkish divisions were 
mo^ng to Syria from the Caucasus were now contradicted and 
dt appeared that only two divisions had actually been so 
transferred. It seemed evident, therefore, that the Turkish 
authorities meant to ignore the calls of their southern fronts 
and to undertake an offensive towards the Caucasus. It is 
noteworthy in this connection that peace negotiations between 
the Centr^ Powers and Russia had begun at Brest-Litovsk in 
the middle of December, 1917, and that, by the terms of the 
treaty concluded there at the beginning of March, 1918, the 
Russians agreed to evacuate the occupied Anatolian provinces 
and also the districts of Ardahan, Kars and Batum, which had 
been lost by the Turks as a result of the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1878. 

On the 26th February General Dunsterville telegraphed from 
Hamadan to the Chief of the Imperial General Staff that, as 
the situation in Persia was in the melting pot owing to the 
weak Persian Government and having regard to the Russian 
situation and evacuation, it seemed necessary, with a view to 
operations in the Caucasus and to safeguard British interests 
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in Persia, for us to occupy the hne Qasr-i-Shirm — Enzeli. 
General Dunsterville was convinced that, whatever the poli- 
ticians might say, the inhabitants of Persia would welcome 
such a step. All they wanted was security and they did not 
care who gave it to them. General Dunsterville considered 
that a small number of troops would suffice and suggested a 
strength of one infantry brigade, one cavalry regiment, one 
battery of mountain artillery, one light armoured motor 
battery and aeroplanes, with headquarters at Kermanshah, 
Hamadan and Kazvin. 

At this time, the threatened advance on Hamadan of 
Kuchik Khan with his J angalis seemed to be hanging fire, owing, 
it was said, to his determination to wait till the Turks, who 
were urging him to make this advance, had actually occupied 
Kurdistan. 

To return to Mesopotamia. During January there had been 
discussions in London over the future British policy in Meso- 
potamia and Palestine. The Government was anxious to 
continue operations vigorously with a view to eliminating 
Turkey from the war, and deputed General Smuts to confer in 
Eg57pt with General Allenby, the Naval Commander-in-Chief 
in the Mediterranean and General Marshall’s representative, 
with a view to advising the War Cabinet as soon as possible on 
the best use of all our resources. The Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff telegraphed to General Marshall on the 31st 
January and 3rd February explaining this and requesting that 
General Gillman, the Chief of the General Staff in Mesopotamia, 
might be sent to Egypt to represent General Marshal’s views 
and to give General Smuts all possible assistance and informa- 
tion.* The Chief of the Imperial General Staff said that the main 
operations would probably be carried out in Palestine and that 
co-operation by General Marshall might consist in detaching 
troops to join General Allenby or in an offensive in Mesopotamia, 
or possibly both. 

On the 21st February the Chief of the Imperial General 
Stafif telegraphed, to the Commander-in-Qiief in India and 

* General Gillman left Mesopotamia at once and arrived in Eg3rpt on the 
20th February, but General Smuts had already telegraphed his recommen- 
dations to London. He had met in Egypt General Hopwood, who was on 
his way to England, and had formerly been Chief of the General Staff^ to 
General Maude, and from him had gathered information as to the situation 
in Mesopotamia. General Gillman rejoined at Baghdad on the 4th April. 
During his absence General T. Fraser acted as Chief of the General Staff. 

t General Sir W, Robertson resigned his appointment as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff on the ISth February and was succeeded by General 
Sir Henry Wilson. 

(19465) I 
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General Marshall, saying that General Smuts recommended the 
adoption of a purely defensive role in Mesopotamia and the 
vigorous prosecution of the campaign in Palestine ; and that 
Mesopotamia should feed Palestine with reinforcements from 
the surplus beyond its reasonable requirements for defence* 
General Smuts recommended that two divisions, six batteries of 
6-inch howitzers and one cavalry brigade should be transferred 
from Mesopotamia to Palestine. Sir Henry Wilson said that, 
provided we maintained an offensive in Palestine, he personally 
thought that the chances of a Turkish attack in force towards 
Baghdad were slight. But he would like the views of Generals 
Monro and Marshall regarding the extent of the reduction in 
Mesopotamia which, in view of probable future developments, 
they considered safe. 

In reply. General Marshall said that he considered he could 
safely spare a complete army corps; but General Monro 
was of opinion that the force in Mesopotamia should not be 
reduced by more than one division and four 6-inch howitzer 
batteries. The main reasons for the latter opinion were the 
chances of further military commitments in Persia and the fact 
that strength in Mesopotamia afforded the possibility of 
immediate reinforcement from there to meet serious trouble in 
India. 

On the 1st, 3rd and 6th March, the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff sent General Marshall instructionsf on the policy 
which the Government had decided on for the time being in 
regard to Persia, Mesopotamia and Palestine. In view of the 
situation on the Persian frontier and the impossibility of 
his mission getting through to Tiflis, General DunsterviUe was 
to remain in Persia. In order to support him there, General 
Marshall was to use armoured cars and cavalry, as soon as the 
road conditions admitted, to keep open the Qasr-i-Shirin — 
Kermanshah road, and to increase the garrison of Qasr-i- 
Shirin so as to bring it up to three cavalry regiments and 
such additional troops as he might think advisable. At the 
same time the Chief of the Imperial General Staff told General 
Marshall for his general guidance that it might be necessary 
later to develop this policy considerably, and extend towards 
Hamadan. An active defence was to be pursued in 

* At this time it was estimated that the Turkish armies totalled 46 infantry 
divisions, distributed as follows ; — ^Europe, 1 ; Dardanelles and Asia Minor, 4 ; 
Syria and Palestine, 20 to 21 ; Caucasus front, 7 to 8 ; Mesopotamia, 6 ; 
Arabia, 5 ; in transit, destination uncertain, 2. One German division was 
in Syria and there might be another in Asia Minor. 

t Repeated to the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
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Mesopotamia on the lines of the instructions sent to him on the 
22nd November, 1917, when he assumed command* ; and the 
reinforcement to be found from Mesopotamia for Palestine was 
limited to one Indian division and four batteries of 6-mch 
howitzers. In Palestine an offensive campaign was to be 
carried out. Finally, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
^ked General Marshall to report, having regard to these 
instructions and to the possibility of the extension of commit- 
ments in Persia, what railway and inland water transport 
persormelf and labovur for railway construction he could spare 
for Palestine. 

Ihe 3rd Division was selected for transfer to Egypt, and 
during March arrangements were made for its movement, its 
place in the 1st Corps being taken by the 18th Division. 

Matthews' Column remained during February in the vicinity 
of Pai Taq, where road improvement was in progress though 
hindered to a considerable extent by stormy weather.J But 
except for an armoured car which proceeded to Kermanshah at 
the beginning of the month and could not return because of 
the snow and bad road, no other troops moved eastward of 
Qasr-i-Shirin into Persia during February. 

In Mesopotamia during February, beyond punitive measures 
against aggressive tribesmen and Air Force activity, there 
were no operations of importance except a short British 
advance in the direction of Hit on the Euphrates. For the 
previous two months the Turks had been reported to be 
reinforcing their troops ha that neighbourhood, and at the 
beginning of February it was estimated that the Turkish force 
about Hit and Sahihya consisted of part of the 50th Division 
(157th and 169th Regiments) with a total combatant strength 
of between 4,000 to 5,000. There appeared to be httle change 
in the enemy's dispositions on the Tigris ; but in the Qara 
Tepe-Kifri-Kirkuk area there were indications of a con- 
centration of strength to the rear, most of the troops on the 
Diyala having been withdrawn. This movement was possibly 
due to supply difSculties, although information that the 
Turks were making arrangements for flooding the Qara Tepe 
area indicated some appr^ension on their part of an oifaisive 
by us in this direction.§ 

* See page 87. 

f The total number of river craft of all sorts then in Mesopotanoia, or on 
order for there, was 1,760. 

t The snowfall in the mountains during the winter 1917--18 was the heaviest 
that had occurred for the past ten years. 

§ Reports from the Caucasus may have reached them that we were con- 
templating an advance towards Mosul. 
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Hit was a point of some strategic importance and was 
connected by desert routes with Tikrit, the country to the 
west and Karbala. Moreover, its bitumen wells were valuable 
for boats, roads, etc. Early in February General Marshall 
gave General Brooking (15th Division) instructions to cap- 
ture Hit and its garrison as soon as he could complete 
his arrangements and weather conditions were favourable. 
General Marshall considered that it would be comparatively 
easy to drive the Turks out of their position and capture 
the town ; but, owing to their experience at Ramadi, the 
capture of the Turkish force would probably be extremely 
difficult. 

On the 18th February, a strong reconnoitring detachment 
under General Lucas (42nd Brigade) advanced from Ramadi 
and, finding Khan Abu Rayan unoccupied, took up a position 
about ten miles south of Hit.* From here it was ascertained 
that the Turkish main position was two miles above Hit, 
behind a depression known as Broad Wadi, and that about 
two-thirds of the enemy’s force was at Sahiliya. Not wishing 
to commit his troops to serious fighting unless he saw a chance 
of delivering a severe blow, General Marshall ordered contact 
with the enemy to be maintained by constant patrolling and 
reconnaissance, while forward communications were improved 
and supplies pushed up. The latter operation was facilitated 
by the completion on the 18th February of the railway exten- 
sion from Falluja to Dhibban. 

On the 1st March, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
in addition to ordering General Dunsterville to remain in 
Persia, asked him to report what action he could best take. 
General Dunsterville replied that he would be best employed 
watching the situation and that the presence of his small 
partyt in Hamadan, where he was trying to allay the suspicions 
of the local Persian notables, was having a good moral effect. 
He also recommended that he should be allowed to spend 
money on famine relief. H.M. Government approved these 
recommendations and famine relief work (mainly road improve- 
ment) was begun on the 23rd March. No better means for 
changing the local prevailing attitude of suspicion and hostility 

* See Map 37. 

■f 13 officers, 62 Britisli other ranks including motor drivers and one 
interpreter. With his IVUssion were 6 Ford touring cars, 34 Ford vans and 
an armoured car detachment (1 armoured car, 1 lorry and 1 Ford van). By 
this time, there were in Mesopotamia on their way to join his Mission 173 
British officers and 331 other ranks. 





Persian “famine labour “ road making near Karind. 
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could have been devised ; and it was not long before it effected 
its purpose.* 

Besides famine relief work. General Dunsterville and his 
officers found their time fully occupied in dealings and 
negotiations with Baratoff, Bicharakoff and the Bolsheviks, 
in establishing friendly relations with the local notables and 
inhabitants, and in obtaining information regarding supplies 
available in the surrounding district. They encountered 
considerable passive opposition and much hostile propaganda ; 
but they achieved a gratif 5 dng measure of success. 

Any hope of being able to raise a force of volunteers from 
among Baratoff's troops was soon dispelled. But Bichara- 
koff's detachment still held together and General Dunsterville 
concluded an agreement with him, which was of mutual 
advantage. Bicharakoff's detachment and the expenses it 
actually incurred were to be paid by usf ; it would not with- 
draw from Persia till replaced by British troops ; and General 
Dunsterville and Bicharakoff agreed to co-operate in close 
consultation together, first in Persia and then in the Caucasus, 
to further their common aim. 

On the 7th March General Marshall informed the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff that the road to Kermanshah 
could not be relied upon to permit the movement and continued 
maintenance of troops, before May ; but that in the meantime 
favourable weather might allow its occasional use. For this. 
Colonel Kennion, British Consul at Kermanshah, had made 
arrangements with local tribes to keep the road open for light 
traffic. General Marshall would send armoured cars to com- 
plete a battery at Kermanshah ; the 6th Cavalry Brigade was 
being concentrated in the Shahraban — Qasr-i-Shirin area; 
General Dunsterville's second party at IQianiqin had been 
ordered to push on and join him ; and Colonel Bridges' detach- 
ment of a cavalry regiment and a battery would move forward 
from Qasr-i-Shirin as soon as the state of the road permitted. 

The situation in Trans-Caucasia was still most unfavourable. 
The Turkish advance between the Black Sea and Lake Van 
was continuing, the Armenian troops in front of them being 
completely demoralised. The provisions of the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty regarding the transfer of the districts of Batum, Ardahan 
and Kars were indefinitely framed and left an opening to 

* General Dunsterville in his book says The fame of our relief works 
spread down even as far as Gilan, and Kuchik Khan, in his pose as an enligh- 
tened ruler, felt called on to undertake relief work on somewhat similar lines 
but on a smaller scale. 

f Bicharakoff emphasised the point that he and his men were not 
mercenaries. 
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neighbouring states and possibly Germany to intervene. 
Georgia had claims to Batum; the Armenians regarded 
Ardahan and Kars as theirs ; and the Tartars alone favoured 
the treaty. The Georgians, however, were unlikely to offer 
military opposition to Turkey and the Armenians could not 
hope to make an effective resistance. It was indeed the 
general impression that the Trans-Caucasus Government was 
likely to conclude peace with Turkey. Consequently, the 
apparent intention of the Turks to occupy the portion of the 
Caucasus inhabited by Mahomedans and to exterminate the 
Armenian population seemed to stand a very good chance of 
success.* In point of fact, as was subsequently ascertained, 
Turco-German rivalry in regard to the Caucasus was likely to 
be the only deterrent. The Germans occupied Odessa on the 
13th March and the Turks became alarmed at the German 
preparations to open the direct European route to the Caucasus. 

The Caspian, including the ports of Petrovsk, Baku, Enzeli 
and Krasnovodsk, was under Bolshevik control ; and under 
the instigation of enemy or Bolshevik agents, the Jangalis 
had arrested the British consul at Resht and were about to 
occupy Kazvin, in co-operation with a force of Persian 
nationalists. Consequently aU communications between Persia 
and the Caucasus were interrupted. The local situation in 
Kermanshah had improved somewhat, but elsewhere in North- 
West Persia it gave cause for anxiety ; and the Persian 
Government was adopting an attitude which would endanger 
not only their own country but our position in Afghanistan 
and India. H.M. Government, reluctantly forced to the 
conclusion that they must make themselves responsible for 
measures against the common danger which the Persian 
Government were unable or unwilling to adopt, decided to 
despatch a sufficient force to patrol and keep open the road 
from Khaniqin to the east. The point to which this force 
advanced would depend upon the stead 3 dng influence which 
its presence exerted and upon the degree of authority 
exercised by the Persian Government. 

On the 9th March, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
telegraphed to General Marshall that, if we were to open 
communication with the Caucasus, it was very important to 
get troops to Kermanshah as soon as possible. He suggested 

* Further evidence of Turkish intentions was obtained at this time by 
information that, during February, they had called for volunteers from the 

ofiScers of their Sixth Army for service in the Caucasus, Daghestan and 
Turkestan ** to protect and further the interests of Islam.'* 
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that a detachment, equipped with pack transport, should be 
sent on before the road was opened for regular traffic ; and, 
if reports as to supplies were favourable, a detachment should 
also be sent on from Kermanshah to join General Dunsterville 
at Hamadan. On the 12th, the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff telegraphed further that, in view of the importance of 
energetic and immediate measures to check enemy penetration 
through North-West Persia, General Marshall’s responsibilities 
were extended to cover all military measures which might be 
necessary for this purpose. So long as General Dunsterville 
remained in Persia, he would be under General Marshall’s 
orders and at his disposal to command any troops sent to 
Persia ; and, subject to General Marshall’s general instructions. 
General Dunsterville was to be given a free hand to raise 
levies and enter into arrangements with local tribes. In all 
questions of general policy as regarded operations in Persia 
General Marshall was to be guided by H.M. Minister at 
Tehran, who would delegate to him and to General Dunster- 
ville such political officers as might be necessary for the local 
interpretation of policy in connection with arrangements with 
the Persian officials and tribes. 

General Marshall telegraphed to the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff on the 13th March indicating some of the great 
difficulties of moving and maintaining troops in the famine 
stricken area to be traversed. He held out hopes, however, 
of moving a detachment to Kermanshah during a temporary 
speU. of fine weather within the next six weeks. He was about 
to estabhsh a chain of marching-posts, stocked with supplies 
and held by infantry, beyond Qasr-i-Shirin ; pack transport 
was being concentrated for this purpose ; and the garrison 
for Karind would move there at once. 

A platoon of the l/4th Hampshire reached Karind on the 
16th March ; and two days later Lieutenant-Colonel A.S.Capper, 
appointed administrative commandant of the line beyond 
Qasr-i-Shirin, left there with Colonel Kennion by motor for 
Kermanshah. But they were much delayed by heavy rain, 
snow and the bad road ; and, taking on with them from 
Surkhadiza a party of fifty rifles of the l/4th Hampshire, only 
readied Kermanshah on the 24th March. From Kermanshah 
this Hampshire detachment started on the 28th to join 
General Dunsterville at Hamadan, its place at Kermanshah 
being taken three days later by another Hampshire detachment 
of the same strength. Colonel Capper’s report fully confirmed 
previous information regarding the devastation of the country. 
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from whicli the wretched inhabitants had all fled either into 
tribal territory or into the towns. 

In the meantime part of BicharakofTs detachment .had 
occupied Kazvin, which was threatened by a force of Jangalis. 
On the 29th March, when the last of the Russians had left 
Hamadan, motors, sent out by General Dunsterville, brought 
in to Hamadan twenty men of the Hampshire detachment 
marching from Kermanshah ; and their arrival, says General 
Dunsterville in his book, rendered his position secure.* The 
area now under the British Illrd Corps extended up to and 
included Kermanshah ; the 36th Brigade Group, with head- 
quarters at Qasr-i-Shirin, providing six detachments along 
the line. I 

On the 13th March the Germans had occupied Odessa and 
by the end of the month the capture of Batum, Ardahan and 
Kars by the Turks appeared imminent.^ The new military 
formations of Armenians and other pro-Ally personnel in 
Trans-Caucasia were proving unreliable and would take months 
to become ef&cient ; General Dunsterville's Mission was held 
up indefinitely in Persia ; and heavy fighting was reported 
between Armenians and Tartars. It was obvious that our 
chances of organising effective resistance to enemy occupation 
or control of Trans-Caucasia were much reduced ; and the 
War Office issued orders on the 31st March to try to obtain 
control of the Caspian fleet. 

To return to Mesopotamia. At the beginning of March, in 
reply to a query from the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
regarding his intentions on the Euphrates, General Marshall 
telegraphed that he intended to attack the Turks at Hit in 
about three weeks time and to occupy that place as a 
temporary measure in order to secure possession of the 
surrounding bitumen fields. Delay was desirable, so that the 

* On the 28th a British aeroplane from Mesopotamia arrived at Hamadan, 
leaving again the same day with despatches for Kermanshah and Baghdad. 
Its arrival had an excellent moral effect. 

f Sar-i-Pul. One platoon l/4th Hampshire. 

Pai Taq. One company l/4th Hampshire (less one platoon) and sub- 
section 186th Machine Gun Company. 

Suvkhadiza, One section 26th Mountain Battery, l/4th Hampshire 
(less two companies and 100 rifles), 186th Machine Gun Company 
(less three sections), and one company 128th Pioneers. 

Sermil. One company l/4th Hampshire (less one platoon), and one 
platoon 128th Pioneers. 

Karind. One platoon l/4th Hampshire. 

Kermanshah, 50 rifles l/4th Hampshire, 

t At this time the total rifle strength of the Turkish forces remaining on 
^the Caucasus front was estimated at 32,000 with 170 guns. 
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enemy’s attention might be diverted elsewhere and our 
forward reserves of ammunition and supplies completed. 

But, on the 8th March, it was reported that the Turks had 
vacated their Broad Wadi position and were falling back. 
General Brooking’s troops at once advanced and occupied 
Hit* and Sahiliya on the 9th and 10th March respectively ; 
and the Turks, suffering considerably in their retirement from 
the attacks of our aeroplanes, withdrew to Khan Baghdadi, 
twenty-two rdles above Hit.f General Brooking’s division, 
with headquarters at Hit, was then distributed in three 
brigade groups, i.e., at Sahiliya, Hit, and at a point about nine 
miles below Hit.J Railhead was at Dhibban and riverhead 
was established close to Hit. 

As the result of a conference between Generals Marshall 
and Brooking at Baghdad on the 11th and 12 th March, it was 
decided that General Brooking should commence operations 
on the 24th. The object of these operations, which iMght last 
for ten to fourteen days, was to ^ve the enemy as far as 
possible from Hit and to inflict as much damage as possible 
on him, before withdrawing to occupy a position covering Hit. 
Describing his intentions to the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff in a telegram on the 12th March, General Marshall said 
that he proposed to occupy Hit till the transport require- 
ments of the local harvest and of the troops sent to Persia 
necessitated withdrawal to nearer r^head. He considered 
that to make the occupation of Hit easier the enemy should 
be pushed back beyond Khan Baghdadi; and as reports 
suggested that, if pressed, he would retire beyond Haditha 
and might go as far back as Ana, General Marshall proposed 
a limited pursuit. In conclusion, referring to a doubt which 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff had expressed regarding 
the advisability of a subsequent withdrawal from Hit,§ General 
Marshall said that he did not think that such a withdrawal 
would necessarily give the enemy the impression that we 
did not intend to advance in force later. 

In carrying out the preparations for General Brooking’s 
offensive, every precaution was taken to preserve secrecy 

* At Hit they captured a few prisoners, two mountain guns and over 100 
shaktms, as well as other stores. 

t See Map 37. 

X There were also small detachments at posts from Ramadi to Falluja, 

§ In the telegram expressing this doubt sent on the 1 1th March, the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff ha4 approved the occupation of Hit, as our 
presence there constituted a threat of further advance and kept the enemy 
in uncertainty. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff did not think it 
desirable to go farther up the Euphrates. 
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regarding our intentions and also to make the enemy think 
that we were settling down into summer quarters round Hit. 
A dummy defensive position was dug at Sahiliya, reconnaissance 
was restricted and the forward concentration of troops was 
put off till the last possible moment. Work on roads was 
somewhat delayed by heavy rain ; but by the night 25th/26th 
March — ^the date to which the advance had been postponed — ^ 
two good roads to Sahiliya had been completed ; and a reserve 
of five days supplies for the whole of the striking force had 
been collected there.* 

The Turks were reported to be preparing a position at 
Khan Baghdadi, of wMch by the 25th March our airmen had 
tsiken several photographs ; but several deserters who came 
in at this period all stated that the Turks intended to retire 
to Ana.t It was further reported that Nazim Bey had recently 
taken over command of the Turkish 50th Division from 
Shukri Bey| and that reinforcements of 1,000 Turkish infantry 
and two heavy guns had left the Tigris for Haditha and Khan 
Baghdadi, which they might be expected to reach about 
the 22nd or 23rd March. 

On the 22nd General Marshall made a personal inspection 
of the Euphrates front. He had arranged to try to divert 
the enemy’s attention from the Euphrates by demonstrations 
on the Jabal Hamrin and Tigris fronts > and these were 
carried out by the Illrd and 1st Corps respectively on the 
23rd March and two succeeding days. Subsequent mformation 
showed that these demonstrations produced the desired effect 
of mystifying the enemy, causing him to discredit reports 
of a British concentration on the Euphrates and to withdraw 
most, if not all, of his aeroplanes from that front. 

The 11th Cavalry Brigade, commanded by Brigadier-General 
R. A. Cassels, left Falluja on the 22nd March to join General 
Brookmg’s force ; and at dawn on the 25th, after a twenty-mile 
night march carried out well to the west to avoid any chance 
of being seen by Turkish spies in Hit, it went mto bivouac 
in pahn groves near Sahiliya. On that day also two reinforcing 
flights of the 63rd Squadron, R.F.C., reached Hit, while the 

* Part of these supplies came from Dhibban to Hit by motor vans, of 
■which some 500 were employed, and part by mahailas^ the wind pro^ving 
generally favourable. It was also found possible to overcome the difficulties 
of navigation above Hit and to bring up to Sahiliya a daily average of 30 tons 
by river. 

t General Brooking did not credit these statements. 

J It was subsequently ascertained that Shukri Bey had been superseded 
for his undue haste in retiring from Hit — a fact which may well have affected 
the action of his successor. 
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forward concentration at SaMliya of the remainder of General 
Brooking’s force was carried out on the nights 23rd/24th 
and 24th/25th. These movements gave him the following 
striking force ; — 

r Two flights, 30th Squadron. 

Air Service . . -< Two flights, 63rd Squadron. 

(_ No. 52 Kite Balloon Section. 


Cavalry . . 


Artillery 


r 



..K 


llth Cavalry Brigade. 

10th Lancers (less two squadrons). 
Squadron 1/lst Hertfordshire Yeo- 


manry. 

215th Brigade, R.F.A. ') 

222nd Brigade, R.F.A. [ 

395th Siege Battery, f , 

howitzers. 

No. 118 Anti-aircraft Section. 


450th and 451st Companies, R.E. 
Detachment No. 1 Mobile Bridging 
Train. 

No. 2 Mobile Bridging Train.' 

48th Pioneers (less one company). 
12th Brigade (less 1-| battalions). 
42nd Brigade. 

_ 50th Brigade. 

275th Machine Gun Company. 

r 8th Light Armoured Motor Battery. 

Light Armoured J 13th Light Armoured Motor Battery. 

Motor Brigade | 14th Light Armoured Motor Battery 
(less one section). 

At 10 a.m., on the 25th March General Brooking held a 
conference at Sahihya of his subordinate commanders, at 
whidi he explained his plan. The following gives the gist of 
his operation orders. 

The strength of the Turkish 50th Division (157th and 
169th Regiments only) was estimated at about 170 sabres, 
4,500 rifles and 17 to 21 guns. Of this total, 50 sabres, 1,400 
rifles and 5 guns were probably at Haditha or at Ana, and about 
320 rifles and sabres were reported as on the Euphrates left 
bank ; so that the enemy strength about Khan Baghdadi 
was estimated at not more than 100 sabres, 2,800 rifles and 
12 to 16 guns. 


Engineers and 
Koneers 


Infantry 


* 43rd Eriapura garrisoned Hit and two companies 2/39tli 

Gahrwalis garrisoned SaMliya, 
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The enemy position about Khan Baghdadi* consisted of 
an advanced entrenched line (known as “ p ” trenches) about 
miles to the south east of that place and of another 
entrenched area (known as “ Q ” and “ R ” trenches) extending 
to a distance of over four miles to the westward of Khan 
Baghdadi. 

General Brooking’s aim was the complete destruction of 
all the Turkish forces downstream of Ana. 

The forward movement was to commence at 9 p.m., when a 
brigade group under General Andrew (50th Brigade)t was to 
advance from Sahiliya along the Aleppo road. It was to be 
followed at midnight by another brigade group under General 
Lucas (42nd Brigade) J ; and the remainder of the force was to 
advance at various early hours on the 26th. At 5.20 a.m. on 
the 26th General Andrew was to close with the enemy and pin 
him to his ground ; or, if the enemy retired, to pursue vigorously. 

General Cassels with the 11th Cavalry Brigade and 13th 
and 14th Light Armoured Motor Batteries (thirteen armoured 
cars) was to move with rapidity and boldness and was to act 
vigorously, throughout the operations, against the Turkish 
right flank or rear as opportunity offered. He was to try to 
cut the enemy’s telegraphic communications ; and he was 
informed that if the main road was open it might be possible 
to support him with troops carried in Ford vans. 

The remainder of the force would be in reserve. 

One flight of aeroplanes was attached to the 11th Cavalry 
Brigade, another to the artillery conamander and the other 
two flights were to carry out reconnaissance and contact work. 

A special group under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. McK. Hogg, 2/39th Gahrwalis, had been constituted as 
a mobile column. It consisted of half a battalion each of the 
l/5th Queen’s and 2/39th Gahrwalis, two machine gun sections 
and a detachment 450th Company, R.E. (all to be carried 
in three hundred Ford vans), the 8th Light Armoured Motor 
Battery, the 1072nd Field Battery (222nd Brigade) with double- 
horsed teams and part of a motor ambulance convoy. The last 
named battery was, however, at first to move forward with 
Andrew’s Group. 

General Brooking pointed out verbally to his conunanders 

* See Map 38. 

t “ Andrew's Group " consisted of the 10th Lancers (less two squadrons), 
215th Brigade, R.F.A., 450th Company, R.E., 50th Infantry Brigade, 48th 
Pioneers (less one company), a pack wireless station and No. 108 Combined 
Held Ambulance. 

X Lucas* Group consisted of the 222nd Brigade, R.F.A. (less IJ batteries), 
42nd Infantry Brigade and No. 23 Combined Field Ambulance. 
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that the operations would extend over a considerable 'area, 
that the various groups, though scattered, were strong and 
that our force was more mobile than the enemy’s. To enable 
him to use his reserve to the best advantage, it was essential, 
said General Brooking, that he should receive continual 
situation reports ; and he emphasised the fact that success 
would depend much on the individual action of group 
commanders, for which the operations offered full scope. 

At Hit the alluvial plain of Mesopotamia gives place to 
a limestone and clay region, in which the Euphrates runs at a 
considerably lower level than the surroun ding country, 
which consists for the most part of a barren undulating plateau 
intersected by steep and rocky ravines. Our information 
regarding the topography of the country between Sahiliya and 
Ana was scanty ; and topographical reconnaissance had been 
purposely restricted to avoid eurousing the enemy’s suspicions.* 
But, from the information we possessed, the ground over 
which the operations would be carried out appeared generally 
practicable for aU arms ; and it was consequently hoped that 
the proposed action of the cavalry and armoured cars would 
not be hindered by difficulties of grormd. 

General Andrew, starting as ordered, halted just before 
1 a.m. on the 26th March at a point on the road about ten 
miles from Sahiliya. He then sent forward one company from 
each of three infantry battalions against the enemy’s “ P ” 
trenches, to occupy them if unopposed or if resistance was 
faint, but to withdraw if the Turks were present in strength. 
The three companies, after advancing some distance, were 
checked about 2 a.m. at close range from the trenches by gun, 
machine gun and rifle fire.t The position was evidently held 
in strength and the three companies withdrew. General 
Andrew then moved his group to the west of the road under 
cover in the low hills, to avoid the area on which Turkish guns 
were probably registered and to await daylight. 

At 3.15 a.m.. General Brooking received the report that 
the enemy’s “ P ” trenches were strongly held. As this news 
indicated that the enemy had not retired. General Brooking 
regarded it as satisfactory. By 4.30 a.m. he had established his 
headquarters at a point west of the Aleppo road about six 
miles north-west of Sahiliya, near the only suitable site for 
the landing of aeroplanes. 

* General Brooking considered that the British reconnoitring activity had 
been mainly responsible for the enemy's retirement from Hit. 

t They suffered 43 casualties at this stage. Part of them actually entered 
the trenches but were driven out again. 
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When the sun rose at 6 a.m. the general British situation 
was as follows. Andrew’s Group was busy reconnoitring 
“ P ” trenches ; Lucas’ Group was about two miles south- 
east of General Andrew’s headquarters ; the 11th Cavalry 
Brigade (with the armoured cars), which had started at 

3.30 a.m. and had turned westward after moving for about 
six miles along the Aleppo road, was trotting past General 
Brooking’s headquarters to get round the enemy’s right ; the 
395th Siege Battery, Kite Balloon and Anti-aircraft Sections 
had been ordered to join Lucas’ Group ; and the remainder 
of the troops were still at or leaving Sahiliya. 

As soon as it was light, a British aeroplane flew over the 
Turkish position and from it messages were dropped before 
7 a.m. on Generals Andrew’s and Brooking’s headquarters, 
stating that “ P ” trenches were held in strength but “ Q ” 
and “ R ” trenches only lightly and that there were no signs 
of an enemy retirement. By this time a Turkish ofl&cer and 
twelve other ranks, taken prisoner from " P ” trenches by 
General Andrew’s leading infantry, had reached General 
Brooking’s headquarters ; and it was gathered from them 
that the 157th and 169th Regiments with 16 guns were in 
the Khan Baghdadi position and that reinforcements of 
unknown strength were said to have reached Haditha. 

General Brooking issued orders, received by General Andrew 
at 7.45 a.m., that Andrew’s Group, supported by Luc'as' 
Group, was to attack “ P ” trenches. It was arranged that, 
as the ground facilitated such a move, Andrew’s Group should 
assault the right flank of the trenches, while Lucas’ Group 
attacked along the Aleppo road and pinned the enemy to his 
ground. The whole of the artillery, under the orders of the 
C.R.A. (Brigadier-General F. R. Patch), was to support this 
attack, which was to be carried out when Generals Andrew 
and Lucas were both ready. 

The Reserve Group, consisting of the Hertfordshire Yeomanry 
squadron, 451st Company, R.E., 275th Machine Gun Company 
and 12th Infantry Brigade (now consisting of only the 90th 
Punjabis and half the l/5th Queen’s), had closed up in rear 
of Lucas’ Group on the Aleppo road by 8 a.m. ; and between 

8.30 and 9a.m. Hogg’s, Group had concentrated near General 
Brooking’s headquarters. The Cavalry Brigade and armoured 
cars, after moving westward from the Aleppo road for about 
eight miles, had changed direction to the north-north-west ; 
and at 8.30 a.m. General Cassels despatched a message, 
received by General Brooking at 9.10 a.m., sapng that he 
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was proceeding in a northerly direction and that, although 
his contact aeroplane* located the position of the head of his 
force as being about seven miles west-north-west of Khan 
Baghdadi, by his own reckoning (unless the map was most 
inaccurate) it was really about five or six miles west-south- 
west of that place. He also said that he was detaching a force 
towards Hachtha ; that so far it would be quite feasible for 
the Ford vans to follow the tracks of his armoured cars ; and 
that the ground ahead of him also seemed suitable. Just 
before 10 a.m., General Brooking sent off an urgent message 
to General Cassels saying that there appeared every chance 
of his getting right round the enemy and asking if he advised 
Hogg’s Group being sent to join him. This message reached 
General Cassels at 11.5 a.m. 

About 10 a.m. the movement of General Andrew’s troops 
which threatened the western flank of the “ P ” trenches 
caused the Turks therein to begin retiring. News of this 
reached General Brooking, who ordered an immediate advance, 
although Lucas’ Group was still some distance away. General 
Andrew had anticipated this order and was already well on 
the move. By 11.30 a.m. he gained the “P” trenches practically 
without opposition and took there about one hundred 
prisoners. 

At 9 a.m. General Cassels’ right flank guard came under 
long range rifle fire from the right of " Q ” trenches and about 
twenty nainutes later his main body was shelled by enemy 
guns at long range. This fire had no effect ; but before the 
column proceeded on its way a section of “ W ” Battery, 
R.H.A., came into action against the enemy’s right and fired 
about twenty rounds, apparently with effect. At 11.30 a.m.. 
General Brooking heard from General Cassels that he thought 
it inadvisable to send Hogg’s Group to join him, as it would 
take too long, and he said that his chances of acting against 
the enemy’s rear were good. 

At 11.50 a.m. General Andrew reported by telephone to 
General Brooking that he was hard in pursuit of the retreating 
enemy, Lucas’ Group being about IJ miles to his right rear. 
This advance continued tiU about 1 p.m., when General 
Andrew’s infantry were checked, on a line extending roughly 
south-westward from the vidnity of Khan Baghdadi, by hostile 
artillery, machine gun and rifle fire. 


* These cxmtact aeroplanes proved of great use in assisting General Cassels 
to maintain a correct direction. 
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At 12.30 p.m., the staff captain of the 11th Cavalry Brigade, 
who had been sent back in a motor by General Cassels at 
10.15 a.m. to arrange for the second line transport to follow 
the brigade, arrived at General Brooking's headquarters. 
He brought a message from General Cassels saying that the 
enemy appeared to be reinforcing his right flank from Khan 
Baghdadi and that he himself was proceeding with the original 
plan to get behind him. 

At 12.25 p.m.. General Brooking ordered his reserve group 
to move forward ; at 1,5 p.m. he sent instructions to General 
Lucas to push on vigorously; and at 1.40 p.m. he directed 
Hogg's Group to move up the Aleppo road, picking up the 
. 1072nd Battery, and come under General Andrew's orders 
for vigorous pursuit. The 215th and 222nd Field Artillery 
Brigades had, meanwhile, started advancing by alternate 
batteries to afford close support to General Andrew's infantry. 
But the going was rough and heavy, it took time for our guns 
to come up, and the enemy's gunfire was severe.* Further 
time was necessary for registration, and especially for the 
location of the enemy machine guns. 

The Turkish position was a strong one and from their 
trenches, sited on and near the crests of the cliff-like slopes 
rising from a deep ravine, they were able to sweep with fire 
the plateau on the southern side of this ravine. General 
Andrew was unwilling to commit his infantry to a further 
advance without adequate and accurate artillery and machine 
gun support. About^ 4 p.m. the leading battalion (l/4th 
Dorsetshire) of Lucas' Group came up on the right of the line, 
followed in rear by the 2/5th and 2/6th Gurkhas. About 
the same time the Reserve Group reached P " trenches and 
half an hour later received orders from General Brooking to 
reinforce Lucas' Group. At 4.20 p.m. General Brooking 
sent instructions to Gener.al Andrew to use the Maxim and Lewis 
guns of Hogg's Group, if they had not been already otherwise 
committed, to bring enfilade fire on to '' R " trenches (where 
the enemy's main strength appeared to be) from the cliffs to 
the eastward, under which the Aleppo road ran and to which 
it afforded an approach from Edian Baghdadi. At 4.45 p.m. 
General Brooking asked General Andrew to report the situation 
at once and heard, in reply, at 5.15 p.m. that the whole line 
was held up by rifle and machine gun fire and that he and 
General Lucas were going to attack at 5.30 p.m.,t but that 
they anticipated that it would be costly. 

* The 1088th Battery (215th Brigade) especially came under heavy fire, 
suffering casualties and having one gun put out of action. 

t Sunset was about 6.15 p.m. 
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At 5.15 p.m., also, General Brooking received a report frora 
Gteneral Cassels, timed 4.30 p.m., saying that, with his left 
iadng south-east on the Aleppo road, he was engaging the enemy 
rear and right flank from a point about 6^ miles north-west 
of Khan Baghdadi ; and he asked what the situation of the 
infantry groups was. General Broo king answered that the 
infantry were held up by machine gun &e on a general line 
five himdred yards east of the ravine dividing them from the 
onemy’s “ Q ” and “ R ” trenches ; that it was evidently the 
Turkish intention to hold this position so as to enable them 
to retire during the night ; and that he relied on General 
Cassels to detain them. His own infantry, though very weary, 
would maintain pressure on the enemy. 

■ The 11th Cavalry Brigade and armoured cars had been 
obliged to halt for about an hour at 10.45 a.m. to ascertain 
and reconnoitre practicable routes through a succession of 
ravines. But the Wadi Hauran was reached at 1.50 p.m. and 
most of the anijnals were watered there. The Turkish main 
force seemed to be engaged heavily with our infantry about 
Khan Baghdadi and airmen’s reports indicated the absence of 
enemy troops within a distance of ten miles to the northward. 
Turning eastward and moving as rapidly as the broken nature 
of the ground permitted. General Cassels’ force reached a point 
about 3 p.m. which was judged to be some two miles from the 
Aleppo road. Here the Guides Cavalry were detached to the 
south-eastward with orders to gain contact with and hold 
the enemy, so as to form a pivot on which the remainder of 
the force on the northern bank of the Wadi Hauran could 
wheel and get astride the Aleppo road. This road turned 
out to be much farther off than had been calculated; 
but by 5 p.m., the enemy’s telegraph line having been cut. 
General Cassels’ troops were taking up a position, facing 
south-east, along the northern side of the Wadi Hauran with 
their left astride the road. During the afternoon they had 
encountered several enemy patrols, evidently detached to 
keep open the enemy line of retreat, and had come imder 
constant, though ineffective, shell fire and a good deal of long 
range machine gun and rifle fire. 

To revert to the operations of General Brooking’s infantry. 
Their genanl advanced line ran south-westward from a 
point west of Khan Baghdadi along high ground, with 
the enemy’s " R ” trenches facing them about 2,000 to 2,500 
yards to the north-west, “ Q ” trenches being to their left 
front. In front line were the 1 /4th Dorsetshire (42nd Brigade) , 

(1W65) K 
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24th Punjabis, 1st Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry and 6th Jats (all 50th Brigade) in this order from the 
right ; and they were to commence their advance on a frontage 
of nine hundred yards at 5.30 p.m. The 2/5th and 2/6th 
Gurkhas (42nd Brigade) were to follow the Dorsets in support 
and the l/5th Gurldias were kept by General Lucas as reserve. 
In the 50th Brigade the 97th Infantry were to support the 
other three battalions. Three sections 256th Machine Gun 
Company were disposed to cover the crossing of the deep 
ravine by overhead fire ; Hogg’s Group was to co-operate 
against the left of “ R ” trenches ; and the Reserve Group 
was to follow Lucas’ Group. 

When the advance began, our supporting artillery opened 
its barrage at a slow rate of fire for thb first fifteen minutes 
and then increased to an intense bombardment for fifteen 
minutes. This fire was accurate and so effective that, under 
its cover and that of our machine guns, our infantry were able 
to advance practically without a check and with very few 
casualties.* Some machine guns in Q trenches gave the 
left of our line a little trouble ; but the commander of the 
6th Jats detached a company, which soon stormed the ridge 
on which these machine gims were and captured four of them 
with a battalion of the Turkish 169th Regiment (12 ofiicers 
and 250 rifles). The remainder of our infantry encountered 
little opposition and overran R ” trenches, capturing four 
guns and many prisoners. 

As it grew dark our advanced infantry got somewhat 
scattered in the broken ground and inter-communication 
became difl&cult. At 8.20 p.m,, therefore, General Andrew 
issued orders for the troops to bivouac where they were ; and 
at 11.30 p.m., after visiting units, he issued orders for a further 
advance at 5 a.m. next morning. 

General Brooking with his headquarters had established 
himself by 5.30 p.m'. at a position (within two miles of Khan 
Baghdadi), from which he could see that the bombardment was 
effective. But after sunset, the dust and growing darkness 
with the temporary interruption of telephone communication 
made it impossible for him to find out accurately what had 
happened till about 9 p.m. Our own casualties had evidently 
been light, air reports estimated that we had captured over 

♦ Our guns had gradually got forward into positions from which they could 
fire at ranges of 1,800 to 2,200 yards, and in front of them farther down 
the slopes were our machine guns. In addition to the actual effect of this 
fire, the dust it raised afforded a most efficient screen to our advancing 
infantry. 
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1,000 prisoners and that the enemy was seeking escape to the 
westward and north-westward; and at 10.15 p.m. General 
Brooking issued orders to the following effect. The 11th 
Cavalry Brigade was to block completely enemy escape by 
road and river. Generals Andrew and Lucas and Colonel 
Hogg were to co-operate with and facilitate the task of the 
cavalry by immediate, continuous and relentless pressure all 
night, despite fatigue. General Brooking appreciated fully the 
efforts already made, but the situation called for fiui:her 
exertion.* 

Receiving this order just after midnight. General Andrew 
at once directed Colonel Hogg, whose group was on the Aleppo 
road east of “ R ” trenches, to advance immediately sufficiently 
far forward to park clear of the road ; and started to collect 
his own group. This took time, and it was about 4 a.m. on 
the 27th March before the bulk of Andrew’s Group started to 
advance, followed at 6.25 a.m. by Lucas’ Group. 

In the meantime. General Cassels had established strong 
points covering the possible enemy lines of retreat along his 
three miles of front. His dispositions by 9 p.m. were roughly 
as follows. On the right, south of the Wadi Hauran and at 
a point about seven miles south-west of its junction with the 
Euphrates, were the Guides Cavalry (1^ a squadron detached 
towards Haditha) with a squadron 23rd Cavalry between 
them and the Wadi. Thence, on the north side of the Wadi, 
the 7th Hussars held an extended line up to and astride the 
Aleppo road. One section " W ” Battery, R.H.A., and one 
section 15th Machine Gun Squadron were in the right centre of 
the line and another section of each of these units was on 
the Aleppo road. One squadron 23rd Cavalry was in reserve 
behind the left of the line ; and the remainder of the reserve 
under General Cassels — one section “ W " Battery, 23rd 
Cavalry (less two squadrons), 15th Machine Gun Squadron 
(less two sections) No. 5 Field Troop Sappers and Miners, 
and the thirteen armoured cars — was behind the right centre. 

Subsequently, General Cassels sent a detachment with a 
section of machine guns to the Alus bend of the Euphrates 
and prolonged his main line towards the river, so as to block 
as effectively as he could aU means of Turkish retreat by 
land and river. At 10 p.m. he reported his general dispositions 
to General Brooking, saying that until the situation was 
clearer he proposed to hold his present line, being prepared 

♦ At 11 p.m. General Brooking also issued orders to the C.R.A. to shell 
certain defined areas, in which Turks might be, throughout the night. 
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to move at dawn, either towards Haditha or Khan Baghdadi, 
according to circumstances or as General Brooking might 
direct. 

The excellent work during the 26th March of the British Air 
Force had contributed greatly to the success gained. The 
assistance given to General Cassels, both by guiding the 
direction of his force and by furnishing him with constant 
information of enemy movements and of our infantry operations 
had been invaluable. In addition to co-operating with the 
artillery of the main attack, its reconnaissance had afforded 
much useful information ; and it had continuously harassed 
the enemy with bombs and machine gun fire. During the 
morning it located Turkish guns firing from barges by the 
left bank of the Euphrates and five aeroplanes set out to bomb 
them in the afternoon. The barges, however, were already 
being towed upstream and although no direct hits were obtained 
one of them ran into the bank and was sunk. 

The anticipated Turkish attempt to break through General 
Cassels' force materialised just before midnight 26th/27th, 
the enemy's main effort being directed against the right centre 
of the British line, i.e., where it was strongest. After about 
three quarters of an hour's sharp fighting the enemy, beaten 
back, displayed tokens of surrender* ; and two squadrons 
23rd Cavalry were sent forward on foot to collect the prisoners, 
who totalled over 1,000 with several machine guns. 

At 5.45 a.m.t on the 27th March, Major Sir T. Thompson 
(commanding the Light Armoured Motor Brigade), imder orders 
from General Cassels, moved eastward with eleven carsj of the 
13th and 14th Batteries and, at the Aleppo -road crossing of 
the Wadi Hauran, found a mass of over 2,000 Turkish troops 
displa57ing white flags. These were taken prisoner and then, 
in accordance with orders, six cars of the 13th Battery were 
sent off along the road towards Haditha to capture any enemy 
troops that might have slipped through. In the meantime, 
leaving small parties to guard his prisoners. General Cassels 
directed the remainder of his brigade to move to the Aleppo 
road and then along it to concentrate at the Alus bend, before 
proceeding in pursuit to Ana, which bad been indicated by 
General &ookmg as the next operation for the cavalry to 
carry out. 


* There was moonlight, 
t -Sunrise was about 6 a.m. 

I Two armoured cars had been detached to escort the second line transport, 
wMch had not yet reached General Cassels' force. 
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At 5.35 a.m., General Brooking telegraphed congratulating 
General Cassels and directing him to get back Colonel Tennant, 
commanding the Air Force* ; and at 6 a.m. General Brooking 
sent a further message to General Cassels saying that a battalion 
of the 42nd Infantry Brigade was moving to relieve him of 
his prisoners, that he was then to raid Ana and that Hogg’s 
Group had been ordered to Haditha. 

At 6.30 a.m. General Brooking issued his orders for a general 
pursuit. Hogg’s Group, with the double-horsed 1072nd 
Field Battery and a wireless set carried in Ford vans, was to 
seize Haditha, where he was to be joined by the Hertfordshire 
Yeomanry and 10th Lancers’ squadrons and from where he was 
to send back at least two hundred Ford vans to report to the 
Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster-General by 5 p.m. ; and 
the Reserve Group (under Colonel Brodrick), reinforced by a 
battery, was to march to the Wadi Haqlan (about four nnles 
south of Haditha). 

By 7 a.m. — ^when the total British captures amounted to 
between 3,000 and 4,000 prisoners, ten guns, many machine 
gims and much war material— -the situation was briefly as 
follows. Six cars of the 13th Light Armoured Motor Battery, 
with the remainder of the Light Armoured Motor Brigade 
(including the 8th Battery from Hogg’s Group) preparing to 
follow them, were well on their way to Haditha, towards which 
place Hogg’s Group was also advancing. The 11th Cavalry 
Brigade was concentrating about Alus ; Andrew’s Group had 
reached the Wadi Hauran ; Lucas’ Group was within four miles 
of it to the southward; and the Reserve Group had just 
started to advance from the vicinity of Khan Baghdadi. 
Andrew’s and Lucas’ Group were to dear the battlefield and 
the 215th Field Artillery Bri^de and the 395th Si^e Battery 
were to move back to Sahiliya to ease the supply situation. 
General Brooking was on his way by motor to see his infantry 
brigade commanders and General Cassels. 

^pturing a number of Turkish transport wagons with 
their escorts en route and also about 100 prisoners after a 
short action southward of the town, the 13th light Annoured 
Motor Battery reached Hadithaf without difficulty ; and Hogg's 
Group, following it, arrived there about 10 a.m. Con- 
tinuing to advance for soine miles beyond Haditha, these 

* An aeroplane, piloted by Colonel Tennant, and carrying Major Hobart 
(Brigade Major, 8th Infantry Brigade) as a passenger, had been shot down 
on the 25th March near the Khan Baghdadi position ; and both officers had 
been taken prisoner. 

t It was found that the Germans here had burnt their wireless installation. 
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troops found the road littered with abandoned carts, a nim als, 
camp equipment and personal effects of all kinds ; and sent 
back to Haditha groups of Turks, totalling over 300, who as a 
rule had surrendered without resistance. The demoralisation 
of the fleeing enemy had been much added to by the bombing 
and machine gun Are of our aeroplanes, which were also pushing 
on -in the hope of seeing some signs of Colonel Tennant and 
Major Hobart. 

General Brooking caught up General Cassels in the vicinity 
of Alus about 10 a.m., and gave him the following further 
instructions. All the troops — 11th Cavalry Brigade, Light 
Armoured Motor Brigade, 1072nd Battery, R.F.A., and part 
of Hogg’s Group to be carried in 100 Ford vans — carrying on 
the pursuit beyond Haditha, were to be under General Cassels’ 
orders. He was to occupy Ana, try and rescue Colonel Teimant 
and Major Hobart, destroy or evacuate the wireless installation 
and stores at Ana and try and find 18,000 gold hras said to 
be meant for Ajaimi.* His stay at Ana was to be limited. 

Having issued orders for the 11th Cavalry Brigade, after 
rationing and getting rid of all superfluous personnel and 
impedimenta, to be ready to move from Alus at 1.45 p.m., 
General Cassels left by motor to catch up Colonel Hogg and 
the Light Armoured Motor Brigade. General Cassels joined 
Colonel Hogg beyond Haditha about noon ; and gave him 
orders to form a post at Haditha, to send back 200 Ford vans at 
once to Khan Baghdadi and with as many men as he could 
carry in the remaining 100 vans to proceed, together with the 
Light Armoured Motor Brigade, to Fiibaima. The 11th Cavalry 
Brigade would arrive at Fuhaima in the evening; and the 
next morning (28th) the whole force would advance on Ana. 
General Cassels then proceeded to reconnoitre the route to 
Ana from an aeroplane and, flying back, rejoined his Cavalry 
Brigade at Alus at 12.45 p.m. 

These arrangements were carried out without a hitch and 
by nightfall, more Turkish prisoners having been captured 
in the meantime, the force was bivouacking about Fuhaima. 
Among the prisoners were Nazim Bey, commanding the Turkish 
50th Division, and some of his staff, who had sHpped away 
during the previous night and had been hiding in the hills 
about Haditha. That evening also the Reserve Group, after 
a march of about twenty-two miles, went into bivouac at the 
Wadi Haqlan. 

♦ The report that this stun was in the vicinity was, however, considered 
doubtful. 
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The Light Armoured Motor Brigade passed through Ana 
without opposition at 8.30 a.m., on the 28th March. Hearing 
of this a quarter of an hour later. General Cassels motored 
straight there leaving orders for the Cavalry Brigade and 
Hogg’s Group to follow.* By questioning the chief inhabitants, 
General Cassels gathered that Colonel Tennant and Major 
Hobart had left Ana for Aleppo on camels on the morning 
of the 27th, that some Germans and the wireless installation 
had left on the evening of the 27th, and that the very few 
Turks and Tartar cavalryf in the town had scattered in all 
directions on hearing of our approach that morning. General 
Cassels then gave orders for the despatch of some armoured 
cars along the Aleppo road with the object of rescuing Colonel 
Tennant and Major Hobart and of capturing the wireless, the 
Germans and the influential Arabs accompan 3 nng them. 

The 8th Light Armoured Motor Battery, which was leading, 
commanded by Captain Tod, was detailed for this operation. 
It had already, about five nules above Ana, captured the 
Turkish commandant of Ana and about twenty other of&cersj: ; 
and it now proceeded to advance again, with orders to push on, 
if necessary and possible, for one hundred miles to carry out 
its task. After going some distance, the battery encountered 
a party of about 150 Turks, whom it captured after some 
shght resistance; and from one of the captured officers 
Captain Tod gathered that Colonel Tennant and Major Hobart 
had been hurried forward from there on camels about two 
hours previously. Captain Tod at once pushed on again, 
succeeded in overtaking the two British officers and, by his 
skilful handling of his cars, in rescuing them, at a point about 
thirty-two miles west of Ana.§ The battery also captured 
the Ana wireless installation; and, after proceeding about 
fifty nules beyond Ana, returned to that town. 

At Ana, as at Haditha, large quantities of war material and 
large numbers of shakturs were found ; but as only a small 
part of these stores could be evacuated in the available 
transport, the greater part was ordered to be destroyed. 

During the 28th March the Reserve Group reached Haditha. 
On the 29th the 13th Light Armoured Motor Battery went 

* They reached Ana between 10 and 11 a.ni. 

t Mainly deserters from the Russian army. 

X In the war diary of the battery this commandant is said, evidently by 
mistakei to have been the commander of the 50th Division, who had really 
already surrendered at Haditha the previous afternoon. 

§ Details of this stirring rescue are given by Colonel Tennant in his book 

In- the Clouds above Baghdad.** For his action Captain Tod was awarded 
an immediate D.S.O. 
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seventy-three miles beyond Ana in an unsuccessful search for 
the gold liras ; and all General Brooldng’s troops not actually 
required in the forward areas were moved back to Hit in 
order to lessen the demands for supplies. 

The stores at Ana were blown up on the 30th March and 
General Cassels' troops withdrew to Fuhaima, from which 
a gradual withdrawal continued for the next few days. By 
the 6th April,* the British advanced dispositions on the 
Euphrates consisted of a brigade group at Haditha, a small 
post at Alus and the headquarters of the 15th Division with 
another brigade group at Khan Baghdadi. 

The striking success achieved by General Brooking was all 
the more notable in that their recent experience at Ramadi 
must have imbued the Turks with the necessity for special 
vigilance. Success was due, in the first place, to General 
Brooking’s complete preparatory arrangements, to his skilful 
dispositions and to his immediate and resolute pursuit ; while 
in the execution of his plans, the gallantry, dash and endurance 
of his officers and men, the fine leadership of General Cassels, 
the excellent co-operation by aeroplanes and the work of the 
armoured cars and mechanical transport all contributed to 
the decisive results. Although the early mornings had been 
cool and pleasant, it had been very hot daily from about 
11 a,m. to 5 p.m. ; and this and the dust had proved very 
tr37ing, though mitigated to some extent by the excellent 
arrangements for the supply of drinking water by the motor 
vans. 

During the operations, in which practically the whole of 
the TurMsh 50th Division was accounted for, the total British 
casualties only amounted to 159, including 36 Mlled or 
missing. We buried 40 Turkish dead, others being buried 
by the Turks, and we captured 5,254 prisoners, including 
18 Germans. In addition we took 12 guns, 47 machine guns 
and large quantities of arms, ammunition and other war 
material. 

These operations revealed how much the. road down the 
Euphrates above Khan Baghdadi had been improved recently. 
With only one exception, all the crossings over the numerous 
ravines had either been bridgedf or made passable for motor 
traffic ; and in many places the road had been regraded. On 

* Between the 31 si March and 3rd April there was much rain, which caused 
high floods in all the ravines and interfered considerably with movement. 

f For instance at the Wadi Haqlan two new masonry bridges, one of 
eleven arches and the other of three, had been made. 
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the Euphrates itself Germans had organised a flotilla of 
launches and barges carrying guns, of which we had sunk or 
captured fdur launches and two barges. 

There had, in the meantime, been trouble lower down the 
Euphrates. On the 19th March the British political of&cer 
at Najaf (Captain W. M. Marshall) was murdered in that city. 
Captain Marshall, in common with the majority of our young 
mihtaxy-pohtical officers, was distinctly popular among the 
local inhabitants, and as General Marsh^ said in his Despatch 
{1st October, 1918) the murder was due to enemy agency. 
General Marshall’s description of the subsequent events is 
worth quoting as it illustrates well some of the difficulties 
and dangers of our occupation of the country behind otu 
fighting fronts. 

". . . among the evilly disposed inhabitants of Najaf 
a conspiracy, fostered by German gold,* had been 
organised .... The roots of this conspiracy were in 
Najaf and its branches extended both up and down the 
Euphrates valley. To put down this conspiracy, therefore, 
and to mete out stem justice to those actually concerned 
in the murder was from every point of view an urgent 
necessity. It was not desired to treat the city, which 
contains one of the most holy shrines of the Shiahs and 
is surrounded by a very high wall, in an ordinary way, 
i.e., by shelling or by direct assault. A strict blockade 
was, therefore, ordered .... and gradually the blockade 
line closed in and occupied the bastions of the walls as 
well as holding the entrance gates. Every consideration 
was shown to the holy Ulema and to the theological 
students (most of whom were Persian subjects) and had 
it been necessary to proceed to extremities all these 
would have been given an asylum .... Eventually by 
the 30th Aprilf the proscribed persons had been handed 
over and the blockade was raised .... The fimmess 
with which the situation was handled, the fairness with 
which the law-abiding inhabitants were treated and the 
scrupulous care which was taken to avoid damage to 
holy persons and places, created a most favourable 
impression on all the surrounding tribes and contributed 
in no small degree to the subsequent establishment of 
friendly relations . . . 

* Full evidence to this effect was found in German documents captured on 
the Euphrates. 

t Despatch says 13th, a clerical error. 
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In the middle of March confirmation was obtained of previous 
reports that part, or aU, of the Turkish 6th Division had 
moved back from the Earkuk to the Mosul area ; but beyond 
this, the operations already mentioned and some minor punitive 
measures, there was little incident of military importance in 
Mesopotamia during March. 

On the 14th March, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
telegraphed to the Commander-in-Chief in India and to Generals 
AUenby and Marshall a summary of his appreciation of the 
situation in the Near East resulting from the Russian and 
Rumanian collapses. Broadly speaking, he said, Germany had 
aimed at world domination by obtaining facilities for naval 
expansion to contest British supremacy and by gaining complete 
control of Central Europe and the Near East with a view to 
expansion eastwards. But the course of the war had modified 
her original methods of attaiiunent. She was now placing 
reliance on her imlimited submarine warfare ; and — ^her plans 
for gaining control of the Balkans, Eg 3 rpt and the Persian 
Gulf having been foiled — she hoped to take advantage of the 
state of Russia to gain a new route to the East by the Black 
Sea, Caucasus and Caspian. 

Natural difficulties of communication and the spread of 
Bolshevism threatened to cut us off from Armenia and even 
the Caspian ; and Germany would be quick to take advantage 
of the situation. The Russians were evacuating Batum and 
that port was open to enemy parties. Although it was unlikely 
that Germany would be able, in the near future, to place any 
considerable bodies of troops in this area, we must expect a 
highly organised propaganda, backed by small bodies of German 
troops who would neglect no means of undermining British 
power in the East. 

We must answer, said the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, by establishing a barrier to German- progress eastwards. 
If Germany were left free to turn our flank by the north, our 
efforts based on Mesopotamia and India might be ineffectual. 
We should, therefore ; 

(a) arrange immediately for Japanese intervention in Siberia ; 

(b) maintain om: position in Mesopotamia and continue our 
pressure in Palestine ; 

(c) extend from Baghdad to the Caspian and build up local 
organisations on a foundation of military strength, working 
forward into the Caucasus in order to win over Armenia and 
make our influence predominate in the eastern ports of the 
Black Sea; and 
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{d) make certain of anticipating German propaganda in 
Turkestan by the despatch of a military mission to that 
country from India. 

On the 28th March, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
informed the Commander-in-Chief in India and General 
Marshall that the situation in France necessitated a change 
of policy in Palestine, where the future role was to be one 
of active defence and whence two British divisions were to 
be transferred to France. There was no intention of making 
further reductions in Mesopotamia or in Palestine where, he 
hoped, as Indian battalions arrived and the force there was 
reorganised, to form a general reserve for the East. In the 
meantime it appeared that General Marshall's force was quite 
strong enough to secure the positions in Mesopotamia and, 
directly he could get over the passes, on the Persian frontier. 

In India, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff’s apprecia- 
tion of the 14th March confirmed local opinion that a situation 
might develop in the future which In<Han military resources 
would be unable to meet. Consequently, the proposal to form 
a reserve for the East in Palestine was welcome, more especially 
as there were indications that the Amir of Afghanistan was 
taking an increasing interest — though his actual intentions 
were not clear — ^in the developments across his northern 
frontiers and in the eastward movranent of the Turks. 

Details of the distribution of the British forces in Mesopotamia 
at the end of March, 1918, are given in Appendix XLV. The 
following had been the main changes in organisation since 
the beginning of the year. 

No. 72 Squadron, R.F.C., had reached the country from 
England at the beginning of March. 

The 18th Division, now practically complete, had taken 
the place, in the 1st Corps, of the 3rd Division, which was 
concentrating at Basra for transfer to Palestine. 

The " Nasiriya Front ” had been abolished, Nasiriya and 
the Lower Euphrates up to Shinafiya having been taken over 
by the Euphrates Line of Communication Defences. Four 
battalions from Nasiriya, formed into the 56th Infantry 
Brigade, were moving into the Hilla area to relieve the 53rd 
Brigade of the 18th Division. 

The " Baghdad Garrison ” had become the " Advanced 
Line of Communication Defences,” still directly under General 
Headquarters ; and its sphere had been extended to comprise 
the defence of railways radiating forward, railheads inclusive. 
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Each infantry brigade now included a light trench mortar 
battery and a small arms ammunition section as integral parts 
of the brigade. 

The heavy artillery had again been reorganised. The 1st 
and Illrd Corps now each contained two heavy artillery groups, 
each of a 60-pounder and two 6-inch howitzer batteries ; and 
two siege batteries of 6-inch howitzers formed part of " Army 
Troops.” 

Nme mechanical transport companies had arrived in Meso- 
potamia in January and February ; and the personnel of the 
mechanical transport companies was being diluted with 
Indians. 

At the end of April, 1917, the naval forces in the country- 
had been merged in the Persian Gulf Di-vision and Rear- 
Admiral D. St. A. Wake had taken over command in 
Mesopotamia from Captain Nuim. In January, 1918, eight of 
the “ Fly ” class gunboats were handed over to the army, 
their naval personnel being -withdrawn to help cope -with the 
submarine peril in Europe. These eight vessels were trans- 
ferred to the Inland Water Transport Ser-vice for use as river 
steamers, their guns being used to form anti-aircraft sections 
“ M,” “ N," “ 0,” “ P ” and " R.” 

O-wing to the difficulties of navigation of the Tigris above 
Baghdad, none of the naval gunboats had at the beginning 
of 1918 gone further upstream than the mouth of the Adhaim. 
The three Turkish steamers Baghdad, Hamidiya and Burhaniek 
had retired above this, but no charts of this part of the river 
were available and there were kno-wn to be many shallo-ws, 
rapids and hidden rocks. Between January and March, 1918, 
the Caddisfly, steaming up at times when the river was swollen 
by -winter rains, managed to get up to Tikrit and charted 
the river -with some accuracy between that place and Samarra.* 
In March, o-wing to the continued call for naval personnel to 
deal -with the “ U ” boats, the remaining eight gunboats were 
also transferred to the army. From four of them the guns 
were withdrawn and sent to England, the ships themselves 
becoming ordinary river steamers. The other four, however, 
renamed as fighting ships, being commissioned as such under 
military control ; ofi&cers and machine gunners being found 
by the Inland Water Transport Service and gun crews by the 
Royal Artillery. 

* For details of this trip, see The Tigris above Baghdad,** by Lieutenant- 
Commander A. S. Elwell-Sutton, R.N., in the *' Geographical Journal ** of 

July, 1922, 
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At the end of March the only naval vessels on the Mesopo- 
tamia rivers were the four gunboats of the “ Insect ” class. 

On the 6th February, a special Directorate of Irrigation 
came into being, to deal with the development, maintenance 
and control of irrigation, as well as the construction and 
upkeep of river embankments, etc. 

During the summer and autumn of 1917 the question of the 
further development of railway and water communications in 
Mesopotamia, to meet the requirements of a probable enemy 
offensive, had been imder consideration ; and at the be ginning 
of October the Chief of the Imperial General Staff had intimated 
that Major-General H. F. E. Freeland would be sent out as an 
■expert adviser regarding requirements and possibilities. On 
the 21st January, 1918, General Freeland, in his report, advo- 
cated— to meet the requirements of a force of the size fore- 
casted in his instructions — ^the construction of a railway from 
Basra up the Euphrates via Nasiriya to Baghdad, (^neral 
Marshall concurred in this opinion, but various objections 
to it were put forward by the Commander-ia-Chief in India. 
The whole question of the construction of a through railway 
from Basra to Baghdad, either by the Euphrates or Tigris 
routes, was, however, deferred, as the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff said that there appeared no likelihood of the 
British force in the Baghdad area being increased beyond one 
cavalry and eight infantry divisions, for which the communi- 
cations, existing or under construction, already sufficed. 

At the end of March, 1918, the following railways were in 
existence ; — 

Basra-Nasiriya (metre gauge). 

Basra-Amara (metre gauge). 

Kut-Baghdad (metre gauge). 

Baghdad-Baquba (metre-gauge). 

Baquba-Jabal Hamrin (2 ft. 6 in. gauge, under conversion 
to metre gauge). 

Baghdad-Samarra (standard gauge). 

Baghdad-Dhibban (standard gauge). 

Sumaika-Sadiya (2 ft. 6 in. gauge). 

Baghdad-Mufraz (Decauville). 

In addition a survey was being made for a metre gauge 
extension from the Jabal Hamrin to Qizil Ribat; and a 
standard gauge line from Baghdad to BBUa was under 
construction. 
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APRIL AND MAY, 1918: OPERATIONS IN KURDISTAN AND 
ARRANGEMENTS TO COUNTER THE TURCO-GERMAN THREAT 
BEYOND OUR NORTHERN FLANK. 

(MAPS 39, 40 AND 41). 

H eavy rainstorms and gales prevailed throughout April 
and these did much damage and caused considerable 
interruption to all our communications. As far as Mesopotamia 
proper was concerned this was of no great military consequence 
as we had no desire to undertake any extensive operations 
there, while the Turks were incapable of doing so.* But the 
bad weather added greatly to our difficulties in coping with 
the threat caused by the Turco-German movements towards 
the Caucasus and Persia. For it stopped the movement of 
even small parties along the road to Hamadan, where, in 
addition to the natural difficulties and bad condition of 
the route, the distances were considerable. 

On the 1st April the War Office issued instructions that 
H.M. Government had decided, for political reasons, that 
General Sykes' troops in South Persia should not advance to 
Isfahan, at any rate for the time being, and that General 
Dunsterville was to take any opportxmity of proceeding, with 
even a few officers, to Tiflis. 

By this time it seemed likely that the Bolsheviks in the 
Caucasus, who were alarmed at the attitude displayed by the 
Georgians towards the Germans and by the Tartars and other 
Mahomedans towards the Turks and who were consequently 
beginning to co-operate with the Armenians to resist a Turco- 
German occupation, might be less inclined to object to our 
intervention. It was doubtful, however, if this would not be 
too late, as enemy agents and released prisoners of war had 
obtained a good start, Turkish troops were entering the country 
and there seemed little hope of reconciling the acute differences 
among the local inhabitants. 

One factor in our favour was that the Jangalis had quarrelled 
with and been driven out of Ardebil and Astara by the Shah 
Sawan tribe, who inhabited the area between Tabriz and 
Ardebil. Elsewhere in Persia the situation still gave cause 

♦ For both combatants, Syria was by this time the decisive theatre of 
operations. 
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for anxiety. In March, H.M. Government had sent a note 
asking the Persian Government for their co-operation in 
maintaining the neutrality of their country — ^the recognition 
of whose complete independence H.M. Government re- 
affirmed — offering them financial assistance and requesting 
that the South Persia Rifles should be acknowledged as the 
Persian force it was.* At the beginning of April, actuated 
apparently by the success of the recent German offensive in 
France, the Persian Government replied rejecting all the 
proposals made, save that of financial assistance, and de- 
nouncing the South Persia Rifles as a foreign force. At the 
same time they published both notes. In North Persia the 
harmful results were mitigated to a great extent by the 
favourable impression which the conduct of our officers and 
men and our famine relief measures had made on the general 
public ; but in South Persia General Sykes and his officers 
at once began to encounter growing opposition, which cul- 
minated in May in the investment of the force in Shiraz by 
tribes who declared that they were acting under the orders of 
the Persian Government. 

The security of the Qasr-i-Shirin-Hamadan road had 
become an all-important question. For some time past 
Kifri had been a centre for German and Turkish intrigues 
among the tribes inhabiting the Persian border and areas 
adjoining this road. Consequently General Marshall came 
to the conclusion that it would be advisable to drive the 
Turks out of the Tuz Khurmatli-Kifri-Qara Tepe area and 
to hold the two former places with his own troops. On 
the 2nd April he started the discussion of plans for this opera- 
tion with General Egerton, commanding the Illrd Corps. 

During April, General Dunsterville was occupied in main- 
taining friendly relations with the local inhabitants — 
including famine relief work — ^in the collection of intelligence, 
in the purchase of local supplies, and in making such other 
arrangements as were possible to safeguard his line of com- 
munications and to hinder enemy penetration into Persia. 
Agreements were come to between Colonel Kennion, British 
Consul at Kermanshah, and the local tribes to guard the 
road from Qasr-i-Shirin to Asadabad, while General Dunster- 
ville began to raise levies at Hamadan to secure the remaining 
portion. General Dimsterville also made plans for organising 

* With the change of Government in Persia some months previously there 
had also been a change of attitude towards this force. 
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irregular forces, under British leaders, from the Kurds and 
other warlike tribes inhabiting the areas along the probable 
Turkish lines of advance. The bad weather hindered the des- 
patch of reinforcements from Mesopotamia, but during the 
month General Dtmsterville was joined at Hamadan by a 
total of 35 British ofhcers and 40 British other ranks for duty 
with his Mission, by one squadron 14th Hussars and three 
armoured cars of the 6th Light Armoured Motor Battery. 

As the month passed, the enemy’s intentions became 
clearer. It was learnt that in March a military mission under 
Nuri Pasha (brother of Enver) had left Turkey for the 
Caucasus to organise there, with German support, a force of 
local Mahomedans* to fight the Armenians and Bolsheviks 
and gradually to occupy Persian Azerbaijan. This latter 
movement was ostensibly to cover the enemy operations in 
the Caucasus, but was actually intended as a first step towards 
penetration into Persia. On the 15th April the Turks occupied 
Batum, whence at this time their line ran roughly south- 
westward via Ardahan and east of Sarikamish to a point 
near Lake Van. On this front, where their force was estimated 
at about six divisions with a total strength of some 25,000 
combatants, the only opposition to their advance was from 
the Armenians who were unlikely to be able to withstand 
them for long. Later in the month the Turks captured Kars, 
and small bodies of their troops were reported as having 
entered Persian Azerbaijan in a movement evidently con- 
verging on Tabriz from the north-west, west sind south-west. 
A Turkish division was said to be advancing against Urmia 
from the northward, in co-operation with a force of some 
2,500 troops detached from the Turkish Sixth Army in 
Mesopotamia via Ruwandiz ; and in this area a body of 
Ass3uians and other Christians^ was said to be offering a 
stubborn resistance to the Turkish advance. In their advance 
on Persian Azerbaijan via Urmia, the Turks were trying 
to gain the co-operation of the Kurds and other warlike 
tribes in this area, i.e., the same elements which (General 
Dunsterville was reckoning on to oppose the Turkish advance. 

The situation in Trans-Caucasia was chaotic. The Federal 
Government, which still kept nominal control, declared the 

* This was the so-called Islam Army,” of which reports begau to reach us 
in May. 

t The generic term of 'Jelus/ applying to the various Christian tribes 
operating in this area, was used in the reports of the period ; and this nomen- 
clature will be followed in the ensuing narrative. 
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independence of the Republic on the 22nd April and tried to 
re-open negotiations with Turkey, but Turkish troops con- 
tinued to advance eastward. It was clear that the Georgians 
meant to come to a separate agreement with Germany, that the 
Mahomedans, resenting our support of the Armenians and 
largely under enemy influence, were strongly anti-British, and 
that our only chance of effective intervention lay in an 
arrangement with the Armenians and Bolsheviks. Having 
regard to our attitude towards the loyal elements in Russia, 
an agreement with the Bolsheviks would not be easy. But 
the way seemed clearer when, in the middle of April, the 
Bolsheviks requested British assistance in reorganising the 
Russian Black Sea fleet ; a request which was due apparently to 
the virtual annexation of the Ukraine by Germany and a German 
advance towards the Crimea. On the 1st May the Germans 
occupied Sevastopol and seized part of the Russian Black Sea 
fleet. Besides giving Germany control over the greater part 
of the Black Sea littoral, this movement would open to her 
the main railway from European Russia to Baku along the 
north of the Caucasus range, where loyal Russian elements 
were still holding out with French support against both 
Bolshevism and Germany. The whole situation was thus 
extraordinarily complicated. 

By German influence, however, Turkey was brought to 
accept the policy of concluding peace with Georgia and 
Armenia, and German and Turkish delegates arrived at Batum 
on the 6th May to conduct the negotiations. 

The enemy dispositions in Mesopotamia during April 
appeared to be little changed. On the Euphrates, where we 
had effectually stopped, for the time being, any idea of an 
enemy offensive by the destruction of his advanced depots of 
ammunition and stores, small Turkish detachments re-occupied 
Ana and Haditha towards the end of April, but there were 
no other signs of coming activity. The XVIII Corps on the 
Tigris still held positions at and above Fat-ha ; and the troops 
of the XIII Corps, whose headquarters were at Kirkuk, were 
widely scattered to the east and south-east of Mosul, being 
believed to be generally disposed as follows.* The headquarters 
of the 6th Division was located at Erbil and during the month 
part of it (apparently including part or all of the 16th and 
22nd Regiments) was believed to have moved from Mosul to 
Ruwandiz; while the 18th Regiment, with three or four 
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* See Map 39, 
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frontier battalions, was at Sulaimaniya and near the Persian 
frontier about Saqqiz,* Bane, Penjwin and Halebja. Of the 
2nd Division, whose headquarters with a battalion and eight 
guns were at or near Tuz Khurmatli, a battalion was believed 
to be at Tauq, another battalion with two guns at Abu Gharaib, 
a cavalry squadron, a battalion and the divisional assault 
company at Kifri, and a cavalry squadron, four battalions 
and eleven guns in the neighbourhood of Qara Tepe. There 
were no indications of any reinforcements being sent to 
Mesopotamia and it was unlikely that the Turks would divert 
any from S 5 nia. Reliable information had been received that 
the Turkish railhead was still west of Nisibin and that work 
had ceased on railway extension owing to lack of material. 
The Turks were also Imown to be suffering from raids on their 
lines of commruiication by Arabs and Yezidis ; and there was 
confirmation from several sources that their men were badly 
fed, short of clothing, on bad terrus with the Germans and 
heartily sick of the war.f Moreover, deserters were still 
coming in to us regularly, the total number during April being 
about two hundred. 

General Egerton, who was placed in command of the coming 
operations in the Tuz Khurmatli-Qara Tepe area, issued his 
orders on the 12th April, in conformity with the plan decided 
on between General Marshall and himself. This plan, while 
simulating a converging attack upon Qara Tepe and Kifri, 
really aimed at stril^g at Abu Gharaib and Tuz Khurmatli 
so as to cut off and destroy any force to the east and south-east 
of those places. 

Four columns — ^termed A, B (subdivided into B.l and B.2y, 
C and D§ — ^were organised for the purpose. Bridging material 

* About seventy miles north-east of Sulaimaniya. 

t In a letter written by a German officer in Mesopotamia in February 1918 
and captured by us on the Western Front, the condition of the Turkish soldiery 
was described as so bad that the writer considered that if we advanced we 
could take Mosul without difficulty. 

§ COLUMN A (under General Holland-Pryor, 6th Cavalry Brigade). 

r21st and 22nd Cavalry, 15th Machine Gun 

6th Cavalry Brigade -< Squadron (less one section), No. 2 Field Troop* 
(^Sappers and Miners, and administrative units ; 

13th Hussars ^ 

7th Cavalry Brigade Vfrom 7th Cavalry Brigade. 

Field Troop, R.E. J 

B/66th and one section 61st Batteries, R,F.A., double-horsed ; ' M ' 
Anti-aircraft Section ,* a special raft unit from 1 1th Cavalry Brigade r. 
Nos. 8 and 13 Light Armoured Motor Batteries ; Infantry Lewis gun 
detachment in fifty Ford vans (150 rifles and 3 Lewis guns) ; andi 
administrative units. 
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was to be carried with each column ; and, as they would be 
operating for considerable distances from railhead over a wide 
and difficult area, elaborate arrangements for their supply were 
made, necessitating the use of some 1,200 mechanical transport 
vans for Columns A, B and C and of a further 100 vans for 
Column D. Six aeroplanes each were allotted to Columns A 
and B, three each to Columns C and D, and a further two 
flights for such general assistance as might be necessary. 

The British preliminary movements were somewh^-t delayed 
by heavy rain, but by the 24th April the columns had con- 
centrated as follows : — Column C at Mirjana on the Diyala, 
Columns A and B near Belli Abbas and between that place 
and the Jabal Hamrin, and Column D at Satha on the Adhaim. 
Great care had been taken to maintain secrecy and the Turks 
appeared to be in ignorance of the impending attack. 

The strength of the Turkish 2nd Division units, whose 
general dispositions have already been given, in the Tuz 
Khurmatli-Abu Gharaib-Qaxa Tepe-Kifri area was estimated 
at 100 sabres, 2,900 rifles and 23 guns, their nearest reinforce- 
ment — a battalion of about 350 rifles — being at Tauq, twenty 
miles north-west of Tuz Khurmatli. 

The movements of the various British columns from the 
24th to the 27th April were to be as follows. ColmnnA, 


COLUMN B. (under General Cayley, 13th Division). 

B.l. 

12th Cavalry (less three squadrons) ; B/55th and one section 60th Battery, 
R.F.A. : one section 26th Mountain Battery ; No. 92 Anti-aircraft 
section ; one section 71st Company, R.E. ; 38th Infantry Brigade (less 
6th South Lancashire and one section machine gun company) ; 9th 
Royal Warwickshire, from 39th Brigade ; half company 8th Welch 
Pioneers ; 13th Divisional Cyclist Company ; one section 273rd 
Machine Gun Company ; and administrative units. 

J9.2. 

Advanced Headquarters 13th Division ; one squadron 12th Cavalry ; 
55th Brigade, R.F.A. (less one battery and one section) ; 384th Siege 
Battery, horse-drawn ; 26th Mountain Battery (less two sections) ; 
40th Infanl^ Brigade ; 7th Gloucestershire from 39th Brigade ; 
273rd Machine Gun Company (less one section) ; one section each 
71st and 88th Companies, R.E. ; half company 8th Welch Pioneers ; 
and administrative units. 

COLUMN C. (under General Maclachlan, 37th Infantry Brigade). 

Headquarters 37th Infantry Brigade, with the 2nd Norfolk, 82nd Punjabis 
and half No. 187 Machine Gun Company ; one squadron 14th Hussars ; 
headquarters 13th Brigade, R.F.A., with 44th and C/69th Batteries ; 
2/ 104th Heavy Battery, R.G.A. ; one section No. 15 Light Armoured 
Motor Battery ; 15th Company, Sappers and Miners ,* and adminis- 
trative units. 

COLUMN D. (under General Norton, 7th Cavalry Brigade). 

14th Lancers ; “ V " Battery, R.H.A. ; one section No. 14 Light Armoured 
Motor Battery ; and administrative units. 
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advancing northward via Ain Laila was, on the 27th, to 
surprise and destroy the Turkish force at Tuz Khurmatli and 
Yanija Buyuk. Column C, which was not to advance from 
the Diyala till the 26th, was to close on Qara Tepe on the 
27th and hold the enemy to his position there, while Column 
B.2, having advanced via Narin K6pri, was to be disposed 
so as to prevent the enemy withdrawing to the north-west 
from Qara Tepe. On the left. Column D was to demonstrate 
against Abu Gharaib so as to induce the Turkish force there 
to occupy its positions on the Jabal Hamrin facing south and 
thus enable Column B.l to surprise and destroy it by an 
advance from Umr Maidan early on the 27th. 

By evening of the 26th April General Egerton’s columns had 
reached the following positions : — 

General Egerton’s headquarters — ^Ain Laila, 

Column C — Sadda, 

Column B.2 — ^Narin Kopri,* 

Column B.l — ^Umr Maidan (accompanied by a detachment 
under Colonel Crocker, 8th Cheshire, from B.2.), 
Column A. — ^Three to six miles north of Umr Maidan,* 
Column D. — In contact with the enemy south of Abu 
Gharaib. 

On the morning of the 26th an air report indicated some enemy 
withdrawal towards Eufii from Qara Tepe. But later reports 
showed no signs of any general Turkish retrograde movement, 
and Column A only encoxmtered small enemy patrols during 
the day. 

During the night of the 26th/27th, the different columns, 
experiencing difficulty owing to the squally and rainy weather, 
advanced in the following directions — Colunm C on Qara Tepe, 
Column B.2 on Umr Maidan, Colonel Crocker’s detachment on 
Abu Aliq, Column A on Tuz Khurmatli and Column B.l 
towards Abu Gharaib. The move of Colonel Crocker’s detach- 
ment was intended to head off any enemy withdrawal to the 
north-westward from Qara Tepe ; and Column B.l was to 
attack, in co-operation with Column D, the Abu Gharaib 
detachment at 6 a.m. on the 27th. But during the night the 
Turks withdrew rapidly from Qara Tepe towards Kifri and from 
Abu Gharaib towards Tuz Khurmatli ; and on the morning 

* Column B.2. constructed a bridge across the Narin at Narin Kopri and 
Colunm A constructed a bridge across the Lesser Naft at a point, about three 
miles north of Umr Maidan, whence a track led north-eastward to Kulawand 
and Tuz Khurmatli. 
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of the 27th April, our troops occupied Qara Tepe, Abu Aliq 
and Abu Gharaib without opposition. Column B.2 reached a 
point about four miles north-west of Umr Maidan ; and 
Column A, having experienced difficulty in traversing the 
waterlogged area and in crossing a series of ravines, arrived 
at a point about ten miles south of Kulawand by daybreah.* 

A great part of the country over which these operations 
were being carried out was a fertile undulating plateau lying 
about a thousand feet above sea level and intersected by only 
a few low ridges (averaging two to three hundred feet in height) 
until it merged into the hills and mountains to the northward. 
It was well watered by streams, flowing in some places through 
deep ravines and in 'others IJirough ground which quicldy 
became swampy and difficult after rain. At this period, much 
of the area was covered with long stretches of clover, wild oats 
and barley and with magnificent crops of com, not quite ripe ; 
while the vivid green of the landscape was besprinkled with 
patches of white daisies, scarlet poppies and other flowers 
recalling an English June. For officers and men, the change 
from the Mesopotamian plain was very pleasant, enhanced 
as it was by the coolness of a late season ; and the animals 
revelled in the splendid grazing. It was clear that the loss of 
this fertile district, just before the harvest, would be very serious 
for the badly fed enemy. 

After a short halt at dawn on the 27th April, Column A 
continued its northward advance (covered by a wide screen 
of the 13th Hussars to its front and by a squadron 22nd Cavalry 
pushed out on its right to cut the telegraph line along the 
Kifri-Tuz Khurmatli road) tOl, about 8.15 a.m., when, about 
five miles south of Kulawand, it came under hostile shell-fire 
from the north-west and hMted. Reconnaissance in that 
direction disclosed about fifty Turkish infantry with one gun, 
evidently the rear guard of the Abu Gharaib detachment; 
and about the same time an air report was received which 
stated that the enemy, some 600 strong, was holding a position 
covering Kulawand.t 

General HoUand-Pryor directed the 13th Hussars, supported 
on their right by the 21st Cavalry, to advance straight on this 
position, the 22nd Cavalry with the artillery and machine guns 
to follow in support on the left rear of the Hussars, and the 
light armoured motor batteries with the Lewis gun detachment 


* Sunrise was about 5.20 a.m. 


t See Map 40, 
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in Ford vans to work round the enemy’s right. As soon as the 
Hussars’ advance had compelled the enemy to disclose his 
position, the cavalry was to take ground to its left and attack 
the enemy on his right rear. 

It was foimd impossible, however, to ascertain the enemy’s 
dispositions by reconnaissance. The deep ravine and old 
water courses cleverly converted into trenches, which composed 
a position made over a year previously by German engineers, 
were so overgrown with high grass iJiat they were invisible 
from any distance ; and our airmen were unable to see if 
they were guarded by wire, an almost fatal obstacle to amounted 
attack. Moreover, immediately to the south-west of the position 
a large swamp, in which c?Lvalry horses sunk nearly up to their 
hocks, prevented the outflanking advance of the armoured 
cars and the Lewis gun detachment. 

According to reports from our airmen the trenches appeared 
to be unoccupied. But this proved to be incorrect, as a 
demonstration by the 13th Hussars and 21st Cavalry was 
abruptly checked by rifle fire, which disclosed the enemy’s 
position at about 11.30 a.m. General Holland-Pryor then 
decided to work round to the Turkish right rear and attack 
from that direction. Meanwhile, however, enemy troops 
showed signs of moving forward from Tuz KhurmatM ; and a 
squadron 13th Hussars was detached to hold them off. The 
remainder of the 13th Hussars and the 21st Cavalry were 
withdrawn from the front and pushed round with the 22nd 
Cavalry to the north-westward, skirting the marsh ; and the 
guns, machine gun squadron and Lewis gun detachment took 
up positions to the south and south-south-west of Kulawand. 
By about 12.30 p.m. the cavalry regiments were in a concave 
line facing roughly north-east, the 22nd Cavalry on the right 
facing Knlawand village, the 21st Cavalry in the centre and 
the 13th Hussars on the left ; and the attack started. Under 
the effective cover of a creeping barrage put down by our 
artillery and of our machine gun Are and assisted by the bombs 
and fixe from our aeroplanes flying low, the cavalry moved 
forward at a walk and trot over about two miles of very heavy 
country. They finally broke into a gallop when five hundred 
yards from the enemy. 

Many of the Turkish infantry left their trenches to meet this 
attack and ran out to hold a dry watercourse, whence they 
opened a rapid but badly directed fire and where they were 
ridden over by our cavalry, who did considerable ' execution 
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vsdth their swords* The result was an immediate and decisive 
success for the British. A great many of the Turks escaped 
into the hills to the north, as the ground in that direction was 
very broken and intersected by small watercourses. But a 
considerable number were accounted for, 150 to 200 being 
kiUed (including two battalion commanders) and 565 taken 
prisoner. A mountain gun and considerable booty were also 
taken. Most, if not all, of the prisoners belonged to the 5th 
Regiment, which — ^located previously to the northward of 
Qara Tepe — ^was retiring on Tuz Khurmatli. 

Immediately after the position had been captured, the 
armoured cars and Lewis gun detachment were sent along the 
road towards Kifri, where they captured a few prisoners. 
General HoUand-Pryor, who had received orders to take Tuz 
Khurmatli after Kiiawand, reconnoitred towards that place; 
but his advanced troops came under artillery fire as they 
arrived within range and it was seen that the hiUs were 
strongly held by Turkish infantry. It was obviously im- 
possible for Column A to cross the ford close to Tuz ; it was 
then 4 p.m., and the colunan had been operating and marching 
since midnight. To make the long detour necessary to cross 
by a lower ford seemed unlikely to further the general plan of 
operations; as it might have led to the Turks slipping, away 
during the night or, if they were in force, to a check or reverse 
which would bring in the local Arabs and Kurds against us. 
General Holland-Pryor consequently pretended to withdraw his 
force as the best means of inducing the Turks to remain in their 
positions at Tuz. But he actually made a counter-march ; 
and his column bivouacked that night four miles to the south 
of Kulawand, its casualties for the day having totalled only 
14 men and 36 horses. 

In the meantime. Column C had pushed on towards Kifri, 
under orders from General Egerton, bivouacking for the 
night at Chaman Kdpri. In the afternoon General Egerton 
issued orders placing Column A and both portions of Column B 
under General Cayley’s orders for operations against the 
enemy about Tuz j biurmatii. Column C was to occupy Kifri 
as early as possible and Column D, transferring its armoured 
cars to Column B.l, was to remain at Abu Gharaib. 

Kifri was occupied by Column C early on the 28th April 
without opposition. Seventy sick Turks were captured 

♦ It is related that an Indian officer of Iffie 2l8t Cavalry charged a 
Turkish officer, who was bombing our men, and took his head dean ofi 
with one stroke (cut three on the right). 
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there and the coal mines were foimd to have been flooded by 
the enemy, but were otherwise undamaged. During the 
night of the 27th/28th, Column B.2 closed up to a point ten 
mUes south of Kulawand.* 

Preceded by two strong detachments, sent out before dawn 
to reconnoitre Tuz Khurmatli and the Khasradala ford on the 
Aq Su respectively. Column A started to advance north-west- 
ward at ^30 a.m. on the 28th April. At 10 a.m. General 
HoUand-Pryor established his headquarters four miles west 
of Kulawand where he was joined, first by General Cayley 
and then by General Egerton. The detachment sent to 
reconnoitre Tuz Khurmatli, consisting of two squadrons 
13th Hussars with some armoured cars, found the enemy in 
occupation of the trenches south of that place ; and here 
these two squadrons remained in close contact with the 
enemy for the rest of the day. The detachment of two squad- 
rons 21st Cavalry sent to the Khasradala ford reached it 
without opposition at 9 a.m. ; and one squadron crossing 
there occupied a knoU one and a half miles to its north. 
Meanwhile the 21st Cavalry (less two squadrons), sent at 
8 a.m. to move on Yanija Buyuk, had found that it was held 
strongly by the enemy. 

As the result of the discussion at General HoUand-Pryor’s 
headquarters, it was decided that Column A should cross the 
Aq Su by the Khasradala ford so as to get behind the enemy 
and cut him off from Tauq. By noon Column B.l, which had 
left Abu Gharaib at 5 a.m., had reached a point six miles 
west of Kulawand ; and Column B.2 was to start again in the 
afternoon for Kulawand.f 

The bulk of Column A concentrated at Khasradala by 
3 p.m., but had to halt there while the ford was made passable 
for the wheeled trafic. Enemy guns (between Tuz Khurmatli 
and Yanija Bu 3 ruk) sheUed the ford throughout the afternoon 
and evening ; and in the afternoon the guns from General 
O’Dowda’s Column B.l, moving forward to support Column 
A, came into action about two miles south of Yanija Buyuk. 

♦ On the 26th April, a small column under Lieutenant-Colonel G. Underhill 
(one troop 14th Hussars, one section 8th Field Battery, one section 274th 
Machine Gun Company, one company 62nd Punjabis and 100 mounted 
irre^lars under the local Political officer) left Khaniqin and, on the 27th, 
the infantry crossed the Diyala, in pontoons with much difficulty, at a point 
directly between Khaniqin and KhEri. No opposition was encountered, as 
the enemy had evacuated his posts in that area ; and the column arrived 
back at Khaniqin on the 29th. The irregulars had given useful assistance and 
the local inhabitants had been friendly. 

t It reached the vicinity of that place after dark, sunset being about 6.30 p.m. 


To face page 152" 



British infantry (13th Division) near Tuz Khurmatli. 
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From here they registered the TurMsh gun positions with a 
view to operations next morning. During the day, our 
aeroplanes, meeting with no opposition in the air, reconnoitred 
actively, besides bombing and firing with their machine guns 
on all enemy troops observed. From their reconnaissance 
and that of the cavalry. General Cayley gathered that enemy 
guns were in position near Yanija Buyuk and north-east of 
Tuz Edmrmatli and that his infantry and machine guns were 
covering the Aq Su crossing south of Tuz Khurmatli from 
trenches on the right bank. 

At 5.25 p.m. General Cayley issued the following order : 

" General plan to-morrow’s operations is for Column A 
to get astride Tuz-Tauq road by 5 a.m. 40th Brigade 
by 5 a.m. to be at a point about two miles north of 
Kulawand* and attack northwards. Column B.l by 
5 a.m. to be across the Aq Su north of Khasradala* 
whence attack will be made on Yanija and Tuz. Column 
A will report time Tuz-Tauq roads will be reached, 
on receipt of which information definite orders will be 
issued. It is probable that four battalions Turks axe still 
in Tuz. Khasradala ford is now in our hands.” 

At 8.45 p.m. General Cayley’s headquarters received a 
telephone message from Column A, which was understood to 
mean that the cavalry were already roughly on a line from the 
Aq Su, just west of Yanija Bu 3 ruk, north-eastwards astride 
the Tuz-Tauq roads to the hiUs. In point of fact, the cavalry 
were not yet on this hne.f But, in the belief that they were 
and that Yanija Buyuk had been evacuated by the enemy. 
General Cayley at once modifiedhispreviousinstructions,saying 
that the only route of escape for the Turks was the track 
leading north-eastward from Tuz. The 40th Brigade was by 
5 a.m. to be at a point about a mile south of the left bank of 
the Aq Su opposite Tuz, having pushed one of its battalions 
during the night through the Naft Dagh to reach and block 
as early as possible next morning the routes leading north- 
east out of Tuz ; and Column B.l was to be at Yanija Bu57uk 
at 5 a.m. 

As these instructions were being issued, however, a report 
came in from Column B.l that their 12th Cavalry patrols 
had been fired on heavily at dusk from Yanija Buyuk ; and 


* In the actual order these points were denoted by map square references, 
f It is impossible, from the available records, to explain the mistake. 
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a warning was sent to the 40th Brigade that the enemy might 
possibly be holding trenches south of the Aq Su. 

At 10 p.m. on the 28th April, General Cayley's troops were 
disposed as follows. On the right about Kulawand were the 
■8th and 13th Light Armoured Motor Batteries, the Lewis gun 
detachment in Ford vans (all from Column A) and General 
Lewin's 40th Brigade group, i.e., Column B.2 (half-squadron 
12th Cavalry, 55th Brigade, R.F.A., less B/55th and one 
section 60th Batteries, one section 384th Siege Battery, 26th 
Mountain Battery less two sections, 40th Infantry Brigade 
and 273rd Machine Gun Company less one section). The two 
squadrons 13th Hussars in contact with the enemy south of 
Tuz had withdrawn at dusk ; but they failed to find the 
cavalry brigade and at 11 p.m. joined Column B.l. About 
two miles west of Kulawand were General Cayley's headquarters, 
with half a squadron 12th Cavalry, one section 71st Company, 
R.E., half company 8th Welch Pioneers and the 7th Gloucester- 
shire, the last named unit being under orders to join General 
O'Dowda's group, i,e.. Column B.l. The field artillery of this 
column (B/55th and one section 60th Batteries) was in position 
about two miles south of Yanija Buyuk, while the remainder 
(12th Cavalry, less three squadrons ; one section 71st Company, 
R.E. ; one section 26th Mountain Battery ; section 14th Light 
Armoured Motor Battery ; 38th Infantry Brigade, less 6th 
South Lancashire and one machine gun section ; half company 
8th Welch Pioneers ; 13th Division Cyclist Company and one 
section 273rd Machine Gim Company) were about six miles 
west of Kulawand and three miles south of Khasradala. General 
Holland-Pryor with the headquarters of Column A and one 
squadron 22nd Cavalry was at Khasradala. His troops had 
begun to traverse the ford about 5.30 p.m., and by dark B/66th 
Battery, R.F.A., 13th Hussars less two squadrons, 21st Cavalry, 
22nd Cavalry less one squadron, with a machine gun section 
attached to each cavalry regiment, had crossed with orders to 
take up the following line : the battery to take up a position 
about two miles west of Yanija Buyuk, the 13th Hussars to 
hold a line about one and a half miles long northward from the 
Aq Su at Yanija Buyuk, the 21st Cavalry to prolong this line 
northward to Yanija Kuchuk and the 22nd Cavalry to form a 
cordon from there north-eastward to the hiUs. At 10 p.m. the 
13th Hussars were halted westward of Yanija Buyuk, having 
encountered sharp fire from that place, and the 21st and 22nd 
Cavalry were waiting at the knoU one and a half miles north of 
the Khasradala ford for the moon to rise. 
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At 10.15 p.m. General Cayley issued orders that after Tuz 
was occupied Column A was to send armoured cars to Tauq, 
and ^ that two squadrons 12th Cavalry* and the divisional 
cyclists under Lieutenant-Colonel Deane (12th Cavalry) were 
to pursue the enemy along the road and through the hills 
north of Tuz. 

At 11.30 p.m. the 21st and 22nd Cavalry, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel L. A. G. Hammer, 21st Cavalry, moved forwards 
towards Yanija Kuchuk ; but, owing to the swampy ground 
and frequent irrigation channels and to having to make a 
detour about 1 a.m. to avoid a Turkish post, they made very 
slow progress. Reaching a knoU about two moles to the 
south-westward of Yanija Kuchuk at 4.45 a.m. on the 29th. 
the 21st Cavalry halted to take up its allotted line to the 
eastward. The 22nd Cavalry continued north-eastward and 
as day broke came under heavy machine gun and gun hre 
from positions in the vicinity of Yanija Kuchuk : this caused 
the 22nd to dismount and engage in a fire action with the 
hostile machine guns. About daybreak also the 13th Hussars 
(still less two squadrons), supported by the fire of B/66th 
Field Battery, engaged the enemy at Yanija Bu 5 nik. 

On the British right the 8th Royal Welch Fusiliers, with 
a machine gun section and a section 26th Movmtain Battery, 
had started from Kulawand at 1.30 a.m. on the 29th April 
with orders to reconnoitre the enemy positions astride the 
Kifri road to the south of Tuz and, if these were held by the 
Turks, to work along the Naft Dagh so as to turn the position 
and, eventually, to cross the Aq Su and cut off enemy retreat 
to the north-eastward. They were to be supported by the 
remainder of General Lewin’s group, leaving Kulawand at 
3 a.m. 

At 3.30 a.m. the leading Fusilier company found that the 
trenches astride the road were held by the enemy, apparently 
in some strength ; and the next company, with the two 
mountain guns, was detached to seize the high ground to the 
north-east. On approaching the lower slopes of this ridge, 
however, this company was driven back by heavy rifle and 
machine gun fire ; and the whole battalion finally took up 
a position in a watercourse close, and parallel, to the road. 
By this time (about 4.30 a.m.) the main body was approaching 
■ and General Lewin at once ordered his leading battalion (5th 

* One squadron was with General O’Dowda, and the half squadrons with 
Generals Cayley and Lewin were to join Colonel Deane at Tuz as opportunity 
offered. 
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Wiltshire) to relieve the pressure on the Fusiliers by capturing 
the crest of the Nait Dagh to the north-east. This was gained 
at about 5 a.in. without much difficulty, but the further 
advance of the Wiltshire was checked by the fire from an 
enemy strong point, which crowned a commanding feature of 
the ridge, and by the fire from four guns and four machine guns 
which could not at first be located. To support the Wiltshire, 
our artillery came into action about 5.30 a.m. and the 4th 
South Wales Borderers were pushed forward on the Wiltshire 
left, with the result that the strong point was captured at 
about 8 a.m. and the ridge, up to tbe Aq Su, cleared of the 
enemy by 9 a.m. 

In the British centre. General O’Dowda’s group, less its 
field artillery,* had left its bivouac at 1 a.m., to cross the 
Aq Su. Having moved through a ford a mile to the west of 
Khasradala, the main body commenced its advance on Yanija 
Bu 5 mk at 4.45 a.m. The leading line of the infantry,t its 
light directed on the southern end of that village, consisted of 
the 6th King’s Own (on the right) and the 6th Loyal North 
Lancashire ; the 6th East Lancashire moved in rear of the 
North Lancashire in readiness to outflank the enemy from the 
north ; and the 26th Mountain Battery section followed in 
close support. About 6 a.m. the infantry passed through the 
13th Hussars, who were then withdrawn and sent by General 
HoUand-Pryor to join the 21st and 22nd Cavalry and get 
astride the Tuz-Tauq roads. When about 1,500 yards from 
Yanija Buyuk, the Lancashire battalions began to come under 
considerable rifle and machine gun fire and also some artillery 
fire. But, with the effective support of their own artillery 
and of the well-directed fire of their machine gun sections, they 
pushed on steadily in good order and captured the village and 
three enemy guns, with only slight loss, before 7 a.m. 

General O’Dowda had established his headquarters at the 
knoll one and a half miles north of the Khasradala ford, whence 
a good view was obtainable. Here he was joined, first by the 
12th Cavaliy squadron and divisional cyclist company under 
Colonel Deane| and then by the 7th Gloucestershire. At 7 a.m. 
Colonel Deane's detachment moved north-eastward with orders 
to close any gap between the cavalry of Column A and the left 

* This axtillery remained to come into action in its previous positions 
south of Yanija Biiynk. 

t The cavaliy, cyclists and armoured cars had been left behind, to cross the 
river at daybreak. 

{ The 14th Light Armoured Motor Battery had been unable to cross the 
ford. 
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of General O’Dowda’s infantry. The Gloucestershire were 
held back as a reserve. 

The Lancashire battalions continued to advance, their 
supporting field artillery south of the Aq Su moving eastward 
as necessary ; and, as the King’s Own and North Lancashire 
closed on Tuz, the East Lancashire swung forward on the left 
of the line so as to prevent the enemy retiring northward. 
Tuz was captured at about 9 a.m., and a number of guns and 
many prisoners were taken there. 

To return to the cavalry action on the British left. About 
7.45 a.m. the Turkish guns near Yanija Kuchuk suddenly 
switched their fire on to the 21st Cavalry headquarters, which 
were rather exposed, and caused a number of casualties 
including Colonel Hanmer killed. About 8 a.m. the 13th 
Hussars reached 21st Cavalry headquarters and, while this 
regiment was assembling for a mounted advance, the Hussars 
pushed on to where the 22nd Cavalry were engaged with a 
nest of Turkish machine guns. The fire of these machine guns 
was not turned on to the Hussars as they approached and it 
appeared to the latter as if the enemy was wi&drawing. The 
two leading troops of the 13th under 2nd Lieutenant H. 
Macdonald were, therefore, directed to push on past the left of 
the knoll from which the machine guns had been firing. But 
as these troops came abreast of the knoll the Turkish machine 
guns suddenly opened fire on them at a range of about five 
htmdred yards. Lieutenant Macdonald promptly wheeled his 
men to the right and charged the knoU, capturing 40 Turks 
and five machine guns, without any casualties among his own 
men. This action cleared the way for the cavalry. The Turkish 
gims near Yanija Kuchuk had, by this time, ceased firing ; 
and bodies of the enemy could be seen streaming away towards 
the hills to the eastward. The three cavalry regiments at once 
started to pursue, charging many scattered bodies of Turkish 
troops and taking many prisoners. By 9 a.m. all organised 
opposition by the enemy had ceased ; and after searching the 
vicinity and taking more prisoners the cavalry eventually 
moved back into Tuz. 

The squadron of the 12th Gavalry, which had followed in 
rear of General Lewin’s column, crossed the Aq Su near Tuz 
at about 9 a.m., and, pursuing to the liorth-eastward, also 
took a certain number of prisoners. The light armoured 
motor batteries had been unable to ford the Aq Su, but during 
the afternoon their cars were drawn across by artillery horses. 
The 8th and 13th Batteries then pushed on in pursuit as far as 
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the left bank of the Tauq Chai. But, coining under hostile 
machine gun and artillery fire from the right bank, they 
stopped there and finally returned to Tuz. 

The operations on the 29th April had been most successful 
Though a number of the Turkish troops managed to escape 
into the hills, their losses were severe, apparently owing 
to some extent to their poor physical condition* rendering them 
incapable of sustained rapid movement. We buried over 
200 of their dead and captured 1,300 prisoners, 12 guns, 20 
machine guns, and large quantities of ammunition.f Our 
own casualties totalled only one hundred and ninety-four.J 

On the 30th April the 8th Light Aimoured Motor Battery 
ascertained that the Turks had withdrawn from Tauq also. 

In the meantime, General Marshall had taken another step 
to protect his Persian line of communication. The Sinjabis, 
one of the turbulent border tribes in German pay in the 
area north-east of Qasr-i-Shirin, became embroiled about 
this time in a local quarrel with their neighbours, the Kalhur 
and Guran tribes, who were friendly to us. Our local political 
officer at once represented that this afforded us a good oppor- 
tunity to deal with the Sinjabis, the tribe most likely to give 
us trouble, by giving the Kalhur and Guran active military 
assistance. General Marshall agreed ; and a column under 
Major Ivens (26th Punjabis), consisting of one squadron 14th 
Hussars, one section 26th Mountain Battery, two companies 
26th Punjabis and a machine gim, was sent to co-operate. 

A brief action took place on the 25th April in which our 
aeroplanes assisted most effectively, in spite of the unfavour- 
able weather. The general results were very satisfactory. 
The defeated Sinjabis suffered heavy casualties and lost large 
numbers of their animals ; German influence became thoroughly 
discredited, while British prestige increased ; serious raiding 
stopped ; the senior Sinjabi chief, together with tribal rep- 
resentatives in Kermanshah, went to our Consulate there and 
made submission ; and our action was welcomed by the 
Persian public, who had suffered considerably in the past 
from these raids. As General Dunsterville said in a letter of 
the 5th May, this action has enormously improved the situation 


♦ They were very short of food and clothing and badly shod, 
t About half the prisoners, two guns and nine machine guns were taken by 
the cavalry of Column A. 

t Units incurring the heaviest losses were the 6th King's Own, 42 ; 6th 
Loyal North Lancashire, 20 ; 8th Royal Welch Fusiliers, 63 ; 26th Mountain 
Battery, 13 ; 21st Cavalry, 23 ; and 22nd Cavalry, 14, 
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in Kurdistan and in Persia generally, and will possibly also 
affect the Turkish advance south of Lake Urmia." 

On the 29th April the War Office telegraphed to General- 
Marshall, referring to his recent reports of the situation, that 
it was certain that the Turks, who would shortly dominate 
the whole of Trans-Caucasia, intended to occupy Persian 
Azerbaijan, and that German agents, in collusion with members 
of the Persian Government, were preparing the ground for a 
general rising against us when Turkish troops appeared in 
Persia. In these circumstances it was clear that though it was 
necessary to maintain a small British force on the Hamadan 
road — ^to stabilise the situation at Tehran, to seize any oppor- 
tunity to capture Enzeli and perhaps to gain control of the 
Caspian Sea with Bolshevik and Armenian co-operation — ^the 
maximum force which General Marshall could maintain there 
would merely eat up all his transport and do nothing to 
frustrate the immediate Turkish designs. 

The only sound way of effecting the latter, said the War 
Office, was to strike hard and immediately in the direction of 
Kirkuk-Sulaimaniya, thus forcing the XIII Turkish Corps to- 
summon to its assistance not only troops earmarked for Persian 
Azerbaijan but also possibly some of those in Armenia. Such 
a plan, if promptly and successfully executed, would be certain 
to impress both the Persian Cabinet and the people of Afghanis- 
tan with a sense of British power at a critical moment. It 
would also facilitate the enrolment of levies by General 
Dunsterville and would wreck German propaganda based 
primarily on our inactivity and on disregard of Persian 
neutrality. 

The situation might reasonably be expected to turn in our 
favour upon our seizing the initiative. Meanwhile, British 
troops allocated to the Hamadan road and the Persian plateau 
should be hmited to a cavalry regiment, an infantry battalion, 
and as many armoured cars and aeroplanes as could be spared. 
The organisation of levies for action on, and north of, the road 
should be actively pushed on. 

General Marshall was asked to tele^aph his observations 
on the above as soon as possible, basing his calculations on 
the assumption that no further demands for transport or 
railway material, other than normal requirements, could be 
met. 

It had not been General Marshall's intention to advance 
farther north than Tuz Khurmatli. But on receipt of this 
telegram he arranged for operations for the capture of Kirkuk 
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and he explained his views in the following telegram of the 2nd 
May to the War Office : 

“ With portion of Illrd Corps in Tuz Khurmatli area 
and with mobile column from 1st Corps based on Tikrit 
I am making arrangements to capture Kirkuk. Under- 
lying difficulty is one of maintenance. For Illrd Corps, 
distance from railhead near Shahraban to Kirkuk is 120 
miles over Mil road with frequent river beds to be crossed, 
some of wMch are a mile wide and cause great delay to 
mechanical transport. To capture Kirkuk and maintain 
by this line the troops necessary to hold it entails placing 
the whole corps, while operations last, on reduced rations. 
By sending a mobile column from Tikrit I relieve to 
a certain extent the supply situation of Illrd Corps, but 
this move necessitates my holding the Ain NukhaHa pass 
(twenty-five miles north-east of Tikrit) with a brigade of 
aU arms in order to protect my seventy-five mile line, 
from Tikrit to Kirkuk, from the Turkish XVIII Corps, 
part of wMch holds the Jabal Hamrin from Fat-ha to 
Ain Nukhaila. I can maintain troops permanently at 
Kirkuk only by supplying them from Tikrit. This wiU 
necessitate strong posts along that road to prevent raids 
by the Turks from the line of the Little Zab, as well as the 
establishment in a strong position at Ain Nukhaila of at 
least one brigade. I should also have to extend the 
Samarra railway to Tikrit. I cannot but feel, as the 
summer is now commencing, that the formation of these 
posts coupled with the lack of shelter and water at Ain 
Nukhaila would seriously affect the health of the troops 
and would react on their subsequent efficiency. I do not 
think the distances in this country are fully realised, 
while the climatic conditions due both to rain and heat 
are a constant difficulty. 

I would recommend that the limit of my forward posts 
in Illrd Corps area be Tuz Khurmatli, as Kirkuk is so 
difficult of access. I can maintain a mobile column at 
Tuz, which will, I feel sure, be able to deny to the Turks 
the use of the Kirkuk-Sulaimaniya road for their wheeled 
traffic. The occupation of Kirkuk will, however, be as 
ineffective as the proposed occupation of Tuz in blockading 
the pack roads leading to Sulaimaniya from the north. 

As regards sending troops to Sulaimaniya I am unable 
to do so. Only goat tracks exist leading north-east from 
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■Q^r-i-Shirin and supply round by Kirkuk is impossible 
with the means at my disposal. I am unable to drive the 
remnants of the Turkish 6th Division out of Sulaimaniya, 
much as I have desired to do so, but I propose to send a 
lightly eqi^ped and mobile force, accompanied by Kurd 
levies, to the rich agricultural district of Halebja, with a 
view to blockading that route into Persia and to occupying 
Sulaimaniya when opportunity offers. I consider that, 
by holding the line Halebja-Tuz, I can frustrate the 
designs of the Turks in that area and I request approval 
to work on that basis.” 

Referring to the War Office telegram of the 29th April and 
to the above reply of General Marshall, the Commander-in- 
Chief in India telegraphed to the War Office on the 3rd May 
giving his views as follows. The line of communication from 
likrit to Kirkuk via Ain Nukhaila would be difficult to protect 
as it ran parallel to the enemy’s front ; rails and rolling stock 
for an extension of the railway from Samarra to Tikrit would 
be difficult to provide and in any case the work would take 
some time ; calculations in India confirmed General Marshall’s 
statement that it was beyond the capacity of his transport to 
carry out the plan proposed by the War Office ; and it was 
not clear that the temporary occupation of Kirkuk would 
force the Turkish XIII Corps to recall troops destined for 
Persian Azerbaijan. On the other hand, the effort required to 
occupy Kirkuk was not greater than that necessary to take 
Fat-ha and even Sharqat, which would directly threaten the 
Turkish base at Mosul. 

The occupation of the line Halebja-Tuz Khurmatli would, 
said Generd Monro, only have a local effort ; it entailed 
further dispersion of our forces ; and our policy in Tehran had 
hitherto been based on a military demonstration in Western 
Persia, as Sir Charles Marling had consistently informed the 
Shah. The proposals imder discussion provided neither an 
-effective demonstration in support of Sir Charles Marhng’s 
policy, nor an effective counter to the Turkish penetration of 
Persian Azerbaijan. 

The above considerations led General Monro to recommend 
that we should use all our available transport to carry out 
■our original intentions along the Hamadan road. But, if the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff decided to threaten the 
Turkish XVIII Corps, our alternative move should be up the 
Tigris on Fat-ha ; though, as pointed out by General Marshall, 

M 


( 19465 ) 
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this was open to all the objections of heat and exposure as 
well as the necessity for railway extension from Samarra. 

This telegraphic discussion continued, but, before giving 
an account of it, it is necessary to describe the operations 
for the capture of Kirkuk. For these, in order to meet supply 
requirements, the following readjustment of our dispositions,, 
involving the withdrawal of some troops, was made. General 
Egerton^s advanced force was reorganised into two commands, 
i.e., a striking force under General Cayley and a force to hold 
the line of communication under General Lewin. General 
Cayley's force was divided into two Columns, A '' (under 
General HoUand-Pryor), consisting of one field battery, two 
light armoured motor batteries, two cavalry regiments and the 
mobile Lewis gun detachment, and B ", consisting of one 
squadron of cavalry, eighteen guns and an infantry brigade. 
General Lewin's force comprised two squadrons of cavalry, 
eight guns, an infantry brigade and a machine gun company 
with a proportion of technical and administrative troops.* 
The line of communication to Tuz Khurmatli, which had hither- 
to run from near DeUi Abbas via Ain Laila and Umr Maidan, 
was also altered to the route through Narin Kdpri, Qara Tepe 
and Kifii. 

On the 2nd May, the strength and dispositions of the Turkish 
Sixth Army (on the Tigris and in Kurdistan)t were estimated 
as follows. At Mosul, Army headquarters, 100 sabres, 1,150 


♦ The compositioa of Generals Cayley's and Lewin 's forces was as follows : — 

Column A , — ^Headquarters 6th Cavalry Brigade, B/66th Battery, R.F.A., 
8th and 13th Light Armoured Motor Batteries, 13th Hussars, 21st 
Cavalry, ISth Machine Gun Squadron less one section, No. 2 Field 
Troop Sappera and Miners, M " Anti-aircraft section, 150 rifles 
with 32 Lewis guns carried in 50 Ford vans, and administrative 
units. 

Column B, — 12th Cavalry less three squadrons, 55th Brigade, R.F.A* 
less two batteries, one section 384th Siege Battery, 26tii Mountain 
Battery less one section, 38th Infantry Brigade (with the 7th 
Gloucestershire from 39th Brigade in place of the 6th South Lan- 
cashire), and a proportion of technical and administrative units. 

A flight of No. 30 Squadron, R.A.F., was also placed at General 
Cayley's disposal. 

Gentfol Lewin*s Fotce , — ^Two squadrons 22nd Cavalry, two batteries 
55th Brigade, R.F.A., 40th Infantry Brigade, No. 273 Machine Gun 
Company, and a proportion of technical and administrative units. 

t On the Euphrates, . the Turks were reported to have a total of about 
1,6(K1 rifles and 9 guns, with small detachments at Ana and Haditha. 
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rifles and 12 guns ; about and above Fat-ha, the XVIII Corps,* 
230 sabr^, 7,090 rifles and 63 guns ; and in the Erbil-Kirkuk- 
Ruwandiz area, the XIII Corps, 270 sabres, 7,900 rifles and 40 
guns. The XIII Corps (2nd and 6th Divisions) was widely 
Aspersed, its distribution being thought to be as follows : — 
Kirkuk-Altun K6pri, 120 sabres, 1,400 rifles and 12 guns ; 
Erbil area, 1,250 rifles ; Chemchemal-Sulaimaniya, 1,200 
rifles and 4 gims (some of these might be reinforcing Kirkuk) ; 
Saqqiz-Penjwin, 1,600 rifles (irregulars) ; Ruwandiz and 
vicinity, 150 sabres, 2,450 rifles and 24 guns (part or all reported 
as moving towards Urmia). 

The advance of General Cayley’s force from Tuz Khurmatli 
towards Kirkuk was to start on the 4th May. To co-operate 
with this movement, the 1st Corps at Samarra was to detach a 
mobile column to seize and occupy the Ain Nukhaila pass and 
at the same time to move troops up both banks of the Tigris 
to beyond Tikrit, whence they were to keep the Turldsh 
XVIII Corps under close observation, so as to take immediate 
advantage of any enemy advance from Fat-ha made with the 
object of relieving British pressure on Kirkuk. 

The weather during the first week in May was stormy with 
much rain. From the 1st to the 3rd, General Cayley's armoured 
cars reconnoitred to the frontf and on the latter date encountered 
a few Turks holding a position immediately to the south of 
Taza Khurmatli. This force was still in its position on the 5th 
May, when General Cayley’s advancing force camped for the 
night at a point about two and a half nules north-east of Tauq. 
But on the morning of the 6th General Cayley occupied Taza 
Khurmatli without opposition and his force continued its 
advance. Column A gaining touch with the enemy about 
two miles south-west of Kirkuk. In the evening very heavy 
rain set in and Column A, after recoimoitring till after dark, 
went into bivouac about four miles west of Kirkuk, while 
Colunm B bivouacked seven miles north of Taza Khurmatli. 

That night General Egerton reorganised his force into four 
portions, each under his direct orders, i.e., 6th Cavalry Brigade, 
Cayley's Force, Lewin’s Force (concentrated near Taza 

* 14th Division (3rd, 37th and 43rd Regiments) and 5Ist Division (7th 
9th and 44th Regiments). 

t They crossed the Tauq Chai by a bridge, left standing by the Turks, to 
the north-east of Tauq. 
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Khurmatli) and Line of Communication troops* ; and at 
12.20 a.m. on the 7th May, issued orders for the 6th Cavalry 
Brigade and Cayley's Force to reconnoitre in the morning 
northward to westward of Kirkuk. But the heavy rain 
continued throughout the night and, as this rendered the roads 
almost impassable, General Egerton at 6.40 a.m. telegraphed 
to his three forces that the day’s operations would be limited to 
defensive reconnaissances and that the troops were to con- 
centrate on the maintenance of road communication. Moreover, 
owing to the difficulty of transport movement caused by the 
rain, it had been necessary to put the force on half rations. 

Owing, however, to the storm having caused a breakdown of 
communications. General Egerton’s second order only reached 
General Cayley at 10 a.m., four and a half hours after his 
advanced guard (12th Cavilry less three squadrons, 6th East 
Lancashire Regiment, a machine gun section and a section of a 
field battery), under Colonel Deane, had started. This force 
saw at dawn that Kirkuk was on fire in places ; and soon 
afterwards, ascertaining that the town had been evacuated by 
the enemy, entered it at 8.45 a.m. Colonel Deane then pro- 
ceeded to occupy the heights some two miles to the north of 
the town and sent his cavalry squadron to reconnoitre towards 
Altun KQpri. During the morning, patrols from the 6th Cavalry 
Brigade, which was mainly occupied in reconnoitring north- 
westward, also entered the town. In the afternoon this 
brigade went into bivouac to the south of Kirkuk, but the 
main body of Cayley’s Force remained in its previous night’s 
position. The heavy rain had ceased at 8 a.m., but there were 
showers during the day and in the evening there was a violent 
thunderstorm. The supply situation gave cause for considerable 
anxiety. 


* Sth Cavalry Brigade (General HoUand-Pryor). — 13th Hussars, 21st 
Cavalry, B/66th Battery, R.F.A., 2nd Field Troop Sappers and Miners, 
two pack wireless stations and administrative units. 

Cayley’s Force.-, — 12th Cavalry (less three squadrons), SSth Brigade, E.F.A. 
less two batteries, one section 384th Siege Battery, 26th Mountain Battery less 
two sections, ‘ M ’ Anti-aircraft Section, 38th Infantry Brigade, two sections 
273rd Machine Gun Company, 8th and 13th Light Armoured Motor Batteries, 
mobile l^wis gun detachment, one pack wireless station and a proportion 
of technical troops and administrative units. 

Lewin’s Force . — One squadron 22nd Cavalry, two sections SSth Brigade, 
R.F.A., one section 26th Mountain Battery, halt 40th Infantry Brigade, 273rd 
Machine Gun Comply less two sections, one pack wireless station and a 
jnopcntion of technical troops and administrative units. 

LAm of Communication Tfoops.— Semainder of force formerly under 
General Lewin, with two armoured cars. 
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The weather cleared on the morning of the 8th May and 
the roads dried up somewhat, enabling a motor supply convoy 
to reach Taza Khurmatli. But the troops round Kirkuk, 
which was reached that day by the remainder of Cayley’s 
Force, had stiU to remain on half rations and on the 9th received 
orders to eat their emergency rations. 

Three damaged aeroplanes, a considerable quantity of 
ammunition and about 600 wounded and sick Turks were 
captured in Kirkuk. The grey stone buildings and arched 
gateways of the town presented a somewhat imposing appearance 
from outside, and inside there were some fine buildings. But, 
as usual, the whole place was filthy in the extreme ; and the 
last act of the Turks before leaving was to blow up the fourth 
century Christian church, a monument of great historical 
interest. In the town, as in the surrounding coimtry, all the 
local inhabitants were very short of food and many of them 
were dying of starvation. The Turks had taken all the available 
grain, including that usually kept for sowing, and the sheep 
had been killed in the lambing season. To alleviate these 
famine conditions, we followed the procedure adopted in 
districts on the Euphrates and elsewhere recently occupied by 
us and started soup kitchens and distribution of scraps, sup- 
plemented by voluntary contributions from the troops’ half 
rations. 

The fine weather continued and on the 9th May the roads 
once more became passable for motor traffic, thus relieving 
the supply situation. Armoured cars recoimoitred towards 
Altun Kopri and airmen reported enemy camps near that 
place, as well as signs of withdrawal from there towards Erbil. 
General Egerton established his headquarters at Kirkuk and 
issued orders that a mobile column under General Holland- 
Pryor should move out next day and drive in the enemy outposts 
on the left bank of the Little Zab, to give the impression that 
we intended to advance to Altun K6pri. 

General HoUand-Pryor moved out early on the 10th May 
with the 6th Cavalry Brigade, the 8th Light Armoured Motor 
Battery, a section ^th Mountain Battery carried in sixteen 
Ford vans, and two Lewis gun detachments carried in four 
Ford vans. The Turks were encountered to the south and 
south-east of Altun Kdpri and General Holland-Pryor, operating 
against both their flanks, engaged them throughout the after- 
noon and evening. The enemy, who disclosed about ten guns, 
retired slowly, fighting a rear guard action ; and other bodies 
of his troops were oteerved retiring north-west from Altun 
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K6pri, where a big explosion occurred about 7 p.m. At dark. 
General HoUand-Pryor withdrew in accordance with his orders, 
his only casualties having been 7 wounded. Reconnaiss^ce 
next day showed no signs of any enemy to the south of the Little 
Zab. 

Concurrently with General Egerton’s operations, troops from 
the 1st Corps had moved forward to the vicinity of Tikrit and 
to the Ain Nukhaila pass ; but the bad weather stopped 
attempts by armoured cars to move from Ain Nukhaila to 
Kirkuk. As a result of the constant reconnaissances* of the 
Fat-ha area by the 1st Corps aeroplanes, armoured cars and 
troops, it appeared that the Turks had withdrawn many of 
their advanced troops, leaving the Fat-ha position only lightly 
held. But we were not prepared for further operations and 
on the 15th May the columns of the 1st Corps, which had 
moved forward, started to withdraw and by the end of the 
month were back in their positions about Samarra. 

On the 10th May, replying to Generals Marshall’s and 
Monro’s telegrams of the 2nd and 3rd, the War Ofl&ce explained 
that its telegram of the 29th April had been sent without a 
full knowledge of General Marshall’s maintenance difficulties. 
The main object, in order to ease the situation in Persia, was 
to strike hard at, and keep up the maximum pressure on, 
Turkish forces within reach ; and it was left to General Marshall 
to decide whether he could do this best by operations on the 
Kirkuk or the Tigris line. For the latter an extension of the 
railway to Tikrit would be approved. 

The War Office said that General Dunsterville’s operations 
must be regarded as a necessary part of the policy to be 
adopted, and their success would depend on the pressure which 
General Marshall could exert on the Turkish forces. It was 
obvious that General DunsterviUe could neither make good the 
Caspian nor deny Persia to the enemy, if the Turks continued 
to enjoy full liberty of action in and through Persian Azerbaijan; 
and the size and mobility of Dunsterforce was limited by the 
amount of transport which General Marshall could make 
available without sacrificing the efficiency of the force necessary 
to establish British influence among the southern Kurds and 
to dear out the enemy on General Dunsterville’s left flank. 

As the tribal situation in South Kurdistan seemed favourable, 
the maintenance of a British force well forward there might 
develop Kurdish co-operation to an important extent. 


• The enemy positions were also harassed by frequent air bombardments. 
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In regard to the Euphrates line, the War OlBice considered 
it advisable to reduce Hit to an outpost, supported by Ramadi ; 
and that, if the railway was extended to Tikrit, the shortage of 
railway material necessitated discontinuance of the extension 
to Ramadi. 

On the 12th May General Marshall replied. His operations 
in South Kurdistan had driven the demoralised remnants of 
the Turkish 2nd Division across the Little Zab beyond his 
powers of pursuit, but had only caused the diversion of one 
infantry battalion from the other division (6th) in the XIII 
Corps to oppose his advance.’*' To keep up the maximum 
pressure on enemy forces within reach, his only objective was 
the Turkish XVIII Corps ; and an extension of the railway to 
Tikrit would bring him within thirty and fifty miles, respectively, 
of the XVIII Corps positions at and above Fat-ha. Though 
he had no doubt lliat he could capture these positions, he was 
equally certain that the Turks there would retire rather than 
offer serious opposition ; and to maintain the large pursuing 
force necessary to keep up pressure on the enemy it would 
be necessary to extend the railway beyond Tikrit. This 
would enable him to maintain both his 1st Corps on the Tigris 
and his Illrd Corps on the Kirkuk-Erbil line. 

In General Marshall’s opinion, such operations would result 
in the capture of Mosul and the disappearance of Turkish 
control of country between the Tigris and the Persian border. 
But his railhead would then be much closer to the enemy 
railhead at Nisibin and his force could have no effect on the 
Turks in the Caucasus, who could be supplied there and at 
Tabriz from the Black Sea. 

To extend the railway to Tikrit would take two months 
and another two months to Shuraimiya, beyond which no 
estimate was possible as the line would have to cross the 
Jabal Hamrin. Moreover, owing to the intense heat of the 
next four months, General Marshall urged most strongly that 
no operations should commence before the 15th September. 

As regards General Dunsterville’s force, Genend Marshall 
could ordy supply at Hamadan from about Jrme to December 

♦ The 6th Division at this time was believed to consist of the 16th, 18th 
and 22nd Kegiments. Two battalions of the 22nd were near Mosul, but 
the 3/16th and aU three battalions of the 18th Regiment moved westward, 
from Rnwandiz and the Penjwin-Halebja area respectively, to Alton Kdpii 
at the beginning of May. The Turkish force, believed to belong to the 6th; 
Division, which was reported moving towards Urmia, was understood to be 
2,500 rifles strong, including the 2/16th and 1 /22nd Regiments, with some 
frontier formations. 
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(the period the road was likely to be passable) one caval^ 
regiment, an infantry battalion and the armoured cars, in 
addition to posts along the road and a small mobile column 
at Halebja or Kermanshah. Any more troops in Persia than 
this would have to subsist on the country. General Marshall 
was in hopes of obtaining considerable co-operation from 
the Kurds. 

He would keep the Hit garrison as low as possible, but he 
was loth to give it up owing to its commercial value and its 
importance as a centre of communication with the Middle 
Euphrates ; and his transport situation would not be affected 
by its retention. 

On the 15th May the Coimnander-in-Chief in India tele- 
graphed to the War Office expressing general concurrence in 
the considerations mentioned by General Marshall, which 
showed the limited utility of operations either by the Tigris or 
via Kirkuk. General Monro observed that, as the next four 
months were the most favourable for operations by the Turks 
in the Caucasus and Azerbaijan, it seemed desirable to 
concentrate our disposable resources, to the extent that 
our transport admitted, in direct support of General 
Dunsterville. This seemed the more desirable in view of 
Sir Charles Marling’s report on the 9th May to the Foreign 
Office that the marked apprehension at Tehran regarding the 
Turkish advance into Persian Azerbaijan might lead the 
Persian Government to encourage opposition to this advance. 

On the 18th the War Office agreed to the postponement of 
operations on the Tigris tiU mid-September and the extension, 
in the meantime, of the railway to Tikrit. General Marshall 
was at the same time instructed to develop General 
Dunsterville's activity to the utmost extent of the available 
transport. This telegram was followed by further instructions 
on the 21st, based on the latest information from Tehran, 
which indicated that a prompt display of sufficient military 
force in Persia would gain for us the active support of the 
Persian Government. The force of a cavalry regiment, an 
infantry battalion and armoured cars, mentioned by General 
Marshall in his telegram of the 12th, was not considered 
sufficient ; and he was therefore to make every effort to 
maintain, at Hamadan and towards the Caspian, a force up 
to a cavalry regiment, an infantry brigade, armoured cars and 
aeroplanes. The greatest importance was attached by the 
Chid of the Imperial General Staff to even a small British force 
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Teaching the Caspian that summer ; and he understood that 
local resources were forthcoming to a certain extent. 

General Marshall replied on the 24th May that the movement 
of troops into Persia, which had been delayed by the Kirkuk 
operations, would now proceed with the transport released 
from South Kurdistan. By the middle of June a regiment of 
cavalry, a battalion of infantry, three aeroplanes and sixteen 
armoured cars should be at Hamadan; and this was the 
maximum that he could maintain there with the transport 
at his disposal. Seven mechanical transport companies would 
be required for the bare maintenance of this force at Hamadan 
and could provide nothing for troops between Hamadan and 
the Caspian, who must depend entirely on local produce. 
To maintain another three infantry battalions at Hamadan 
General Marshall would require ten more mechanical transport 
companies in the near future. Otherwise, these troops would 
have to live entirely on the country as best they could. General 
Marshall did not consider this desirable and he doubted the 
military value of such a force, with its power of effective 
action limited by lack of mobility. 

He accordingly suggested the following as getting the best 
value out of the available mechanical transport, which was 
the dominating factor : — 

{a) The road from railhead to Kermanshah to be held by 
posts, as then existed, with a small mobile column at Ker- 
manshah. 

(6) No more cavalry or infantry on foot to be sent beyond 
Kermanshah, but the cavalry squadron and infantry company 
already at Hamadan to remain there ; 

(c) one thousand infantry with a number of Lewis guns to 
form a mobile column carried entirely in Ford vans, to be 
based in the first place on Hamadan ; and 

[d) an air flight to be maintained at Hamadan, as well as 
sixteen — and eventually forty — armoured cars. 

This organisation would enable 1,000 infantry with armoured 
cars to cover long distances to deal promptly with any situation 
that might arise. It would, in his opinion, be far more effective 
for the purpose required than the force suggested by the War 
Ofi&ce and would be far simpler to maintain. He anticipated 
that, if the scheme were approved at an early date, the mobile 
colurrm could be ready for action at Hamadan by the middle 
of June. 

On the 25th May the War Office replied that it was not 
considered that this scheme would suffice to effect our purpose. 
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i.e., to reach the Caspian and to maintain a force about Kazvin 
sufficient to secure Tehran. The risks entailed in the War 
Office proposal were fuUy justified by the far-reaching results 
of success ; and it should not be abandoned till its execution 
had been proved to be impossible. The only danger to small 
bodies of our troops on the Persian road appeared to be from 
fonned bodies of the enemy, who was still 150 miles off and 
for whom it would be as, or more, difficult to advance as it was 
for us. The levies being raised by General Dunsterville should 
assist us materially in the protection of the road and in giving 
us timely warning of any serious hostile approach. Every 
effort would be made to send General Marshall another ten 
mechanical transport companies before the end of the year. 
In the meantime a full report was required of local supplies 
in Persia, whose famine-stricken state did not appear to 
preclude altogether its ability to feed a small force. 

On the 27th General Marshall said that the proposed motor 
column could carry petrol for 100 miles and that its radius of 
action could be increased by the establishment of petrol stores 
at Kazvin, Tehran and other suitable points, while it was 
possible that petrol could also be obtained locally near the 
Caspian. The column would be able from Hamadan to reach 
Kazvin in fifteen hours and Tehran or Enzeli in another ten 
hours, while its headquarters could be moved to Kazvin as 
soon as petrol arrangements were assured. There appeared 
to be no reason why, if we employed the motor column, we 
should not reach the Caspian by the end of June. Owing to 
its great mobility. General Marshall considered that it would 
maintain much more effective control from Hamadan to 
Enzeli than a cavalry regiment and an infantry brigade. He 
was still of opinion that it was inadvisable to send the latter as 
he could not maintain it and, even if it succeeded in subsisting 
on local resources,* he doubted if it would be effective for the 
purpose required. 

In conclusion, he suggested that the motor column should 
be given a trial. If it was unsatisfactory, its infantry and 
mechanical transport would be available on the spot and the 
War Office proposal could be proceeded with. 

On the 28th May, the War Office sanctioned General Marshall’s 
scheme with a view to securing command of the Caspian and 
asked for his proposals for armed launches or other craft, 
crews, etc. 


* General Marshall sent a report on these separately. 
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While this correspondence was taking place, the withdrawal 
irom Kirkuk had been carried out, the first troops starting 
back from there on the 11th May, leaving a small 
mobile column as garrison ; and this withdrew also on the 
24th. Before the final withdrawal, some 1,600 of the local 
inhabitants who feared the return of the Turks were also 
evacuated as refugees at their own request. At the end of the 
month the advanced posts of the Illrd Corps in South Kur- 
distan were back at Tuz Khurmatli and Kifii. 

The civil war in the Caucasus continued during May and 
militated against our chances of stabilising the situation there 
and of organising opposition to the enemy. Moreover, the 
Germans to the north of the Black Sea were evidently moving 
with a view to gainiag control of the railway leading to Baku 
from the north ; and the Turks continued to make progress, 
though slowly, in Trans-Caucasia and towards Tabriz. It 
was estimated that three Turkish regular divisions were 
advancing eastward from a line running approximately from 
Batum to Bayazid ; Turkish troops occupied Alexandropol 
on the 18th May ; and at the end of the month it was reported 
that Turkish troops were moving by rail from Alexandropol 
to Tiflis. In the last week of May the fiction of any sort of 
united action by the different elements in Trans-Caucasia was 
dispelled by the formal dissolution of the Federal Government. 
The Armenian National Council assumed charge of Armenian 
affairs ; Georgia declared her independence ; and the Tartar 
National Council, which temporarily controlled Tiflis and the 
main railway, proclaimed a RepubMc of (Russian) Azerbaijan 
and allowed two Turkish regular regiments to pass by rail 
through Tiflis in order to assist the Tartars in their fighting 
with the Armenians and Bolsheviks. The latter combination 
had driven the Tartar "forces out of Baku but had failed to 
obtain possession of Elizabetopol. 

The Turkish advance towards Tabriz seemed to be hanging 
fire. It was estimated that this movement was being carried 
out by one regular division advancing from the northward 
and by parts of two divisions advancing on Urmia from Khoi 
and from the west. Early in May Nuri Pasha and several 
Turkish officers appeared in Tabriz for a few da^, announcing 
themselves as part of the staff of a Turkish army on its way to 
take over the Mahomedan regions of the Caucasus and to make 
war on the Armenians. But the Turkish troops appeared to be 
halted about Maraud ; and reliable information was obtained 
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that Ntiri Pasha was mainly occupied in forming a Turco- 
Tartar Islamic army for operations in south-eastern Caucasia 
and northern Persia. The movement via Urmia was checked 
by the gallant and stubborn opposition of the Jelus (helped by 
some Armenians), who, though isolated without support and 
short of ammunition, inflicted a serious defeat on parts of the 
Turkish 5th and 6th Divisions in this region in the middle of 
May. 

At Baku the Social Revolutionary Party, with more moderate 
ideas than the Bolsheviks and favpuring British assistance, 
seemed to be gaining in power. The Bolsheviks, too, alarmed 
by the progress of the German and Pan-TurMsh schemes, 
declared themselves hostile to the Jangalis and invited Bichara- 
koff, who with 400 Russians and a British armoured car was 
still at Kazvin, to deal with the Jangalis and take command of 
the Baku-Gilan front. Bicharakoff agreed, but stipulated for 
British assistance ; and to this the Bolsheviks gave a grudging 
and partial assent. 

On the 11th May General Dunsterville telegraphed to Baghdad 
that he was convinced that an attempt could be successfully 
made to occupy Baku and control the Caspian* and that 
Bicharakoff was willing to try. But, as General Dunsterville 
had no troops to replace his.f Bicharakoff could not be spared 
from Kazvin; and it was impossible to say how long the 
opportunity would remain open. 

On the 12th General Dunsterville left Hamadan to pay 
short visits to Kazvin and Tehran. After meeting Bicharakoff 
at Kazvin, General Dunsterville reported that they both 
agreed that it was in our mutual interests to hold the Kazvin- 
Enzeli road, control the Caspian and free Bicharakoff to under- 
take operations in the Caucasus. But British assistance would 
be necessary. After seeing Sir Charles Marling at Tehran, 
General Dunsterville arrived back at Hamadan on the 18th 
May. On the 21st he heard from Colonel Clutterbuck (British 
liaison officer with Bicharakoff) that, in the opinion of Bichara- 
koff, news he had received showed that the situation demanded 
immediate action. The Germans were advancing on Northern 
Caucasia and Astrakhan, and- the British would be welcomed 

* The Caspian fleet of five gunboats was at Baku, manned by armed merchant 
crews, who could be bought. 

t squadron 14th Hussars from Hamadan had reached the vicinity of 
Kazvin on the 7th May ; and there only remained at Hamadan, besides the 
special duty ofGlceiu and men of the Mission, three armoured cars and a platoon 
of the l/4th Hampshire Regiment. 
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at Baku. BicharakofiE urged that, if we could not co-operate, 
he should be allowed to proceed at once to the Caucasus before 
it was too late. In view of this. General Dunsterville telegraphed 
to Baghdad on the 22nd proposing that he should collect 
all available troops and armoured cars and accompany 
BicharakofiE to Enzeli, severing connection entirely with 
Persia south of Manjil. All that would be left behind would be 
the nucleus of levies being raised at Hamadan and the parties 
■of British ofiBcers and non-commissioned ofi&cers which had 
been sent to Zenjan and Bijar. 

On the 24th May General Marshall repeated to the War 
OfiBce a report from General Dunsterville that BicharakofiE 
would leave Kazvin on the 30th for Baku via Enzeli and that 
G-eneral Dunsterville, with all his available force, intended to 
accompany him. Next day. Sir Charles Marling telegraphed to 
the Foreign Ofi&ce protesting against General DunsterviUe's 
proposal to denude Persia of troops as adversely efEecting the 
situation in Persia at a moment when the position in &uth 
Persia had become most difi&cult. On the 27th May the War 
Ofi&ce telegraphed that H.M. Government had decided that, in 
view of the completely changed situation in the Caucasus, 
G-eneral Dunsterville was not to go there. Bicharakoff should 
be persuaded to stop where he was or not to go further than 
Enzeli. General DunsterviUe’s activities were to be confined 
to assisting to secure the Khaniqin-Enzeli road and to, 
eventually, obtaining naval control of the Caspian. The former 
■could best be done by raising levies in the area north of 
Kermanshah and west of Kazvin. To this telegram General 
DunsterviUe replied that he did not wish Baku to give up hope 
and allow the oil to fall into enemy hands. He, therefore, 
asked permission to promise that when he got to Enzeli he 
would send a few officers and give every assistance possible 
to Baku. He had very little hope of being able to keep 
BicharakofiE in Persia. After some further correspondence, 
including a telegram from Sir Charles Marling to the Foreign 
Office pointing out the extreme importance of securing the 
Caspian fleet and of destroying the oil wells at Baku, the War 
Office on the 1st June mo^ed their orders of the 27th May. 
General Dunsters^e, or one or more of his ofi&cers, might, 
at General Marshall's discretion, be sent to Baku. But the 
first military necessity was to occupy effectively the road to 
Kaz-vin and the Caspian. 

In the meantime, good progress, in the circumstances, had 
been made by General DunsterviUe at Hamadan and, under 
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General Marshall’s orders, about Khaniqin, in raising levies 
and in gaining the co-operation of the neighbouring warlike 
tribes, whose attitude towards us had become much more 
helpful owing to our successful operations in South Kurdistan 
and the defeat of the Sinjabis. These factors also enabled 
General Dunsterville to send a party of British officers and 
non-commissioned officers to Zenjan with the object of 
organisiag opposition to the Turks. 

During May some 200 more officers and non-commissioned 
officers joined General Dunsterville’s Mission at Hamadan, 
as did two more armoured cars and three more platoons of 
the l/4th Hampshire. The fiirst squadron of Dunsterforce 
armoured cars from England, having reached Baghdad, was 
also well on its way to Hamadan by the end of the month. 

In view of the local rising in South Persia against General 
Sykes’ force, the Commander-in-Chief in India telegraphed to 
General Marshall on the 27th May asking him if, to assist 
General Sykes, he could spare any aeroplanes and also provide 
two infantry brigades with sufficient pack mule transport to 
carry fourteen days’ supplies for an advance inland from 
Busliire. General Marshall deprecated any further dispersion 
of his force and said that only about a third of the number of 
pack mules required could be made available. He also said 
that aeroplanes could not fly to Bushire owing to the distance 
and the heat ; and their spare parts could not be carried on 
pack mules. Other arrangements were consequently made by 
General Monro, including the diversion to Bushire of two 
Indian infantry battalions under despatch to Egypt. 

During AprU and May there was a continued improvement 
of British railway communications in Mesopotamia. By the 
end of May a standard gauge line from Baghdad to HOla was 
completed and a survey was in progress for a narrow-gauge 
extension from HiUa to Elifl,. The conversion to metre-gauge 
of the railway through Baquba to the Jabal Hamrin (railhead. 
Table Mountain) was completed on the 4th June and its 
extension to Qizil Ribat was in hand. The idea of an extension 
to Ramadi and Hit had been abandoned to allow of the 
preparations for prolonging the Samarra line to Tikrit. Oil 
fuel was being substituted for coal on the railways at a saving 
of some 125,000 shipping tons per annum ; and the capacity 
of Basra port had been increased to discharge from 110,000 to 
130,000 tons per mensem. 

The Cavahy Division ceased to exist in April, the cavalry 
brigades becoming independent formations, each with a 




“ John Hampshire 

A Kurd boy (whose parents died of starvation on the Pai 
Taq Pass in spite of British efforts to save them), who 
was adopted by the 1 /4th Hampshire and remained witk 
the battalion till it left Persia in 1919, when he was sent 
to an orphan school. 
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proportion of divisional troops. In the same month the 
heavy artillery was reorganised into three brigades, 38th, 74th, 
and 101st,* as part of Army Troops ; and these brigades 
were attached, respectively, to the Illrd Corps, 15th Division 
and 1st Corps. In April also the 31st Mountain Battery 
arrived from India. The heavy British casualties in France 
in March had necessitated an urgent call on India for additional 
units for service overseas ; and, to help India, Mesopotamia 
was called upon to provide a complete infantry company from 
each of sixty Indian infantry battalions. In this way fifteen 
trained battalions were furnished ready for immediate service 
elsewhere ; while the sixty original battalions were filled up 
with recruits from India. 

Early in May the Turkish air unit in Mesopotamia was 
reinforced by some new “ Scout ” machines, which resulted 
in a marked increase of hostile aerial activity; but it was 
found that in the numerous air combats the enemy generally 
broke away before a decision was obtained. Omr air force was 
also very active in reconnaissance, offensive operations and 
photography. At the end of May ihe units of the 31st Wing, 
Royal Air Force,t were located as under : — 

30th Squadron — ^Baquba, Kifii and Ramadi ; 

63rd Squadron — Samarra; 

72nd Squadron — Baghdad, Samaria, Mirjana and 

Hamadan ; 

23rd Kite Balloon Company (51st and 52nd Sections) — 
Baghdad, Samarra and Ramadi ; 

Aircraft Park — ^Baghdad. 


• 38/* Brigade. — ^2/104th Heavy Battery (60-ponaders, hoisediaym), 
269& %ge fetteiy (6-iiich howitzers tractor-drawn) and 384ii Siege Battery 
(6-indi howitzers, horse-drawn). 

74th Brigade. — 177th Heavy Battery {60-ponnders, tractor-drawn), 257tb 
Sege Battery (6-indi howitzers, tractor-drawn) and 3S5th Siege Battery 
(6-indh howitzers, tractor-drawn). 

101s/ Brigade. — ^2/$6th Heavy Battery (60-pounders, horse-drawn), i57th 
Heavy Battery (60-pounders, tractor-drawn), 159th Siege ^ttery (6-inch 
howitzers, horse-drawn) and 246th Siege Battery (6-inch howitzers, tractor- 
drawn). 

f Designation changed on 1st April. 
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BRITISH PLANS TO STOP THE ENEMY’S ADVANCE INTO PERSU 
AND TO OBTAIN CONTROL OF THE CASPIAN. 

(map 41.) 

A t the begiimmg of June 1918 the fighting strength of the 
Turkish Sixth Army, whose headquarters were at 
Mosul, was estimated at about 1,800 sabres, 17,000 rifles, 130 
guns and 25 aeroplanes. Its distribution was believed to be 
as follows : — 

Euphrates Front (about and south of Ana) : Cavalry 
Brigade and 24th Infantry Regiment=750 sabres, 1,500 
rifles and 9 guns. 

Tigris Front (at and above Fat-ha) : 14th and 51st Divisions 
with five aeroplanes — 100 sabres, 7,100 rifles and 63 gims. 
AUm Kopri— Kirkuk area : 2nd and part of 6th Divisions 
with eight aeroplanes — 450 sabres, 2,950 rifles and 22 guns. 
Sutavmaniya Group : Frontier formations =50 sabres, 1,100 
rifles and 4 guns. 

Ruwandiz — Urmia area : Part of 6th Division and frontier 
formations =150 sabres, 2,400 rifles and 12 guns. 

Mosul and Lines of Communication: 300 sabres, 1,950 
rifles, 24 guns and aeroplanes. 

Its men were said to be somewhat demoralised and it was 
suflering from great supply and transport difficulties. 

In the first week of June it was reported that two Turkish 
battalions and a battery had left Kirkuk for Sulaimaniya and 
that other units would foUow them there and to the Urmia 
front. It seemed evident that the Turks did not intend 
to undertake an offensive in Mesopotamia themselves, and 
that, regarding one by us as unhkely for the time being, they 
meant to utilise the opportunity to push on with their plans 
in the Caucasus and in Persia. The Germans at this period 
were hoping for further success in France, while our advance 
in Palestine had not only ceased but British troops had been 
withdrawn from there to France.* 

In the Caucasus the peace negotiations between the Turks 
and the Trans-Caucasian Federation were reported to have 
be«i broken off, in spite of the protests of the latter, and it 

* If thfi exicmy ms not already aware of th.is» he must have learnt it hroin 
an indiscreet question in the British House of Commons. 
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was said that the Turks, alleging that British and Armenian 
troops had driven Turkish troops back from near Julfa, had 
begun to advance again. There appeared to be seven Turkish 
divisions (about 21,000 rifles and ^0 guns) on this front, with 
their main strength in the Poti-Alexandropol area. German 
troops* were reported to be yarding the railway from Batum 
to Tiflis ; and, though Turkish efforts to form bodies of local 
troops were reported to have met with little success, it was 
estimated that the enemy would be able to attack Baku in 
about a month’s time. 

It appears that on the 8th June the Georgian Government 
signed a treaty of peace- with Germany, by which Georgia was 
to receive German financial aid and also mili tary assistance to 
prevent Turkish infringement of Georgian rights and neutrality ; 
and Germany was, in exchange, to receive priority in mineral 
concessions. On the 9th June German troops began landing 
at Poti and on the 12th occupied Tiflis. On the 8th June also, 
Turkey, acting apparently under German pressure, concluded 
treaties with Georgia and Armenia, recognising their independ- 
ence. In return for such recognition, however, Armenia was 
forced to agree to a Turkish military occupation and to the free 
passage through its territory of Turkish troops. Thus, by the 
action of Germany, Turkey was denied the military use of 
railways through Georgia, the immense prejudicial effect of 
which on Turkish plans in regard to Baku and Russian Azer- 
baijan is evident from a glance at the map.j According to 
German accounts this was justified by the arrangement come to 
between Turkey and Germany that Turkish military operations 
were to be confined mainly to an offensive into Persian 
Azerbaijan and that Baku was not to be occupied by Turks. 

During June information was received that the 51st Turkish 
Division on the Tigris had been broken up and that at least 
three Turkish battalions had left Kirkuk for the Urmia front. 
It was also reported that 70,000 to 80,000 prisoners of war, 
who were fit for service, had returned to Turkey from Russia, 
On the other hand, an insurrectionary movement by the m^y 
thousands of deserters in Anatolia was said to be growing, 
though lack of organisation would probably militate against its 
having any great effect. 

For his part, General Marshall contemplated no offensive 
in Mesopotamia during the hot weather. Many of his officers 

* Apparently a local formation composed of released prisoners of war and a 
battaUon from the Ukraine. 

f See Map 41. 

(19465) ^ 
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and men were on leave ; and, apart from climatic considerations, 
his orders to secure the Khaniqin — Hamadan — Enzeli road 
and to g ain control of the Caspian required the employment of 
much of his transport. In the meantime, in view of possible 
eventualities in the autumn, he had started work on the 
extension northwards of the Samarra railway. 

The wide dispersion of General Marshall’s force at this period 
is noteworthy. The advanced detachments of the Illrd 
Corps on his right extended from Kazvin* to Kifri and Tur 
Khurmatli ; his 1st Corps was about Samarra on the Tigris ; 
and the 15th Division, with headquarters at Ramadi on the 
Euphrates, had detachments at Hit and Sahiliya. 

The supply situation had improved owing to the completion, 
at the end of May, of the Baghdad — ^Hilla railway, which 
opened up a rich supply area and tended to relieve congestion 
on the line of communications. It was also estimated that, 
owing to the excellent harvests in the Hamadan area and to the 
amount of rice obtainable in the Enzeli district, sufficient sup- 
plies could be purchased m North-West Persia to feed 5,000 
British troops. 

On the 1st June General Marshall informed General Dunster- 
ville that the mobile motor column, forming for the purpose 
of securing the Hamadan — ^Enzeh road, would probably.be 
concentrated at Hamadan by the middle of the month. This 
column, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel C. L. 
Matthews (l/4th Hampshire), would consist of the l/4th 
Hampshire, less two companies, (i.e., 400 rifles), two companies 
l/2nd Gurkhas, (i.e., 600 rifles), one section 21st Mountain 
Battery and a detachment 20th Combined Field Ambulance. 
AH ffie personnel of the column, with their equipment, am- 
munition, baggage and rations, were to be carried in five 
hundred Ford vans. 

General Dunstervflle was stiU, engaged in raising levies at 
Hamadan, and a party of his British officers and non- 
commissioned officers at Zenjan were taking steps to raise 
levies or to subsidise the local tribes between there and Tabriz. 

* The British troops on the road from Khaniqin to Kazvin were distributed 
Khaniqin to Kermanshah (inclusive) the troops, under the 
Illrd Corps, were the 36th Infantry Brigade (less one company, 1 /4th Hamp- 
shire), 14th Hussars (less two squadrons), 12th Company Sappers and Miners, 
^^P^y.^^Sth Pioneers and one section each of the 8th Field, 21st and 
^th Mountain, and 6th Light Armoured Motor Batteries. Eastward of 
I^raianshah the area was under General Dunsterville and here there were 
ftTi- company l/4th Hampshire" and two armoured cars of the 
om L^ht Armoured Motor Battery and at Kazvin four armoured cars of the 
same battery and one squadron 14th Hussars. 
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Eaxly in June lie sent another party to Bijar with the same 
object and also to try to gain touch with the Jelus in the 
Urmia area, though this was not easy, as they were in an 
isolated situation and the local Persian officials and soldiery 
were actively hostile to them. Good progress had also been 
made recently, imder General Marshall’s orders, in raising a 
mounted levy corps of Kurds, recruited from the Khaniqin — 
Kifri — Sulaimaniya area, to check enemy hostilities on the 
line of the Upper Diyala. 

On the 4th June General Marshall telegraphed to the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff that General DunsterviUe was at 
Kazvin,* where he had Bicharakoff under his orders. As soon 
as the Dunsterforce armoured car sguadronf and the mobile 
motor column arrived to hold the Kazvin — ^Enzeli line, 
Bicharakoff would go to Baku and Astrakhan. General 
DunsterviUe proposed to send the leading armoured car 
squadron with Bicharakoff, foUowed later by such troops as 
could be made available ; as this seemed to be the best 
opportunity which had so far occurred. Thinking that it was 
not too late to save the Baku oil and Krasnovodsk cotton and 
obtain entire control of the Caspian, General DunsterviUe 
desired eventuaUy to proceed to Baku himself. He considered 
that no effect Wuld be obtained by sending only one or two 
British officers to Baku, which town looked to us for effective 
support, and that there was no need to destroy the oU fields. 
General MarshaU recommended that Generi DunsterviUe 
should be given a free hand in regard to sending British troops 
to Baku on the condition that he retained control over them. 

Replying on the 6th, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
said that H.M. Government did not object to General Dunster- 
viUe making preparations to send an armed force to Baku, 
but that, until the mobUe motor column had arrived and 
consoUdated the position on the Kazvin — ^EnzeU road, they 
did not consider that General DunsterviUe, any British troops, 
or Bicharakoff and his Russians, should go to Baku. They con- 
sidered that even then the movement on Baku should not take 
place without further reference to London and definite instruc- 
tions from there. It was thought that the situation in Trans- 

* General DunsterviUe had just transferred his headquarters there, 

t Formed in England in January 1918, mainly of personnel from Coi^ander 
Locker-Lampson's armoured car unit ‘which had returned from Russia at the 
end of 1917, the brigade was to consist of five squadrons (eight armoured 
cars each), a motor transport column, a mobile medical unit and a wireless 
section, all under command of Colonel J, D. Crawford (Indian army).^ The 
advanced party reached Baghdad on the 8th May ; and at the beginning of 
June one squadron was on its way to Kaz’vin. 
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Caucasia would have cleared by the tiihe the mobile column 
had reached the Caspian. Meanwhile General Marshall was to 
send a fuH appreciation of the situation, taking into account 
the reported transfer of two German battalions from the 
Ukraine and the reported advance of Turkish troops on Baku. 

When this telegram was sent, reports received in London 
showed that the Bolshevik power appeared to be waning and 
that, as the universal hatred to the Bolshevik leaders in Russia 
increased, the separatist tendencies of the various, races there 
were becoming more marked. But there was no party capable 
of inspiring public confidence sufficiently to replace the 
Bolsheviks and it consequently seemed evident that the enemy’s 
designs in Russia could only be frustrated by Allied interven- 
tion. British troops were already operating to that end in 
North Russia ; and the Allied Governments of Great Britain, 
France and Italy agreed to ask Japan to take action in Siberia, 
though — ^apparently for politicsd reasons — ^the President of the 
United States of America demurred at Japanese intervention. 

On the 9th June General MarshaE telegraphed his apprecia- 
tion. The enemy appeared to have complete command of the 
Black Sea. The Turks were believed to be holding Batum, 
Poti, Alexandropol, Tiflis, Maraud, Bayazid and the railways 
connecting those places ; while a short advance would give 
them Tabriz, though repairs to the railway might cause slight 
delay. 

East of Tiflis progress would be facilitated by the Tartars, 
who had been recently fighting the Armenians and Bolsheviks 
near Baku. The Turkish force in Trans-Caucasia and the Urmia 
region was estimated at 1,500 sabres, 28,000 rifles and 124 
guns, excluding irregular elements of the Islam army, Kurdish 
irregulars and artillery captured from the Russians. Portions 
of a German depot division were believed to be lan ding at Poti 
and a locally raised German regiment with about 800 Ukrainian 
troops was known to be in Tiffis. The enemy’s regular troops 
were thus estimated at 35,000 and he had control of sea and 
railway communications to Tabriz and through Tiflis eastwards 
to within about one hundred miles of Baku. 

The Tartars, who comprised the finest fighting material, 
appeared to be solidly pro-Turk and were believed to be able 
to produce 30,000 irregulars. The Armenians, except those 
^hting in company with the Jdus in the Urmia region and 
those at Baku, appeared to have made peace with the Turks.* 


* This news had been just received. 
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This left only two groups from whom any material resistance to 
the enemy might be expected, i.e., the Armenians and Jelus 
in the Urmia region numbering about 10,000 men with five 
guns, who were fighting for existence, and. the Armenians and 
Bolsheviks in Baku numbering about 11,000 with 100 machine 
guns and 33 guns (of which only six were said to be serviceable) . 
The latter group comprised an unnatural anti-Mahomedan 
alliance formed only for mutual preservation. 

It appeared that the enemy intended to move on Baku, 
clear up the situation in the Caucasus and carry out a military 
occupation of Persian Azerbaijan. Considerable jealousy and 
friction relative to their plans and activities in Trans-Caucasia 
had already broken out between the Germans and Turks. 

There was, continued General Marshall, a wide-spread ex- 
treme democratic party in Persia which was primarily anti- 
British and was stron^y supported by German agents, while 
the power and action of the pro-British party were handicapped 
by the recent German successes in France and by the dis- 
turbances in South Persia. If, however, the Turks took Azer- 
baijan, Persian national feeling would probably be aroused 
against them just as the menace of a Turkish advance in Persia 
had already gone far to alienate the Jangalis from the enemy’s 
cause and to facilitate our reaching Enzdi. Tribes near and 
to the north of Zenjan had also shown some willingness to 
imdertake service on our side. 

In considering the r61e of Dunsterforce the length of the 
communications had to be realised. This made it impossible 
to support a force north of Hamadan with any prospect of 
success against an enemy advancing from Tabriz. With the 
mobile column, of which three companies and two guns were 
due to reach Kazvin on the 17th June, and with BicharakoS’s 
troops there should be no difficulty in holding the Kazvin — 
Enzeli road, if possible by arrangement with Kuchik Khan, 
and in thus opening up communication with Baku where the 
time factor was of considerable importance. Subsequent 
action should. General Marshall considered, be decided by 
General Dunsterville, who would be guided by events. But the 
latter had heard the previous day from Balcu that the Turks 
had signed a treaty with the Armenians, Georgians and Tartars, 
ceding territory to Tiukey and giving her the right to move 
troops over the Trans-Caucasian railwa 3 /s ; that Turkish troops 
were moving by road towards Baku and would soon be moving 
there and to Juha by rail ; and that the Baku Armenians re- 
fused to be bormd by this treaty. In these circumstances it 
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would seem desirable to allow Bicharakoff to go to Baku and to 
send with him a British mission, with a suitable escort under 
General Dunsterville or another officer, so as to confer with the 
Armenians and Bolsheviks, gauge the amount of support to be 
reckoned on in case of a Turkish advance, and arrange if 
possible for the purchase of the Caspian fleet and for the control 
of the oil fields. 

From a defensive point of view Baku was favomed by 
nature and General Dunsterville considered that he could hold 
it if he could get there in time. The people of Baku, who were 
then wavering, would be heartened by an assurance of help in 
the form of money and troops ; so that General Dunsterville 
requested early authority to give them this assurance, which 
might, in his opinion, produce great results. 

After Bicharakoff had reached Baku, General Dunsterville 
wished him to rouse Northern Caucasia. General Marshall 
personally would prefer the Russians to remain on the Enzeli 
road, but, as their moral deteriorated daily, he did not think 
that they could be induced to do so. It was possible, if not 
probable, that Bicharakoff might raise more troops in Northern 
Caucasia, but General Marshall did not think they would ever 
consent to come to Enzeli. 

With an increased number of British troops at Kazvin, it 
might be possible said General Marshall, to send ammunition 
and machine guns to the Jelus and Armenians in the Urmia 
region, and the formation of organised levies at Bijar and Zenjan 
should be facilitated so as to enable us to push our influence 
northwards. 

On the 12lii June General Marshall reported that Bicharakoff 
was determined to go to Baku and that Lenin’s Government 
had categorically reused to allow any British force or mission 
to set foot in Russian territory, but had promised to reinforce 
Baku. 

In a telegram of the 13th the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff coiicurred generally in General Marshall’s appreciation, 
but considered that the enemy’s combatant strength in Trans- 
Ca,ucasia would be greater than therein estimated. In view of 
this and of Georgian and Tartar assistance, it seemed rmlikely 
^at Baku could hope to hold out for any length of time, even 
if reinforced by Bicharakoff and by any British force which it 
w^d be possible to send and maintain there. There was no 
objection to a few officers of Dunsterforce being sent to Baku 
to report on the position there and especially on the possi- 
buity of destroying the oil tanks and pipe lines and of acquiring 
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the Caspian fleet or preventing it from falling into the enemy’s 
hands. But the despatch of troops there or the assurance of 
armed help seemed to the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
both inexpedient and dangerous. 

On the 12th June BicharaJcoff — ^with his Russians, one 
squadron 14th Hussars, two armoured cars of the 6th Light 
Armoured Motor Battery and two British aeroplanes — ^found 
his way to Enzeli barred at the bridge at Manjil by a Jangali 
force under German officers. After a vain attempt to parley 
on the part of the Germans, Bicharakoff attacked and dispersed 
the Jangalis without difficulty. Leaving the squadron 14th 
Hussars to hold the bridge, he then pushed on and reached 
Resht and Enzeli a few days later. General Dunsterville 
persuaded Bicharakoff to hold the road till British troops 
arrived ; and, reporting this on the 14th, General Dunsterville 
hoped that a brigade each of infantry and artillery would 
be pushed up from Mesopotamia so that if opportunity 
offered he could show some force in Baku. He anticipated 
that he could arrange for their supply in Baku, and would 
require nothing except ordnance stores, comforts and some 
groceries from Mesopotamia. 

About this time Bicharakoff decided to turn Bolshevik, as 
being the only means by which he could gain a footing in the 
Caucasus ; aind he accepted the post of commander of the Red 
Army in the Caucasus. After visiting Baku, where he reported 
the situation to be obscure owing to conflict between the 
pro-British and anti-British parties, Bicharakoff returned to 
Enzeli on the 22nd June and began to embark his troops. 

Turkish troops occupied Tabriz on the 14th June and General 
Dunsterville sent a small detachment to Mianeh to watch for 
any further southward Turkish movement. At the same time 
he asked if General Marshall could send him any more troops, 
as, though the local tribes were friendly to us and hated the 
Turks, they were unlikely to resist a Turkish advance unless 
supported by British troops. General Marshall replied, as he 
reported to the War Office on the 18th, that General Dunster- 
ville was not to count upon any increase to his force. General 
Marshall explained that' he was already having extreme diffi- 
culty in supplying Dunsterforce with lubricants, petrol, ord- 
nance stores, ammunition and spare parts* and could not 
guarantee to maintain any larger force. General Marshall 
also said that General Dunstervflle had asked for authority to 

• The rocky, mouutainons road was causing excessi-ve wear and tear on all 
mechanical transport vehicles . 
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improve and metal the road from Kazvin to Tabriz, which would 
taVp. about five months. But he did not recommend this, as 
it would facilitate the movement south from Tabriz of a force 
larger than we ourselves could maintain at Kazvin. About 
a week later it was reported that Turkish troops had occupied 
a pass about twenty miles to the south-eastward of Tabriz, 
the Turkish force at Tabriz then being estimated as about 
2,000 strong with two guiis. 

The advapce of the British mobile motor column towards 
the Caspian was delayed by want of lubricants, and that of 
“ A ” Squadron of the Dunsterforce Armoured Car Brigade by 
its rubberine tyres* proving unequal to the heat and to the 
strain of the bad roads. But by the end of June General 
Dunsterville had secured the whole of the road to Enzeli,t in 
spite of active hostilities against his force by the Jangahs. 
The thickly wooded coimtry and the wet rice fields favoured the 
guerilla tactics of this tribe. But the Hampshire and Gurkhas 
acquitted themselves weU and impressed the Jangalis with a 
considerable respect for their fighting qualities. The armoured 
cars had also a good effect, though they were seldom able to 
move off the roads. 

Reports from various sources confirmed the disagreement 
between Germans and Turks in the Caucasus and showed that 
their differences were serious. It was stated that the treaties 
made by the Turks with the Tartars, Georgians and Armenians 
were absolutely contrary to the previous agreement come to 
between the Germans and Turks, as was also the Turkish 
advance on Baku. The Georgians and Armenians were reported 
to have appealed to the Germans saying that the Turks had 
obhged them to sign these treaties by force ; and the Germans, 
it was said, had requested the Tmrks to withdraw to their 1877 
frontier and had ako issued instructions to their local officers 
and agents to prevent a Turkish advance on Baku. This led to 
the Turks being unable to use the railway through Tiflis 
towards Bajcu and to their advancing mainly by road indepen- 
dently of the railway.! It was also reported that the Germans 
had received permission fronx the Bolshevik Government to 
occupy Baku, and that the Turks resented this and other 

* These rubberize t3T:es were fitted to meet the intense cold of a Russian 
winter. In the heat the plastic filling solidified and broke back axles at an 
alarming rate. 

t He had moved three platoons 1 /4th Hampshire (on foot) from Hamadan to 
Kazvin. 

I It was evidently due to this that the Turkish advance on Baku was as 
much delayed as it was. 
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German movements in the Caucasus as paeasures deliberately 
intended to limit Pan-Turkish schemes. This was felt aU the 
more acutely, as the Turks realised how their past policy 
tow^ds the Arabs had only resulted in inducing inveterate 
hostility towards themselves ; and their movement to the 
Caucasus had been largely inspired by the hope of gaining some 
compensation for the loss of their Arabian provinces by the 
realisation of some of their plans for an expansion of the 
Ottoman Empire. Moreover, there was by this time a universal 
Turkish dislike of, if not hatred to, the Germans ; and this had 
been enhanced by the recent failure of the German offensive 
to reach Paris and make a speedy end to the war. 

The situation east of the Caspian gave us much cause for 
anxiety at this time. German and Turkish agents were active 
in Trans-Caspia, Turkestan, Bokhara and Afghanistan. The 
Bolsheviks had control of Tashkend and, to help them to deal 
with various opponents, were said to be enrolling and arming 
Austro-Hungarian prisoners of wax, of whom there were known 
to be about thirty thousand in the area. The Amir of Afghanis- 
tan was maintaining a consistently friendly attitude towards us. 
But he was faced by a very difdcult internal situation, owing to 
the existence of a large pro-Turkish party anxious for anti- 
British action. He was said to regard the Bolshevik activities 
in Bokhara with some apprehension, and there was a con- 
siderable Afghan party which favoured the seizure of the 
opportunity to regain territory taken from j^ghanisatan by 
Russia in 1885. At the end of June, General Malleson left Simla 
to proceed via East Persia to Meshed to take charge there of the 
British Mission, whose obj ect was to combat German and Turkish 
propaganda and efforts to organise hostilities against us or our 
Allies. Here, as in North-West Persia, our capacity was greatly • 
limited by the long and difficult line of communications.* 

On the 25th June the Secretary of State for India telegraphed 
to the Viceroy that the enemy advance in the Caucasus and 
the possibility of its further extension east of the Caspian had 
made it necessary to consider carefully the whole military 
situation in Central Asia and the delimitation of spheres of 
control between the Government of India and the War Office. 
After full consideration. His Majesty's Government had decided 
to allot to the Government of India the sphere comprising 
South and East Persia, Trans-Caspia and Turkestan. General 
DunsterviUe’s operations in North-West Persia would remain 

* For further details, see " East Persia, ' by Brigadier-General W. E. R. 
Xdckson. 
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under the General Officer Commanding in Mesopotamia, who 
would also be responsible for the oil-fields in Arabistan and the 
Bakhtiari country. 

As regards South Persia, General Sykes’ force remained in- 
vested in Shiraz by hostile tribes acting under the instigation 
of the anti-British elements in Persia and assisted by German 
agents, among whom Wassmuss especially was stUl active. 
Towards the end of June, however. General Sykes was able by 
political means to bring about dissensions among his opponaits 
which in addition to the arrival of reinforcements, from India, 
at Bushire and Bandar Abbas promised to relieve the situation. 
There was some anxiety lest the Bakhtiaris should become 
involved and so endanger the oil-fidds. But General Marshall 
was able to maintain cordial relations with the Bakhtiari 
chiefs ; and, to assist the leading chief to restore security along 
the Ahwaz-Isfahan road. General Marshall placed a section 
of the 31st Mountain Battery at his disposal with most 
satisfactory results.* 

As regards North-West Persia, the phase in the operations of 
Dunsterforce concluded by the securing of the road to Enzeli 
had been successful to a definite extent. Though too late to 
carry out its original object in the Caucasus, it had for the time 
being checked the advance of Turco-German agents and small 
armed bodies into Persia, had definitely stopped the German- 
Jangali movement southward and had maintained peace and 
security in the Kermanshah-Hamadan area. In fact, but for 
its restraining influence, the enemy’s plans, to embarrass -us 
by a rising in Persia as a prdiminary to an attack on our 
Mesopotamian communications and to hostile action against 
our Indian frontier, would probably have reached a much more 
advanced stage. But much still remained to be done. 

On the 28th June the War Ofiice sent the following telegram 
to General Marshall ; 

“ H. M. Government are not satisfied that we are taking 
full advantage of our opportimities or that in North-West 
Persia and on the Caspian our maximum effort is being 
made. Whole situation should be reviewed by you in 
light of more recent information regarding lack of enemy 
activity in the plains of Mesopotamia and local supplies. 
Information shows that, at any rate for some time to come. 


* Geaeial Marshall said in his Despatch ; it is worthy of record that this 
section of ^ Indian naonntain battery in the hottest season of the year 
covered a distance of 395 miles in 28 marching days and returned with men and 
animals in most excellent condition." 
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the enemy do not intend to make a further effort in 
Mesopotamia. By the end of this year you will receive ten 
more Ford van companies, and considerably more transport 
should be released on completing the collection of the Hilla 
harvest.. In order to increase your supply on the Resht* 
road, transport on other lines must be cut down to the barest 
limits. In short, a greater and more sustained effort must 
be made in North-West Persia. H.M. Government attach 
more importance to success in that sphere and to securing 
temporary control of the Caspian than you appear to 
appreciate. The War Office concurs in this view. You 
should push a railway survey towards Kermanshah beyond 
Khaniqin, advising me of practicability of ropeways if 
railways prove impossible. The Khaniqin — Resht road 
must be placed in the best possible state to stand traffic 
throughout next winter and depots must be energetically 
established along this road. Though there is no necessity 
to send troops to Tehran, it is necessary, in order to support 
our Minister’s policy at Tehran and to induce Persian 
Government to subserve British interests, to show sufficient 
force at Kazvin. A company or two of British infantry is 
not sufficient for this purpose. 

“ Regarding Enzeli and Baku we are still in the dark 
and feel that Dunsterville is not keeping you fully advised 
with information on these places, for surely at Resht he 
must be able to communicate with Bicharakoff and get 
details regarding situation at Baku and Caspian shipping. 
Bearing in mind that a permanent occupation of Baku 
is not in question, you should call on Dunsterville for a 
full appreciation on these points. If we can get complete 
control of Caspian shipping, destroy the Baku pumping 
plant, pipe line and oil reservoirs, we shall have attained 
our present object. D\msterville should be asked exactly 
what he requires in troops for this definite purpose, knowing 
as he presumably does your transport problems and the 
present capacity of the Hamadan — ^Resht road. We are 
unable to advise the War Cabinet regarding the despatch 
of troops to Baku imtil we receive such considered opinion 
from you and Dunsterville. While fully appreciating what 
your difficulties have been and the somewhat uncertain 
policy in the past involved by the rapid change of events, 
we are confident that you will realise now that your main 
attention must be directed towards Persia and the Caspian, 


* Reslit was dose to Enzeli, 
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and that, in order to accomplish our objects at Baku, on 
the Caspian and at Tehran, a supreme effort will be made 
by you to utilise as many troops as you are able to maintain 
in North-West Persia/' 

On the 30th June General Marshall informed the War 
Office that their instructions had been communicated to General 
Dnnsterville and that he would telegraph further when 
he knew General Dunsterville’s latest opinion. In the mean- 
time he was making every preparation to get ready the troops 
which General Dunster'^e had previously asked for.* * * § A 
telegram from the latter, dated the 28th, stated that, after a 
full discussion, Generals DunstervilLe and Bicharakoff agreed 
that the situation in Baku was more favourable than had 
been represented and that there was a great possibility of 
organising its successful defence, saving the oil-fields and 
securing the fleet by using Bicharakoff 's force as a nucleus. 
The most essential thing was to strengthen Bicharakoff with 
palpable proof of British support. About the 1st July four 
armoured carsf would embark for Baku and General Dunsterville 
proposed to send later a company of the l/4th Hampshire to 
escort the British officers with Bicharakoff. General Dunster- 
ville was very anxious to go to Baku himself, but must await 
a more favourable opportunity. Bicharakoff had promised him 
that this would not be delayed when all parties had agreed to 
receive him and sink dissension for the common object of 
offering resistance to the Turks. 

On the 2nd July the War Office requested General Marshall 
to instruct General Dunsterville to send, as early as possible, 
a mission of two or three officers to report on the situation at 
Krasnovodsk and to ascertain whether a British force would be 
welcome there J and if local supplies were sufficient for its main- 
tenance. If the results of this reconnaissance were favourable, 
the situation in Turkestan was such that H.M. Government were 
prepared to risk a small force. The Mission should also report 
on the possible purchase by H.M. Government of the total 
accumulated cotton crop in Trans-Caspia,§ should ascertain 
whether all enemy agents and prisoners of war there could be 

* TMs apparently meant the artillery and infantry brigades asked for by 
General Dunsterville on the 14th to enable him to show some force in Baku, 

t Of the Dunsterforce Armoured Car Brigade. 

i A Turkestan Mission in the Caucasus had asked our IVBJitary Agent there 
that a smaE British force might be sent. 

§ It was reported that two years* store of cotton lay on the Central Asia 
r^Iway and that the chief German agent had failed to export it, though he had 
offered, 58,000,000 roubles for it. 
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interned and should try and get in touch with Russian Turkes- 
tan, where the situation was believed to be as follows : — ^A 
British officer (Captain Jarvis) from Meshed was on his way to 
Askabad where there were Armenians ; the Turkomans, if 
favourably approached, were believed to be friendly; the 
Bolsheviks’ power was waning ; the Bokharans were anti- 
Bolshevik and would combine with any power to get rid of 
them ; and some of the 38,000 prisoners of war, controlled by 
the Bolsheviks at Askabad and Tashkend, were armed, but they 
were short of food. 

This undertaking was to be a separate one from that for 
Baku, though eventually troops sent to Baku might have to be 
transferred to Kiasnovodsk ; and any troops sent to either 
place were to be at once replaced in North-West Persia by 
troops from Mesopotamia. Though, technically, Krasnovodsk 
was in the sphere under India it was to be temporarily under 
General Marshall’s control. 

On the 4th July General Marshall sent a further reply to the 
War ofihce telegram of the 28th June, saying that his Director 
of Local Resources was already at Kazvin organising the pur- 
chase of supplies on a large scale. In the meantime the 39th 
Infantry Brigade had been ordered to move into Persia by 
battalions as transport became available ; and they would be 
followed by a field artillery brigade (less a battery already 
en route), an engineer field company and a field ambulance. 
These troops would move by night and would have to take 
tents, as the maximum day temperature averaged about 
1 16° F. and there were no trees. Part of the transport allotted 
for the collection and distribution of the HiUa harvest was 
being withdrawn and all available lorries, including those 
belonging to the artillery, were being utihsed to supply Dunster- 
force. General Marshafi did not think that any metalling put 
on the spongy Persian road would stand lorry trafiic in the 
winter rain and snow ; at that season he would have to rely on 
Ford vans, carts and pack transport with their corresponding 
limitations. 

The survey of a railway line beyond Khaniqin had been 
commenced a month previously,* but there were considerable 
difdculties. Work on the Persian road was well in hand, 
though labour was scarce. Telegraphic communication with 
General Dunsterville had broken down and his opinion was 
still awaited in regard to the War Office instructions under 

* The extensioa of the railway from Table Mountam to Khaniqin was in 
progress, bnt it involved heavy work in the Jabal Hamrin. 
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reference. As General Dunsterville had repeatedly asserted 
that an infantry and an artillery brigade could live on the 
country east of Hamadan, the primary necessities were supplies 
en route, and subsequently petrol, lubricating oil, spares and 
ammunition, clothing, medical requirements, ordnance stores, 
etc. Of these the supply of petrol was the most difficult, but 
this should be easier if we held Baku. General Marshall 
concluded : 

''The wish of H.M. Government to show as much 
force as possible in North-West Persia is thoroughly 
realised and only space and the lack of means to overcome 
that space limits my efforts to carry out that policy.’* 

On the 3rd July Bicharakoff accompanied by a few British 
officers and four British armoured cars sailed from Enzeli for 
Alyat, thirty-five miles south-west of Baku, intending, in 
co-operation with the Red forces from Baku, to seize the only 
bridge over the Kura river, 150 miles to the westward. • . 

On the 5th July General Marshall repeated to the War 
Office a telegram of the 3rd from General Dunsterville, which 
said that the situation at Enzeli and Baku was most complex. 
He considered it advisable to avoid an open rupture with the 
anti-British Bolshevik Committee at Enzeli who had 300 Red 
Guards there but who did not dare to interfere with him. All 
classes at Baku appeared determined to defend it against the 
Turks and desired British aid, but the Bolsheviks objected to 
any attempt on our part to reach Baku and the Caspian. In 
these circumstances it was quite impossible for the time being 
to establish British control of the Caspian ; and the only possi- 
bility of our securing a footing in Baku lay in our connection 
with Bicharakoff, who would deal fairly with us if we did so by 
him. At the same time Bicharakoff’s position was extremely 
difficult owing to his connection with us. Consequently, so 
as not to alienate the Bolsheviks and make them force Bichara- 
koff to cut adrift from us. General Dunsterville had not taken 
over the Russian wireless at Enzeli and had limited the size 
of his detachment there to 50 rifles. But, as Bicharakoff’s 
men and the Red Guards evacuated Enzeli, this detachment 
would be increased until we effectively controlled Enzeli. He 
intended a similar pohcy at Baku, but it was essential that we 
should have at Enzeli a force ready to seize an opportunity, 
which might occur at any moment through the dowmf aU of the 
central Bolshevik Government or any other cause. All hope 
of controlling the Caspian would be lost if Baku fell. 
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The Turks seemed to be operating in three directions, 
namely against Baku, south of Tabriz and against the Jelus. 
General Dunsterville’s information was that they intended 
to take Baku first ; and to hamper their advance we should 
place a containing force before Tabriz and concentrate on 
assisting the Jelus. If General Dunsterville received a complete 
cavalry regiment and a mountain battery he considered that 
with an infantry and a field artillery brigade he would have 
sufficient troops, if they arrived before any radical change in 
the situation took place. He could not emphasise too strongly 
the necessity of hastening the despatch of this force in view of 
the precarious situation at Baku, Urmia and Tabriz and the 
possibility of rapid development in any or all of these places 
and of the lateness of the season. 

General Marshall added that his arrangements for collecting 
transport were nearly completed. His iidantry, whose leading 
rmit would reach railhead that night, would be despatched 
first by motor transport, half a battafion at a time, and the 
guns and first and second fine transport would foUow by route 
march. The 8th Field Batter had reached Harunabad and two 
squadrons 14th Hussars were due at Hamadan next day. He 
had made arrangements to send ammunition to the Jelus. 

The views of the general situation held at this period by the 
General Staff in India and the War Office are shown by the 
following summary of telegraphic correspondence which took 
place between the 4th and the 12th July. Telegraphing on 
the 4th, the Commander-in-Chief in India offered the foUowiiig 
opinions based on such information as was at his disposal ; 
and he asked for the comments of the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. India’s increasing importance as a soruce of 
supplies and man-power seemed to ofer a military objective 
which Germany might consider worth her serious attention. 
For she was aware that, if the anti-British war party in 
Afghanistan got the upper hand, the resultant disorder on 
the Indian frontier wotdd encourage insecurity in India and 
cause a diminution of output of men and supplies ; and as 
Germany desired commercial control of Central Asian markets 
up to the Indian border, she might be prepared to take consider- 
able risks to make the Afghan and Persian frontiers her objec- 
tive. For this, large German forces would not be necessary, as 
a Turkish expedition under German leadership might create 
the required disturbance. 

No further development appeared probable on the Salonika 
front. We seemed likely to remain on the defensive in Palestine. 
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General Marshall’s force, though not immediately threatened, 
was very extended and his communications on his right flank 
appeared to be perilously exposed, especially when winter 
came ; while the enemy’s effective line of communication to 
Tabriz, which was beyond our reach and open in winter, gave 
him an advantage which might enable him to dominate Tehran 
and menace General Marshall’s right flank. In Trans-Caspia 
the situation was too chaotic to admit of any reliable forecast. 

It thus appeared, said General Monro, that General Marshall’s 
forces might be exposed to a dangerous extent and that, for the 
time being, the British strategic role in the East must be a 
defensive one. Consequently, to meet contingencies in the 
East, it seemed necessary to have a central reserve whose 
strength and distribution the Chief of the Imperial Staff alone 
could decide. For its location India had certain advantages. 

Referring to these views General Marshall telegraphed on the 
6th, offering the opinion that neither India nor the War Office 
seemed fully to realise the difficulties of keeping a force fed and 
equipped in Persia. He was verif 3 dng the estimate of supplies 
locaUy procurable, but he thought it improbable that a larger 
force than was then in Persia and under orders to go there could 
be maintained. For at least five months in the winter the road 
would be practicable only for light traffic, and he had therefore 
to send from Mesopotamia anything not obtainable in Persia 
for the accumulation of the necessary reserves. 

It was not safe to rely on getting petrol from Baku. If he 
did not do so, he would have to supply it from Mesopotamia, 
and the large number of lorries required for its transport could 
not work after the wet weather set in. The supply of clothing 
and equipment would leave him no mechanical transport to 
spare and would take away some which he had reckoned on 
for the harvest in Mesopotamia. Further, as the evacuation 
of sick and wounded from Persia might be delayed for con- 
siderable periods in the winter, he woffid have to increase the 
medical units there and form a five months reserve of medical 
stores. 

In conclusion he said that, owing to the extensive mechanical 
transport reqmrements of Persia, any advance beyond rail- 
head on the Tigris and Euphrates fronts would be out of the 
question, while the Illrd Corps would only have the mechanical 
transport then being used for its maintenance. It seemed 
uilikely that the additional ten Ford van companies promised ’ 
him would be available before the end of the year. 
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On the 7th July General Marshall left Baghdad on leave to 
India, the senior officer present (Major-General H. D. Fanshawe, 
18th Division) officiating in his place. 

On the 10th the Commander-in-Chief in India, referring to 
General Marshall’s wire of the 6th, telegraphed to the War 
Office that, as the original object of the railway extension to 
Tikrit seemed to have lost much, if not all, of its force, it seemed 
a waste of material and rolling stock, badly required elsewhere, 
to continue with it. 

The War Office telegraphed on the 12th a summary of the 
latest available information relating to the various theatres in 
which India was interested. In Palestine the Germsms seemed 
inclined to withdraw units and the Turco-German forces there 
seemed unlikely to reach the figure previously estimated 
(i.e., 85,000). It was, therefore, improbable that General 
AUenby would require strengthening unless it was for offensive 
operations in the winter ; and these would be contingent on the 
autumn situation in Europe. In the meantime the Hejaz was 
attracting considerable Turkish attention. 

The situation in the Balkans had been favourably altered 
by a recent change in the Bulgarian Government, and this must 
cause Turkey uneasiness in the west at a time when she was 
concentrating her whole effort in the east. 

General Marshall’s position could be assailed by three routes, 
i.e., Caucasus — Tabriz, Nisibin — ^Mosul and Euphrates. Unless 
the enemy abandoned their Caucasus ambitions, which was 
unhkdy, they had no troops available for a threat on either 
line. In fact, ever 3 H;hing pointed to increasing discord between 
Turks and Germans in the Caucasus and to efforts on both sides 
to support their opposing policies by increasing troops in that 
area. Moreover, the totffi Turkish mobile reserve did not 
amount to more than three divisions or about 15,000 rifles. 
Consequently any serious threat against General Me^hall must 
be by Germans and they were not in a position, until a decision 
was obtained in Europe, to imdertake serious offensive opera- 
tions in Mesopotamia or elsewhere out of Europe. It was, 
therefore, considered that General Marshall could rely on 
carrying out his policy without interruption by the enemy for 
some time to come, but naturally hampered by contingent 
problrans of transport and space. 

The situation in Afghanistan seemed to depend largely on the 
Amir’s personal influence. The possibility of enemy agent 
intrigues was of course always present, but the arrival of even 
small batches of enemy troops on the Afghan border seemed 
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remote and no real danger of any considerable enemy strength 
being developed there was anticipate. 

Even if the situation in Persia became worse, we could not 
afford to let it influence or hamper the prosecution of General 
Marshall’s plans. So long as the Khaniqin — ^Enzeli road was 
secured, it was considered that no likely development in South 
or East Persia could seriously influence the mihtary situation, 
except with regard to the oil-fields in Arabistan, whose security 
was vital. 

Although the situation at Baku and on the Caspian was still 
obscure, there was no evidence to show any immediate danger 
of a Turkish or German advance through Trans-Caspia. The 
main factor there in the enemy’s favour was the presence of 
20,000 to 40,000 prisoners of war, but there were indications 
that efforts were being made to send these back to Europe. 
It was also clear that neither Turks nor Germans would be 
welcomed at Baku or in Trans-Caspia and that, in the latter 
area, they would probably encounter armed opposition if we 
encouraged it with some support. The situation depended, 
however, on our securing control of the Caspian. 

The conclusions come to were : that the enemy penetration 
in the Caucasus was primarily economic ; that his progress was 
hindered by the clashing of German and Turkish policy ; that 
Turkish forces could not be made available for a serious threat 
in any theatre so long as they were exploiting the Caucasus ; 
and that Germany would make no serious notary effort in 
Asia till her main effort in Europe collapsed or was suspended — 
and of this early information would reach us. It appeared 
that the enemy was more embarrassed than we thought; and it 
seemed safest for us to adopt a bold policy in the East with 
what forces we had available. 

The telegram concluded by saying that, although the 
security of India for a long time to come appeared to .afford 
no ground for anxiety, our main interest in the East was to free 
her from embarrassment likely to reduce her power to assist 
in military undertakings elsewhere ; and it was suggested that 
the threat to India would virtually disappear if Afghanistan 
would, in her own interests, actively defend her northern 
frontiers against the Central Powers. 

All reports received by the British Government at this time 
continued to show that tihe Bolshevik situation was increasingly 
precarious and that the various separatist movements were 
ground The Bolshevik leaders, however, were in open 
alhance with the Germans, who occupied such a large part of 
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Russia as to give them a strong economic hold on the country. 
But it seemed possible that Germany might organise a counter- 
revolution under her own auspices, wMch would attract the 
separatists to her. In any case, the necessity of immediate 
Allied intervention appeared to he imperative. 

In the Caucasus, the Germans, who were estimated to have 
about 3,000 troops guarding the railway from Batum to Tiflis, 
were said to have prohibited Turkish troop movements by rail- 
way rmtil the Turks withdrew from Georgia to the pre-arranged 
line. But the Turks, evidently intending to occupy Baku in 
defiance of the Germans, continued to advance in that direction 
by road from Alexandropol and Julfa. News was also received 
that the Turks contemplated an early advance into North-West 
Persia with their recently formed Ninth Army,* of which one 
army corps had been instructed to concentrate on the line 
DUman — IChoi — ^Julfa with a detachment at Tabriz to watch 
British movements and prevent a junction between the British 
and Armenians. There was little news of the progress made in 
raising the “ Islam Army,’’f but the formation under Turkish 
auspices of the independent " Union of Caucasus Mountaineers” 
disclosed Turkish success in winning over many of the Mahome- 
dan tribes. Parts of the weak 5th and 6th Turkish Divisions 
were practically surrounding the Jelus at Urmia, but the latter 
were successfully holding their own. On the 10th July a 
British aeroplane flew there from Mianeh and arranged with the 
Jelus to make a sortie to the south, in order to meet and take over 
at Sain Kala on the 22nd a convoy of ammunition for them sent 
by the British. A small British column from Kermanshah had 
also about this time moved out and occupied Sehneh, anticipat- 
ing a Turkish movement from Sulaimaniya to seize that place. 

In the meantime, Bicharakoff’s plan to secure the bridge over 
the Kura river had failed, owing to the pusillanimous behaviour 
of the Red troops from Baku ; and he had been obliged to fall 

* The British understood that this army consisted of six or seven di\isions^ 
whose titular numbers were uncertain. It has since been ascertained from 
Turkish sources that this army was formed on the 9th June of the I and 
IV Caucasus Army Corps and that in July it consisted of the 5th, 9th, 
10th and 11th Caucasus Divisions and of the 12th and 15th Divisions, tl^ 
last having come recently from Rumania. 

The title Caucasus " was originally used in 1916 in the reorganisation of 
the mu,ch depleted Turkish Third Army, the 5th, 9th, 10th and llth Army 
Corps, becoming “ Caucasus " Divisions with the same titular numbers, and 
their original component divisions similarly becoming Caucasus regimmts. 
The 36th and 37th Divisions were also named Caucasus divisions at tms time. 
Subsequently, the term “ Caucasus was further applied to units and forma- 
tions of the Islam Army, 

t There was still uncertainty as to its constitution and scope* 
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back towards Baku, delaying the Turkish advance as much as 
possible. But he found that he could place no reliance on the 
Red troops,* and this gave rise to a feeling of hostility between 
them and his own men. 

On the 15th July the War Ofhce telegraphed to the General 
Officer Commanding in Mesopotamia that— owing partly to his 
unwillingness to break with the Bolsheviks at Enzeli and Baku 
and partly to his confidence in BicharakofE which they did not 
entirely share — General Dvmsterville seemed to be drifting into 
a policy of inactivity. If the General Offiicer Commanding 
considered it feasible. General Dunsterville might be authorised 
to strike at Bolshevik influence at Enzeli by the removal of 
dangerous individuals ; and also, if the General Officer Com- 
manding considered that circumstances rendered it desirable 
or possible, with due regard to the safety of the Hamadan — 
Enzeli road, for General Dunsterville to send officers or a small 
force to Baku, the War Office would be glad to see it done. 
Their information about the situation at Enzeli, Baku and on 
the Caspian was inadequate and they lacked information about 
the fleet and the shipping. The situation seemed to be less 
favourable than it was a fortnight previously and they asked 
urgently for all the information that General Dimsterville 
could send. 

In reply to this, General Dunsterville denied that he was 
inactive. His endeavour to hold Enzeli might lead to open 
hostilities with the Bolsheviks, as they were infuriated at the 
refusal of H.M. Government to recognise them and were more 
firmly determined than ever not to accept British military aid 
in any form, except ammunition and money in return for petrol. 
Any form of activity by him in regard to Baku would be in 
actual conflict with the Bolsheviks. Bicharakoff’s trustworthi- 
ness could only be tested by results, but General Dunsterville 
was sure that Bicharakoff was working in Allied interests ; 
and if his plans succeeded he could save Baku and hold the 
Caspian, where the fleet was friendly to him. Over two hundred 
steamers were available on the Caspian at any time, but were 
useless to us so long as hostile Bolsheviks held all the ports. 

In forwarding this reply to the War Office on the 18th July, 
General Fanshawe added his opinion that, as Bicharakoffs 
troops were then about one hundred mUes west of Baku, 
our troops could enter that ^lace only by consent of the 


♦ A armoored car fell into Turldsli hands at this time owing to the 

Red teiops having abandoned a supporting point against orders. 
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garrison and that — even if it were possible — ^to send a small 
force there would achieve no result. 

General Dunsterville paid a visit to Baghdad from the 18th 
to the 20th July, going part of the way there and back by 
aeroplane and arriving back at Kazvin on the 24th. On the 
19th the General Ofi&cer Commanding in Mesopotamia informed 
the War Office that, if the Jelus succeeded in meeting the convoy 
of ammunition from Hamadan, General Dunsterville would 
send some officers and non-commissioned officers to assist them, 
communication with them would be kept open and more 
ammunition sent them. General Dunsterville wished to send 
a mountain battery and 500 infantry to Urmia to as.sist them 
and to threaten Tabriz, so as to help Baku by diverting Turkish 
troops from the Caucasus. But he himself did not agree. 
Dunsterforce was already much split up, further dispersion 
seemed undesirable and, in any case,till their transport reached 
Hamadan about the 5th August, the 39th Brigade Infantry 
could not leave that place.* A threat to Tabriz, in which area 
the Turks had two divisions with two more reported on their way 
there, might precipitate a Turkish attack on the Jelus from the 
north and across Lake Urmia. In this case the Jelus would 
have to retire to the south, and it would be impossible to 
evacuate their population of 80,000. 

Emowing the dilatoriness of the Truks and that they were 
fully occupied id the Caucasus, the General Officer Commanding 
in Mesopotamia did not wish to bring matters to a head by 
sending troops where he would find it very difficult to maintain 
them ; and he preferred to limit his assistance to arms, ammuni- 
tion and money. It was true that this limited assistance would 
not prevent the ultimate defeat and probable massacre of the 
Jelus if the Turks made an attack on them in force. But if it was 
our policy to protect them in every way possible, this could 
best be done by an advance, when the weather permitted, to 
Altun Kdpri, if transport was available. For, once we were 
established on the Little Zab, the Turks would evacuate 
Sulaimaniya and we should be in a better position to establish 
touch with the Jelus and to help them. Finally, as the Turkish 
troops on the Baku front were differentf from those in the Tabriz 
area, the General Officer Commanding did not think that any 
action about Urmia would affect the Baku situation. 

♦ By the 16th July about 1,100 infantry of the 39th Brigade had reached 
Hamadan. 

t Ihis expression in the telegram presumably refers to the rejwrts that the 
Turks on the Baku front belonged to a different army to those in the Tabriz 
area. 
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On the same day the General Ofhcer Commanding in Meso- 
potamia informed the War Office that he had heard from Mr. 
McDonell* at Baku that, at a meeting of all political parties 
there, the majority had voted in favour of asking for British 
assistance, though the local Bolshevik Government had voted 
against it ; and that probably the fleet would shortly visit 
Enzeli and ask for British assistance, which Mr. McDonell 
hoped would be granted by embarking troops to land at Alyat. 
Bicharakoff’s agents at Baku asked for three battalions and 
as many armoured cars and aeroplanes as possible. 

In view of this, General Fanshawe said that he had decided, 
after consulting General Dunsterville, to allow him to send one 
battalion to Enzeli for despatch to Baku, to be followed as soon 
as possible by a field battery and by any armoured cars that 
were mobile. Arrangements would also be made to send to 
Enzeli at least one battalion of the brigade then arriving at 
Hamadan, in case the despatch of further reinforcements was 
required to meet the situation at Baku. 

General Fanshawe also explained that the lack of information 
complained of by the War Office was due to the fact that 
General Dunsterville had been dependent on the Russian 
wireless, which was in Bolshevik hands ; and that General 
Dimsterville had not deemed it advisable to precipitate matters 
and incur their hostility by seizing it. It would probably be 
possible to do so shortly, and in the meantine sufficient wagon 
sets of wirdess were being sent to render General Dunsterville 
independent.t 

On the 20th July the War Office replied that, though their 
information regarffing Baku and the Caucasus was too frag- 
mentary for them to form a clear idea of the situation, they 
concurred in General Fanshawe’s action in sending one or two 


* Mr. A. E. R. McDonell was British Vice-Consul at Baku and had been 
employed since December 1917 on special service at Tiflis, which he had 
recently had to leave owing to the enemy’s arrival there. 

t At the same time General Fanshawe asked for troops to be sent to Meso- 
potamia, for operations there in the autumn and winter, to replace those em- 
ployed with Dunsterforce. Two days later the War Office replied that they 
did not anticipate that the situation, either north of Baghdad or in Persia, 
justified any addition to the force and they required all the units that 
Mesopotamia could spare to relieve British unite for the Western Front. They 
suggested, however, the despatch to Mesopotamia of a mountain artillery 
brigade and a company of Sappers and Miners from India, while they them- 
selves might be able to send the equivalent of two Australian mounted 
biigad^. At tte time, it may be noted, correspondence was taking place 
residing -^e utilisation of half a million men, which it was hoped to raise in 
India within the next twelve months, to release more British troops for France. 
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■battalions, a battery and armoured cars to Alyat. It appeared 
desirable that General Dunsterville should accompany this 
force to take command, and it was essential that before it 
started EnzeK should be placed under sole British control. 
It was, further, most essential that, so long as the expedition 
remained in the Caucasus, the shipping required for its eventual 
movement should be retained under General Dunsterville’s 
control. He might also be able to negotiate for the remainder 
of the Fleet, always remembering that the main object of our 
efiorts, and the justification for the risk we were prepared to 
take, was the control of the Caspian. 

On the same and the next day the Commander-in-Chief 
in India sent the War Office two telegrams containing informa- 
tion which an officer belonging to the British Mission at Meshed 
had brought back there two days previously after a visit to 
Baku. The Baku army of 10,000 men was untrained, without 
discipline or organisation, very short of officers and had no 
reserves. Provisions were scanty and though there was plenty 
of ammunition it was badly distributed. The Turkish forces 
attacking Baku were about 15,000 strong, of whom 3,000 to 
5,000 only were regulars. The Germans were said to be landing 
a division at Batum and Poti with a view to attacking Baku, 
but it was assumed that until they were in full strength no 
serious effort would be made to capture it. In the meantime 
they were obtaining from Baku aU the oil and cotton they 
required. 

British officers were given every facility for travelling on 
the Central Asia railway, and, so long as we were in no way 
identified with any projects for the restoration of the monarchy, 
general good feeling towards us prevailed. Mr. McDonell 
at Baku was in an extremely difficult position, being practically 
single-handed. He had been tried for his life by the Bolshevife 
on two occasions, but he still had great influence locally. The 
greatOT part of the crews of the Caspian fleet were anti-Bolshevik 
and we ought to be able to gain them over to our side. AH the 
large steamers on the Krasnovodsk-Baku run had been removed 
to the Volga, but small steamers, each carrying about one 
hundred passengers, still maintained a daily service. The 
Armenians, by their words and actions, had done us incal- 
culable injury by giving rise to the belief that we had adopted 
in the Caucasus an anti-Mahomedan policy. The Baku 
Bolsheviks were in German pay and would obstruct us as 
much as possible, but their position was insecure and would 
be settled by active measures by us. It was said that the 
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Germans, after taldng Baku, intended to traverse Trans-Caspia 
and Turkestan and raise Afghanistan against us. 

The officer’s general impression was that the situation was 
critical and could only be saved by the prompt appearance 
at Baku of British forces. 

On the 20th July, about 2,500 Jangalis, assisted by some 
Germans and Austrians, the whole under command of a German 
(von Passchen), attacked the British detachment at Resht, a 
town with a seven-mile perimeter surrounded by thick jungle. 
The British detachment, imder command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Matthews, consisted of about 300 rifles l/4th Hampshire, 
150 rifles i/2nd Gurkhas, two mountain guns and two armoured 
cars, its main body being encamped outside the town. It also 
had a party of twenty rifles holding the British Consulate in 
the town and another small party holding the Bank. The 
main assault fell on our camp outside the town, but although 
the enemy made several attacks they were all unsuccessful. 
When the enemy finally desisted he left over 100 of his dead 
on the ground and 50 prisoners, including several Austrians, 
in our hands. 

In the meantime, however, a large body of the enemy had 
penetrated into the town and attacked the British Consulate. 
This was surrounded and overlooked by houses and could 
only be reached from our camp, without a long detour outside 
the town, through a maze of narrow and tortuous streets. 
Colonel Matthews, learning early in the morning of the attack 
on the Consulate, decided to effect its relief by the direct route 
and despatched a party (under Captain McCleverty) of the 
l/2nd Gurkhas with an armoured car to do so. This party, 
skilfully handled and after a good deal of street fighting, 
succeeded in reaching the Consulate just in time and in bringing 
off its persoimel and garrison. • 

Our total casualities during the day were 51, and our success 
would have been more decisive if it had bear possible to follow 
the enemy in pursuit. But this was prohibited by the thick 
jungle, the small number of our troops and the fact that a 
considerable body of the enemy was still at dusk in possession 
of a great part of the town. 

During the next two days, our troops, assisted by two 
aeroplanes from Kazvin, were occupied in a good deal of street 
^hting. But " by the end of the ii^th Resht was finally 
deaxiedof all signs of active Jangali opposition and came under 
oru: effective administration"'* The Jangalis gave us little 

* ” TJtie Adventures of Dunsterforce,*^ by General Dunsterville. 
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further trouble and Kuchik Khan negotiated for peace, with 
the result that he agreed on the 12th August, to cease hostilities. 

On the 23rd July the War Office telegraphed to the General 
Officer Commanding in Mesopotamia expressing dissatisfaction 
at the manner in which General DunsterviUe was endeavouring 
to comter the enemy’s plans on the Caspian, where it appeared 
to them that, owing mainly to his attitude towards the 
Bolsheviks, the situation was gradually slipping from our 
grasp. They gave orders that Enzeli was to be occupied at 
once and Bolshevik influence there eliminated and that a 
mission was also to be sent to Krasnovodsk. 

Replying on the 25th, General Fanshawe, admitted that 
information had been meagre, but there had been great difficul- 
ties in transmission and he did not consider that General 
DunsterviUe was to blame. Further, with the few troops 
at his disposal to secure the 270 miles of road between Hamadan 
and Enzeli, he had been unable to show strength an37where; 
while his movements had been limited by the shortage of 
petrol and the imsuitable tyres of the Dunsterforce Armoured 
Car Brigade. He should, however, be able shortly to eradicate 
Bolshe'^ influence from Enzeli. He had hitherto had to 
remain on good terms with the Bolsheviks, owing to his weak- 
ness in troops and also in order to help Bicharakoff in what had 
been a very deUcate situation.* 

In the meantime, the convoy of ammunition for the Jelus, 
escorted by the 14th Hussars (less two squadrons) and a section 
15th Machine Gim Squadron,had reached Sain Kala, as arranged, 
on the 23rd July. But the Jelus had not arrived ; and after a 
few da 3 rs, information bang received that they had been unable 
to break through, the convoy and its escort moved back, 
first, about forty miles towards Bijar to a locality more suited 
for defence and with better supply facilities, and then to Bijar. 
The Turkish force about Sauj Bulag was said to have increased 
to about 3,000 combatants. 

By the 26th July, the 8th Field Batte^ had reached Hamadan 
and the leading echelon (1,100 rifles in motor lorries) of the 
39th Infantry Brigade was about half way between Hamadan 
and Kazvin ; the road from Khaniqin to Hamadan was hdd 
by troops of the 14th Division ; and there was a detachment 

• It is notewortliy that Mr; McDosell also deprecated stongly at this time 
any forced action against the Enzeli Bolsheviks : and it is not clear whether 
the War Office realised the character and extent of the Armenian-Bolshevik 
alliance formed with a view to opposing the Turks and to tBstoring Russian 
dominion over Trans-Cancasia. 
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at Sehneh of a squadron 14th Hussars, a section 21st Mountain 
Battery and one hundred rifles l/4th Hampshire. 

With a view to gaining naval control of the Caspian the 
Commander-in-Chief, East Indies, had been instructed on the 
10th July by the Admiralty (following discussions vidth the 
local naval authorities) to consult with the General Officer 
Commanding in Mesopotamia as to establishing a seaplane 
base at Enzeli, removing gunboats and as many ships as possible 
from Baku to Enzeli, and arming merchant sMps with 4.7-inch 
guns. He was also, if necessary, to send a naval officer to 
obtain information at Enzeli. Soon after this, a party of five 
naval officers and 86 ratings, with twelve guns, mountings 
and ammunition, were sent by the Naval Commander-in-Chief 
from Bombay to Mesopotamia ; and Commodore D. T. Norris, 
already in Baghdad, was placed in charge of naval opera- 
tions in the Caspian and was ordered to proceed at once to 
Resht. Two naval parties from the Moth and Mantis, with 
one 4-mch and two 12-pounder guns,* left Baghdad on the 
27th July for the Caspian and were followed next day by 
Commodore Norris. 

The Turks had, in the meanwhile, been pushing forward 
towards Baku. The only really effective resistance to their 
advance was that offered by Bicharakoff’s men, who held 
together in spite of attempts to destroy their discipline and of 
intrigues against their commander by the Bolsheviks, who 
showed an increasing distrust of Bicharakoff’s intentions. On 
the 25th July, however, when the situation appeared hopdess, 
the best men of the Red Army came to Bicharakoff and promised 
to re-orgai^e their troops. Early next mo rning , as the result 
of an all-night sitting, aU the Bolshevik members of the Baku 
^venunent resided ; and the new Government, terming 
itself Centro-Caspian, asked for British aid and handed over 
suprone military command to Bicharakoff. 

In telegraphing the results of this coup d’itat to General 
Dunsterville, Colonel Clutterbuckf said that Bicharakoff’s 
intention was to hold the line till help came and that the Centro- 
Caspian Government requested that staff officers, instructors 
and troops should be sent and that the first instalment, even 
though small, should come at once. Transports for them had 
already be^ sent to Enzeli and the fleet was on our side. 


* guns were conveyed by lorry -with considerable difficulty, 
t liaison officer witli Bictarakoff , 
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14th Hussars on the march to Sehneh. 
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General Dunsterville, although he had only a few officers* 
and troops available, decided to accept the invitation from 
Baku by sending a small party of the l/4th Hampshire with 
Colonel C. B. Stokes to announce the impending arrival of 
other troops. This information, together with an extract from 
Colonel Clutterbuck’s telegram of the 26th July, was telegraphed 
to the War Ofldce by General Fanshawe on the 29th. On 
that day the first lorry echelon of the 39th Infantry Brigade 
was still short of Kazvin, the second lorry echelon was due at 
Hamadan and the third lorry echelon was at railhead, while 
the guns and transport marching by road in two echelons 
were due at Hamadan on the 4th and 5th August. 

On the 30th and 31st July, before Colonel Stokes’ party 
could leave. General Dunsterville received reports from Baku 
showing that the town would be in enemy hands before British 
troops could arrive and that Bicharakoff’s detachment was 
moving northwards towards Derbend, where BicharakofE 
recommended that Dunsterforce troops should land, instead 
of at Baka.t It appears that when these reports were sent 
from Baku the Turte were in full possession of the hdghts 
above it and were within 3,000 yards of the wharves with no 
troops opposing them. But, after the reports had been sent, 
they fied suddenly for some unexplained reason and this 
emboldened the Baku local forces to pursue them. It may be 
noted, however, that these men being without adequate military 
control did not follow up the Turks far enough to take proper 
advantage of their retreat and thus allowed them to retain 
possession of the high ground west of the railway, an invaluable 
position from which it was subsequently found impossible to 
dislodge them. 

General Dunsterville offers the opinion that the movement 
northward of Bicharakoff’s detachment, | though apparently 
justifiable at the time, was a mistake which contributed mainly 
to the ultimate fall of Baku. On the other hand, Bicharakoff s 
position had become very critical owing to the failure of the 
Baku leaders to provide him either with ammunition or supplies ; 
he had cause to fear treachery on their part and he saw no 

* Most of the special duty officers aad nou-commissioued officers of his 
Mission were by this time employed on work in Persia from which they could 
not be spared. 

t This proposal was not agreed to by us. 

X Bicharakoff was accompanied by the British officers with his detachment 
and by three armoured cars of the Dunsterforce Armoured Car Brigade 
under Captain Crossing. They returned to Enzeli at the end of September* 
when BicharakofE telegraphed a testimonial to the gallantry they had 
displayed during the operations. 
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hope of stopping the Turkish advance. There were indications 
also that they were moving to cut him off from the northward. 
He decided, therefore, to maintain his force by withdrawing 
it towards Derbend where he hoped British troops would join 
him, and in this case, if Baku still held out, he could give it 
assistance by operating against the Turkish left flank. 

General Malleson at Meshed, learning from General Dunster- 
ville that the fall of Baku was imminent, suggested that the 
British troops previously destined for Baku should be sent 
to Krasnovodsk, where we might be able to maintain them 
by sea as the Caspian fleet was reported to be on our side. At 
this period the Bolsheviks in Turkestan were threatened from 
several sides, and we had moved a small detachment of Indian 
troops (175 rifles of the 19th Punjabis) from Meshed to the 
Persian frontier, with a view to affording some support to the 
Menshevik party in their efforts to keep the Bolsheviks out of 
Trans-Caspia. The War Office were inclined to agree to General 
Malleson’s proposal and requested General Fanshawe to consider 
it should Baku fall. But General Dimsterville, having heard 
of the fate of the Turkish attack on Baku, had already sent 
Colonel Stokes and a small party there* to report on the situa- 
tion and had decided that, if there appeared to be a reasonable 
chance of saving the town, the first portion of the 7th North 
Staffordshire, due at Enzeli on the 3rd August, should leave 
on the 4th for Baku, to be followed by the remainder of the 
battalion as it arrived.f 

Colonel Stokes reached Baku on the 4th August and, even 
though the small size of his detachment was very disappointing 
to the Baku authorities, his arrival put a fresh spirit into the 
defence. He thereupon telegraphed to General Dimsterville 
asking that the first party of the North Staffordshire should 
be despatched, as from a military standpoint the situation was 
more hopeful than he had anticipated. His view of the situation 
appeared to be justified on the 5th August by the way in which 
the local troops, inspired by his arrival, beat off a Turkish 
attack that day. 

On the 4th Au^st, Lieutenant-Colonel Keyworth, R.A., 
with a party of artillery officers and non-commissioned officers, 
two armoured cars, half a machine gun company formed of 

• 44 officers and men, l/4t]i Hampshire. 

f It is noteworthy that the Caspian fleet, which was jEriendly to Bicharakoff 
mth^ than to ns, might not have agreed to the move of our troops to Kras- 
novodsh;, this being contrary to !BicharakofE*s instructions to them, which were 
to bring the British troops to' Derbend. 
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tlie personnel of “B” and “C” Squadrons Dunsterforce 
Aimoured Car Brigade* and 150 rifles 7thL North Staffordshire, 
sailed from Enzeli, reaching Baku next day, when Colonel 
Keyworth took over command of the British troops there. 
On the same day General Dunsterville left Kazvin with his 
headquarters for Enzeli, where the Bolshevik leaders had just 
heen arrested by us.t On the 6th August a second party, 
consisting of two armoured cars, two machine gun sections 
and 130 rifles 7th North Staffordshire, left Enzeli for Baku ; 
and on the same day a small mission under Colonel Battine 
reached Krasnovodsk. 

On the 5th Colonel Stokes reported that he had received no 
reply to telegrams he had sent to Bicharakoff, but that the 
fleet had received a message saying that he was coming to Baku. 
Colonel Stokes considered that, if Bicharakoff arrived within 
two days, Baku might be saved with British assistance and he 
recommended the despatch there of a British infantry brigade 
with artillery. The local defence troops, about 8,000 in number, 
were, he said, under five different political organisations 
independent of one another, but he hoped to arrange co- 
ordination of their operations under a central control. In 
the event of the fall of Baku, arrangements — which could not, 
however, be relied on implicitly — had been made for all shipping 
to leave there for Krasnovodsk, Asterabad and Enzeli. But 
it had been found impossible to arrange for the destruction of 
the oil-flelds, owing to the opposition of the pro-TurMsh Tartar 
workmen and a number of Russians who were tmwilling to 
destroy their means of livdihood. 

In the meantime, in order to have suf&cient shipping to 
withdraw the British troops from Baku in case of necessity. 
General DunsterviUe had secured at Enzeli the steamer 
President Kruger and Colonel Stokes at Baku had secured the 
Kursk and the Argo. The Centro-Caspian Government tried 
on several occasions to persuade General Dunsterville to give 
up control of these ships, but he managed to maintain his hold 
on them to the end, keeping armed British guards on board 
them to ensure it. 

On the 7th August Colonel Keyworth telegraphed that the 
Baku local forces had no or^nisation and that the whole of 
Dunsterforce was required at Baku if the situation was to be 


* Their armoured cars had either ixot yet arrived or were immobile. 

•f Documentary evidence of their treacherous complicity with the Jangalis 
had been obtained and this enabled General Dunsterville to justify their arrest 
to the Baku Government. 
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saved. There were sufficient supplies at Baku for 2,000 British 
troops ; but the friendly Centro-Caspian Government was in 
a precarious situation and might come in conffict with the 
Bolsheviks at any moment. General Dunsterville thereupon 
authorised Colonel Keyworth to support, if necessary with force,, 
the Centro-Caspian Government against the Bolsheviks. 

It appears that on the 2nd August a Bolshevik leader, 
Petroff, had arrived in Baku, apparently from Astrakhan, 
with 1,200 men and two gims and had succeeded in obtaining 
the release of the Bolshevik leaders who had been confined 
after the coup d*dtat. But although Petroff had given valuable 
aid in defenffing the town against the Turkish attack on the 
5th August,* he and his colleagues were working ceaselessly 
to re-establish Bolshevik control. 

In the meantime at Urmia the Jelus had encountered 
disaster. During the absence of 2,000 of their men, who 
under their leader Aga Petross had met our convoy of ammuni- 
tion between Sain Kala and Bijar on the 3rd August, the Turks 
attacked Urmia. Regarding resistance as hopeless, the whole 
Jelu population of about 80,000 left their homes and fled 
southward after Petross, suffering very great losses from the 
pursuing enemy as well as from sickness and privation. The 
enemy pursmt was checked at Sain Kala by the 14th Hussars, 
but only some 50,000 Jelus succeeded in reaching Bijar. From 
there the majority were evacuated by batches to a large 
refugee camp formed for them at Baquba, but men capable 
of bearing arms were formed at Hamadan under British officers 
and non-commissioned officers into four battalions termed the 
Urmia Brigade, while other men were employed on work such as 
road-making. The feeding of this large mass of men, women 
and children almost depleted the reserve of supplies which 
had been so laboriously built up for the use of our troops in 
the winter ; and, as they had no idea of discipline or organisation, 
their movement, which was not an easy matter to arrange,! 
practically stopped aU troop movements into Persia for the 
time being. 

This Jelu retreat added to the difficulties of the military 
situation, for it would free more Turkish troops to advance 
southward into Persia against our vulnerable line of communica- 
tion with the Caspian. The Turks, who had at least one division 

♦ Althcagli the Bolsheviks did not object to a German occupation, they did 
object to one by the Turks. 

f Its successful accomplishment was due to the good work of the British 
sta^ under Colonel A. W. H. M. Moens, on the Persian line of Communication. 
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at Tabriz and two others not far to its northward, had been 
joined by some Persian democrats, in sympathy with Turkish 
Pan-Islamic ideas, who were assisting them by raising irregulars 
and conducting anti-British propaganda among the local 
tribes. The presence of Persian Cossacks southward of Tabriz 
did nothing to ease the situation, as they would not arrest 
enemy agents, were unlikely to oppose an enemy advance and 
were detested, owing to their t 3 n:annical methods, by the local 
inhabitants. Oh the other hand, bodies of Armenians in the 
Erivan and Julfa areas were stiU holding out against the Turks 
and causing them embarrassment, but were too far away for 
us to be able to assist them ; and the Turks were stiU mainly 
occupied in their attempt to take Baku. Moreover, the 
growing friction with Bxhgaria, the reports from Palestine 
that General Allenby was preparing for a further advance 
and the German situation in France were all bound to cause 
them anxiety. 

Colonel Hussain Hasni Amir Bey says in “ Yilderim ” that, 
when he received orders in July, 1918, to hand over command 
of the 46th Division on the P^estine front and to proceed to 
join the Ninth Army in the Caucasus as Chief of Staff, he quite 
failed to understand why this new army bad been formed for 
a new objective. When he reached Constantinople at the 
beginning of August he could not pershade Enver,* who 
seemed convinced that the requirements of the W’'estem Front 
would prevent General Allenby attacking, of the danger 
threatening the Palestine front ; while General von Seckt, Qie 
Chief of Staff at Turkish General Headquarters, said that it 
was necessary to captiure Enzdi and for the Ninth Army, 
whose advanced guard was at Tabriz, to seize Kurdistan, so 
as to threaten the British effectively and retake Baghdad. 
He further said, in the course of the discussion, that, even 
if the Sixth Army was forced to retire and Mosul was lost, the 
Ninth Army would continue its operations towards Persia, 
Colonel Hussain Hasni Amir Bey sa}^ that he considered this 
plan to retake Baghdad more ill-advised that the 1917 project 
for the Yilderim army ; and he hints that Enver's plans for 
occupyingthe greater part of theCaucasuswere so objected toby 
the Gormans that they contemplated the possible annihilation 
of the Ninth Army in Kurdistan with equanimity. At this 
period Hah! Pasha had handed over control in Mesopotamia 
to AJi Ihsan, and proceeded to take over a command in the 

* It is noteworthy that by this time Enver seems to have lost much of his 
popularity and influence. 
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Caucasiis ; and as he was a relation of Enver’s as was Nuri 
Pasha,* this appointment added confirmation to the supposition 
that the Caucasus project was due to the Pan-Turkish ambitions 
of the Committee of Union and Progress of which Enver at that 
time was one of the principal representatives. 

Further light is cast on the enemy’s views by an articlef 
by Colonel Freiherr von der Goltz in the 1923 issue of “ Zwischen 
Kaukasus und Sinai ” (the annual of the “ Bund der Asien- 
kampfer ”). He was ordered from the Western Front in 
July 1918, to report himself at Tiflis to General von Kress, 
the head of the German Mission in the Caucasus ; and in Berlin 
he was told that German assistance had been asked for by the 
Georgian Republic, but that it was also essential in furtherance 
of the war for Germany to obtain manganese from Georgia 
and oil from Baku. Moreover, a German victory in France 
did not necessarily imply the surrender of Great Britain and 
America; md the occupation of Trans-Caucasia afforded an 
avenue which made possible a subsequent attack on British 
possessions in Asia. On reaching the Crimea he learnt that 
the Turks, in defiance of the compact with Germany, were 
attaclmg Baku. In view of the Turkish weakness and their 
situation in Mesopotamia and Palestine, the only explanation 
of their conduct he could imagine was that they foresaw the 
loss of their Arabian provinces and looked to occupation of 
the Caucasus as giving them something to bargain with at the 
Peace Conference. 

In Persia generally the situation had by this time taken a 
turn more favourable to us. At the beginning of July General 
Sykes’ force at Shiraz under Colonel Orton inflicted a decisive 
defeat on his main opponent, whose authority had already been 
weakened by political measures and by the preparations for 
British operations from Bushire ; and in the middle of July 
matters were further improved by the operations of a column 
from Shiraz which effected the relief of a British detachment 
besieged at Abadeh. These operations in South Persia, the 
loyal adherence of the Bakhtiaris to their agreement to safe- 
guard the oilfields in Arabistan, our activities in North-West 
Persia, the defeat of the Jangahs and the obvious setback to 
the Germans on their Western Front, all combined to induce 


It is that tha formation of the Islam Army, which Nuri commanded * 
Md ytom was Enver’s creation, was never approved by any order of the 
furnish' Government, 
t " Meine Entsendungnach Baku." 
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the Shah to dismiss his anti-British Government and to appoint 
one more friendly to us.* 

The doubts whether we could save Baku and the necessity 
for preventing the enemy gaining control of the Caspian in- 
creased the importance of the measures we were taking in 
Trans-Caspia. It is impo.ssible in the space available to explain 
in any detail the various factors affecting the situation, which 
appeared to be as chaotic and complicated as that in the Caucasus. 
Briefly, the Trans-Caspian Government was formed by members 
of the Russian Menshevik partyf and controlled the area along 
the railway from the Caspian to the eastward of Merv, Assisted 
by some of the Turkoman tribes, the Mensheviks were tr57ing 
to prevent the Bolsheviks, who were established strongly at 
Tashkend and whose forces largely consisted of enemy prisoners 
of war of low moral, % from ousting them and gaining the Caspian. 
The Mensheviks were also nervous lest the Turkomans, of their 
own accord or under Turkish instigation, should obtain control 
of Trans-Caspia. Among both Mensheviks and Turkomans 
were many who were distrustful of British intentions. A wide- 
spread anti-Bolshevik movement which was in progress in 
Central Asia rendered the Bolshevik control of part of Turkestan 
precarious and they were nervous of the Bokharans and Afghans, 
whose attitude, though neutral for the time being, was uncertain. 

Owing to the intrigues rampant everywhere, which made 
it very diflflcult to ascertain the truth, Gener^ MaUeson at 
Meshed had a very dififlcult problem to face.§ It had been 
impossible to give him any dear-cut instructions, while, owing 
to the long and difflcult Ime of communication connecting him 
with India, it was impracticable to maintain more than a very 
small force of troops in Khurasan. At the beginning of August 
he had been authorised to afford the Trans-Caspian Government 
support in their struggle against the Bolsheviks ; and for this 
purpose, among other measures, he had moved a detachment 
of 175 rifles of the 19th Punjabis and a machine gun section 
to the Persian frontier, where they would threaten the flank 
of a Bolshevik advance towards the Caspian. In the first 
week of August, a Bolshevik force advanced against the Merv 

Vossuq-ed-Douleli was appointed Prime Minister on the 7th August. 

t The Russians at Askabad, though just as revolutionary in spirit, had 
quarrelled with the Bolsheviks and had set up their own ** committee,” 
calling themselves Mensheviks. 

X They were unable to return to their homes as the railways to Europe were 
still partly in the hands of loyal Russian elements. 

§This was rendered no easier by the fact that enemy agents in British 
uniforms were impersonating British political and military officers in the area 
under his control. 

(194 65) P 
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oasis ; and, as the Trans-Caspian Government depended on 
this area for supplies and Turkoman support, it appealed for 
support to General Malleson. He sent the machine gun section 
to the east of Merv to assist the Trans-Caspian forces and, by 
depleting Meshed and its vicinity of troops, arranged to increase 
the 19th Punjabis’ detachment on the frontier to 500 rifles. 
At the same time he telegraphed to India urging that a British 
detachment should be sent from Enzeli to Krasnovodsk, which 
the Trans-Caspian Government feared would be seized by 
Bolsheviks from Astrakhan. General Malleson said that he 
could send the 19th Punjabis’ detachment to Krasnovodsk 
from the Persiah frontier, but had no guns to send with it and 
guns were a prime necessity. On the 12th August the 
Bolsheviks defeated the Trans-Caspian forces and drove them 
through Merv to Dushak, their retreat only being saved from 
degenerating into a disastrous rout by the fine work of the 
Indian machine gun section. 

On the 12th August, in a review of the situation telegraphed 
to the War Office, General Cobbe* said that there were then 
about 400 British troops in Baku (who had taken over a section 
of the defences), that three more companies would reach there 
in a few days and that the total would be made up to two 
battalions as soon as the mechanical transport could be put 
in running order. • A third battalion was also being sent to 
Enzeli for such use as the situation might demand ; and an 
advanced party of a field battery had sailed for Baku, the 
ronainder of the battery being on the road between Kazvin 
and Enzeli. 

Colonels Keyworth and Stokes reported that the troops in 
Baku other than British were unreliable and that to hold the 
town a British division would be required. As the War Office 
had limited the force for Baku to two battalions and a battery. 
General DunsterviUe asked that before he went there he should 
be told definitely what troops would be sent, as, if these were 
insufficient, it would be necessary to decide whether Baku 
was to be evacuated or whether we should hold out there as 
long as possible. It mi^t be possible, he said, to arrange 
at once for the evacution, but this would mean the immediate 
suirender of the Baku garrison and the complete collapse of 
British prestige and influence. On the other hand, if we held 
Baku as long as possible it would mean the ultimate loss of 
all British troops there, as.it would be impossible, once the 

* Oa return from leave. General Cobbe had assumed officiating command in ' 
Mesopotamia. 
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enemy began to press the attack, to withdraw these troops ; 
for the Centro-Caspian Government, who controEed the shipping 
and the fleet, would not assist us. 

General DunsterviEe also said that he had definitely promised 
Colonel Battine to despatch troops to Krasnovodsk, and he 
wished to send 100 infantry there at once whEe there was an 
opportunity of doing so, it being unlikely that he would be 
able to send them from Baku if it feE. 

General Cobbe had sent orders on the previous day to General 
DunsterviEe to go to Baku, with the next echelon of infantry, 
to try to co-or^ate operations there and to bear in min d 
that his main object was to seize as much shipping as possible 
and to deny oE to the enemy. Everything appeared to depend 
on a frien(Ey fleet or on our seizing suflicient ships to evacuate 
our troops in case of necessity and General DunsterviEe should 
be on the spot to decide this. 

Having regard to aE the facts, including information that 
the Turks, besides reinforcing their Baku force, had other 
troops within their reach. General Cobbe recommended that 
the British force sent to Baku should be Emited to two or 
three infantry battaHons and aeroplanes. ArtiEery should 
not be sent as it would be difficult to evacuate and, moreover, 
the Turks attacking there were said to be short of guns. As 
regards Krasnovodsk, where the reports both as to water and 
suppEes were not reassuring, he asked whether he or General 
MaEeson was to send a detachment of infantry. He hoped 
that he would not be ordered to send artiEery, which covEd 
only take its equipment ammunition with it, as he already 
had too Ettle ammunition on the spot to meet the contingency 
of a Turkish advance southwards from Urmia and Tabriz, 
where they were then concentrating. He assumed that General 
MaEeson would be responsible for suppEes at Krasnovodsk from 
the local resources of Trans-Caspia. 

In his opirdon, the vital factor was either the complete 
control by us of the Caspian shipping,' or the maintenance 
of such friendly rdations with the fleet as would give us the 
use of shipping to meet our requirements ; and he hoped that 
General DunsterviEe would be able to arrange this by other 
measures than force. With shipping available, arrangements 
could be made to bomb the Baku oE fields and to prevent the 
movement of Bolsheviks from Astrakhan to Krasnovodsk. But, 
without the means of evacuating Baku, any attempt to destroy 
the oEfields would appear to be inadvisable. It was also to be 
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remembered that we could only maintain shipping so long as 
we were able to get fuel from Baku. 

Pending further instructions he was ordering General 
Dunsterville to complete the force at Baku to two battalions, 
to concentrate a third battalion and a battery at Enzeli and 
to await orders regarding Krasnovodsk. 

On the 13th August General Dunsterville reported that in 
a letter of the 9th Colonel Stokes said that BicharakofE would 
probably return to Baku if he could, but that for the time being 
he was engaged with a local rising of the Daghestanis. 

On the 14th August the War Office telegraphed to India 
and Mesopotamia that they considered it undesirable to lay 
down a detailed policy for General Malleson. Our three 
principal objectives were : control of the Caspian shipping, 
the occupation of Baku as long as there was a hope of holding 
it, and the permanent occupation, of Krasnovodsk. The 
object of occupying Baku was primarily to control the Caspian 
shipping and secondarily, if it was impossible to effect its 
continued occupation, to render the oil fields and port useless 
to the enemy for many months. When this was done, unless 
the situation at Astrakhan developed so as to justify hopes 
of early Russian co-operation, we should not attempt to hold 
Baku against superior forces but should transfer the detachment 
to Krasnovodsk. It seemed quite likely that Alexeieff's 
activities north of the Caucasus might re-act favourably on 
the situation at Baku and enable us to maintain our hold there. 
Guns were the main consideration for Krasnovodsk and could 
be most rapidly obtained from Mesopotamia, where the matter 
should at once be taken in hand. The occupation of 
Krasnovodsk was to be permanent, and both Mesopotamia 
and General Malleson should make every effort to build up 
a force there and arrange for a satisfactory defence seaward. 
It was, however, too early yet to decide on the strength of its 
garrison. The limits of the spheres of control laid down for 
India and Mesopotamia should not hinder necessary action 
by either party outside its sphere ; and the man on the spot 
must frequently take energetic and rapid action without 
reference to India or the War Office. 

At the same time the War Office replied separately to General 
Cobbe's telegram of the 12th intimating their general con- 
currence in his proposals, but saying that at such a distance 
they were unable to do more than outline the general policy 
to be followed. There was no objection, if the situation 
permitted, to a force up to three battalions and a battery 
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going to Baku and it was hoped that if evacuation became 
necessary the destruction of the oil resources would be carried 
out, by force if necessary. 

They sanctioned the despatch of a detachment up to a 
battalion to Ehasnovodsk, but, in view of the possibility of 
hostile transports entering the port there from Astrakhan, 
guns were all important auid consequently at least a section 
of a battery should be sent there also, even though it only 
took equipment ammunition. Attempts must be madp. to 
obtain local supplies and in this General MaUeson was asked 
to assist : but it was too much to expect him to undertake 
responsibility for the full supply. Crude oil was obtainable 
at Krasnovodsk. 

General Dunsterville was to be instructed not to hesitate 
to dispose of any remaining Bolshevik influence at Baku if 
necessary, and in carrying out these instructions he could rely 
on the full support of the War Office. 

In Mesopotamia during the period under review in this chapter 
there were few incidents of importance. The total strength 
of the Turkish Sixth Army appeared to have decreased by about 
200 sabres, 3,000 rifles and a few guns and aeroplanes, the 
main reduction having taken place on their Tigris front ; and 
about 100 sabres and 1,800 rifles had moved from the area 
between Mosul and Kirkuk to Saqqiz and Sauj Bulag. The 
Turkish XIII and XVIII Corps seemed to have been disbanded 
and on no front was there more than a single division remaining. 
The Tigris group was believed to consist of the 14th Division 
(7th, 9th and 43rd Regiments), the Kirkuk and Sulaimaniya 
groups were found by the 2nd Division (1st and 18th Regiments) 
and that in the Sauj Bulag area by the 6th Division (16th and 
22nd Regiments). As already related, the command of the 
Sixth Army had been taken over from Halil by Ali Ihsan. 

On the British side, beyond the movements into Persia 
already mentioned, the only important change in dispositions 
was the occupation of Tikrit on the 12th July by a detachment 
of the 1st Corps so as to cover the extension of the railway 
from Samarra. 

On the 10th July a reconnaissance by two British officers, 
under Arab escort and accompanied by a Yezidi chief, left 
Balad for the Jabal Sinjar,. where they received a cordial 
reception from the Yezidis. They found that this tribe was 
then in complete subjection to the Turks, as the result of 
punitive measures by the latter in retaliation for Yezidi raids 
on the Nisibin-Mosul line of communication. Consequently, 
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and as the Jabal Sinjar could be completely dominated by 
Turkish artillery, the Yezidis were unable to make further raids 
or to co-operate actively with us, unless we located troops in 
the Jabal Sinjar or occupied Mosul. 

On the 22nd June General Marshall had urged on the War 
Office a reconsideration of their decision not to construct a 
through railway up the Euphrates valley from Basra to Baghdad, 
as he pointed out that to link up the 156-mile gap between 
Nasiriya and Hilla would effect a saving in fuel and time and 
admit of considerable reductions in his river fleet and among its 
persormel. This recommendation was approved by the War 
Office on the 18th July ; and at the same time they laid down 
the following order of priority for railway construction : (i) 
extension of railway to Khaniqin and into Persia as far and as 
rapidly as possible ; (ii) construction of the Nasiriya-Hilla 
section ; and (iii) the extension to Tikrit. 

On the 14th August a 2-foot 6-inch line from Hilla to Kifl was 
opened to traffic ; and next day General Cobbe reported that 
he anticipated that the railway into Persia might reach Khaniqin 
by the end of November, Qasr-i-Shirin early in January and 
Pai Taq by the end of March. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE FALL OF BAKU. 

(maps 41 AND 42.) 

O N the 15th Au^st, on receipt erf a report from Colonel 
Keyworth which showed the situation at Baku to be most 
unsatisfactory, General Dunsterville decided to leave for that 
place at once. Colonel Ke3rworth said that there were only 
twenty-two local infantry battalions, with a total strength 
of about 6,000 rifles, to hold the twelve-mile line of defence ; 
these battalions being unorganised, and with very few 
offleers. Moreover, they were so lacking in discipline that 
they wasted much ammunition and left their positions in the 
line whenever they pleased. The line of defence, which was 
very indefinite, lay for the most part along the crest of stony 
cliffs, from which the fire was plunging and ineffective. There 
were very few trenches, such rifle pits as existed being badly 
sited ; and there was no wire. The whole line was so dose 
to the town and harbour that the enemy guns, with aeroplane 
observation,* could bombard the whole place without difficulty 
There appeared to be a shortage of all stores, though it had been 
impossible to ascertain what there actually was in the town ; 
and though most of the population, friendly or hostile, were 
armed, the Government was afraid to disarm them. 

Petroff and the other Bobhevik leaders, with 1,200 armed 
followers, had seized thirteen ships, the entire contents of the 
arsenal and as much war material as they could lay hands on, 
and had started for Astrakhan. But the fleet had forced them 
all to return, when the Baku Government instead of taking 
firm measures to render these men incapable of further harm, 
commenced an interminable discussion with them. Petroff 
absolutely declined to fight alongside the British or to hand 
back the guns and ammunition. 

Political meetings, speeches and discussions interfered with 
all work and it was impossible to get an 3 dhmg settled. Colonel 
Keyworth had got the Government to agree to a definite line 
of defence ; but on the right flank it was open and not even 
patrolled, with the result that the Turks had got round into 
the Tartar villages in rear. Russians refused to work with 
Armenians and, as Russian officers were said to be serving 
in the Turkish attacking force, Russian officers in the town 


♦ In point of fact the enemy do not appear to have had any aircraft there. 
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were declining to go to the front. Food was scarce, nothing 
having been imported for two months,* and there was only 
a week’s supply in hand. But Colonel Crawford had joined 
the Food Control Board and it was hoped that matters would 
shortly improve. 

Transport was a difficulty, as motor vehicles could not go 
everywhere and animals could not be fed in any numbers ; 
and this hindrance to movement in the intense moist heat 
made supervision of the long front very difhcult. 

General Dimsterville, accompanied by Commodore Norris, 
left Enzeli on the 16th August in the President Kruger 
and reached Baku next day. In his bookf he describes 
the town as lying in a crater-like cup, the ground on the 
west and north rising gradually for about two miles till it 
reached the line of (iffs, whence it fell precipitously for 
over 500 feet to the bottom of the desert valley through which 
ran the railway from Tiflis . Outside the town the whole country 
was open and barren, consisting mainly of sandy desert and 
salt lakes partly dried up. The chief oil fields were at Binagadi, 
Balakhani and Bibi Eibat, with the main oil refineries at Black 
Town, and there were two miles of wharves at Baku. 

At daybreak on the 18th August General Dunsterville made 
a personal inspection of the line of defence. On the left, a mile 
west of Bibi Eibat, where the high ground ran dowm in a series 
of rocky spurs to the sea, the position was a good one with a 
fair field of fire and a naturally guarded flank. The 7th North 
Staffordshire, who held this section, had dug well-sited trenches ; 
and this had inspired the Armenian battalion on their right 
to make an effort also in the same direction. The line then 
ran due north, first along seven miles of cliffs and then gradually 
down through low ground to Dirty Volcano, where it turned 
east to Binagadi. General Dunsterville considered that the 
line should have continued due north from Dirty Volcano 
to the sea ; an extension that would have required comparatively 
few men for its defence, as the Masazir Salt Lake provided a 
natural obstacle for half the distance. This part of the Hne 
had been left open by the withdrawal of Bicharakoff’s detach- 
ment ; but, till the arrival of the British, the Baku authorities 
had taken no steps to fill the gap. Consequently the Turks 
had got well round this flank, and all the villages, mainly Tartar, 
to the north and east of the -tovm were fifi. of small enemy 
parties and Tartar levies. 

* This -was said to be due to the uationalisation policy. 

t ‘‘ The Adveutures of Dunsterforce.*' 
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The main Turkish position lay along the ridge on the further 
side of the railway to the west, and the cliffs between it and 
the town afforded in General DunsterviUe’s opinion a very 
strong position to reliable troops. But the local troops were 
not reliable and the British troops were too few to do more 
than hold the left of the hne and Dirty Volcano, which appeared 
to be the most important points. The general reserve was 
supplied by local troops, but it was soon found that they 
were seldom at hand when required. They were composed 
for the most part of townbred Armenians of a less virile type 
than their rural countrymen whose courage had been frequently 
shown elsewhere. The Baku Armenians disdained to dig 
trenches, had little idea how to use their rifles effectively, 
constantly disobeyed orders and generally speaking showed 
little courage.* 

The town was controlled by five Dictators and the fleet 
controlled the Dictators. Commodore Norris being very 
anxious to commence his work of taking over and arming 
merchant vessels, General Dunsterville asked for six ships to 
begin with, pomting out the benefits that would accrue. But 
the fleet and Dictators were all against such a coursef and 
General Dimsterville felt that it was inadvisable-, if not 
impossible, to act in opposition to their wishes. 

It was clear to General Dunsterville that the situation was 
as bad as it could be. The best way to save the town would 
be to seize and hold the heights to the west, then in Turkish 
possession. But the local troops were not fit for such a task 
and it would take much reorganisation and training to render 
them capable of it. The most that could be hoped for was a 
passive defence till British reinforcements or Bicharakoff's men| 


♦ In The Adventures of Dunsterforce General Dunsterville says : 

I do not blame the Armenian soldier of Baku for his cowardice, which is 
at best merely a comparative term. He was not a soldier by instinct or training, 
but just an ill-fed, undersized factory hand. A rifle was pushed into his hand 
and he was told to go and fight. He had no equipment, no proper instructors, 
no decent ofi&cers and no regular arrangements for food supply. Meanwhile 
as he sat in the trenches, with the bullets whistling by and the shells bursting 
overhead, he knew that most of his mates had skulked back to town and were 
having tea with the girls, and why shouldn't he go too ? . . . under such 
circumstances no troops could be expected to display a high standard of 
valour. And finally I would add that there were many cases of individual 
bravery among them." 

t They suggested that our guns should be mounted on their ships and should 
come under their officers and orders. 

I BicharakoflE was at Derbend, where he had been joined by half the garrison 
and had beaten ofl an attack by Bolshevilrs. He proposed to occupy Petrovsk 
and to obtain reinforcements from Northern Caucasia to relieve Baku. 
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arrived, or till some other factor arose to improve the situation. 
As there were always long gaps in the line of defence, owing 
to the failure of the local troops to take up or hold their allotted 
positions, it seemed clear that at any moment a determined 
Turkish attack might take the town ; and, as it was full of 
German and Austrian released prisoners of war and the Tartar 
population was mainly pro-Turk, the enemy was certain to 
have detailed information of the conditions prevailing. 

By this time the whole of the 7th North Staffordshire (20 
officers and 539 other ranks under command of Major J. W. 
Ley) had reached Baku and parties of the 9th Royal Warwick- 
shire had begun to arrive. On the 17th August a company 
of the North Staffordshire had moved out to the neighbourhood 
of Digya to co-operate with a detachment of about 600 local 
troops in driving the Turkish parties out of Fatmai and the 
neighbouring viUages. But during the fighting on the 18th 
four-fifths of the local troops retired hastily to Baku, and, as 
this left both its flanks uncovered, the North Staffordshire 
company had no option but to retire and entrench a position 
to the north of Digya. It fortunately only incurred three 
casualities. 

On the 20th August General Dunsterville sent General 
Cobbe a’ telegram saying that he had just received a despatch 
from Bicharakoff. The results of our intervention at Baku 
were becoming apparent and it was necessary to regard the 
whole situation from a new point of view. Bolshevik influence 
had been practically eradicated* and everybody, including 
Mahomedans, in the Caspian and Caucasus regions looked 
to Great Britain to save Russia and the Caucasus. The 
Daghestanis had offered to assist Bicharakoff and the British ; 
Russian colonists in Lenkoran were awaiting the arrival of a 
British Mission to organise their forces for co-operation in the 
relief of Baku ; the Georgians were.wavering ; and Bicharakoff 
promised to return to Baku with 10,000 fresh troops from 
Northern Caucasia. General Dunsterville deprecated strongly 
any idea of withdrawing from Baku, as this would not only 
result in military disaster but would have a very bad political 
effect in Persia and Trans-Caspia. All depended on whether 
we could hold Baku for the period necessary to enable the 
above movements to take shape. The situation was critical 

♦ It was reported that AlexeiefE, who was pro-British and anti-German, had 
occupied Astrakhan ; and the Baku Government was at last disarming Petroff 's 
men a^d retaking possession of the guns and munitions they had tried to make 
off with. 
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as the Armenian troops were unreliable and until they were 
organised only a handful of British troops stood between Baku 
and destruction. Everything pointed to an early Turkish 
offensive and it was imperative that British reinforcements 
should be despatched immediately. 

In repeating this telegram to the War Office on the 22nd, 
General Cobbe gave the 39th Infantry Brigade distribution on 
that day. The 7th North Staffordshire were in Baku ; of the 
9th Royal Warwickshire about one hundred were in Baku and 
the remainder had either embarked from Enzeli or were on 
their way there from Kazvin ; a company of the 9th Worcester- 
shire was at Kazvin and two companies on their way there from 
Hamadan, where the fourth company was guarding the Jelu 
refugees ;* and three companies of the 7th Gloucestershire 
were due at Hamadan on the 25th, while the fourth company 
was at railhead. 

On the 20th August, General Dunsterville started for Derbend 
in the President Kruger, accompanied by Commodore Norris, 
to arrange for co-operation by Bicharakoff. But on approaching 
that port next afternoon their ship, which was unarmed, was 
fired on by a Bolshevik vessel and, not wishing to get shut up 
in Derbend, they returned to Baku. 

On the 20th, Major Wagstaff, who was in command of the 
detachment about Mianeh watching the Turkish troops at 
Tabriz, reported that Turks were coming down the Tabriz 
road. His detachment, located north-westward of Zenjan, 
consisted of a few Dunsterforce British officers and non-com- 
missioned officers with some 650 levies and a platoon l/4th 
Hampshire, and its advanced patrols seem to have been about 
five miles from Yusufabad, which was thirty miles south-east 
of Tabriz ; while at Zenjan there were one squadron 14th 
Hussars and fifty rifles l/2nd Gurkhas. The Turkish 11th 
Caucasus Division was believed to have concentrated recently 
at Tabriz, so that this movement might be the commencement 
of an advance against our vulnerable line of communication 
with the Caspian. 

On the 21st and 22nd reinforcements consisting of a section 
each 44th and C/69th Field, and 21st Mountain Batteries, 
two armoured cars, one hundred rifles l/4th Hampshire and 


* A good many Russian and Armenian bad characters had arrived with the 
Jelus and it was thought that they and the armed Jelus might give trouble. 
The formation of the Urmia Brigade had begun and General Cobbe had also 
authorised the retention at Hamadan of one of the three Gloucestershire 
companies due there on the 25th. 
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&fty rifles l/2nd Gurkhas, were despatched towards Mianeh 
from Kazvin * On the 22nd a British aeroplane reconnaissance 
over Tabriz observed no enemy movement south of Yusufabad 
where there were twelve tents, while at Saidabad, ten miles 
nearer Tabriz, there were thirty tents and two batteries. On 
the 23rd, the British advanced patrols fell back for about 
twelve miles when some 300-400 Turkish troops made an 
advance of about ten miles from Yusufabad ; and on the 
25th another detachment of the l/2nd Gurkhas (ninety rifles) 
left Kazvin for Zenjan. 

Although the Turks made no further advance on this line 
for another fortnight, various reports were received, from 
apparently trustworthy sources, tlxat the Turkish IV Corps 
intended to advance from Sauj Bulag by the two roads via 
Saqqiz and Sain Kala. In consequence of this, the movement 
towards the Caspian of the 2nd Field Battery, 7th Gloucester- 
shire and one company 9th Worcestershire was stopped on 
the 27th and 28th August, the battery being halted not far 
from Kazvin and the other two units at Hamadan. 

General Dunsterville had taken with him to Baku his 
advanced headquarters only, leaving his main headquarters at 
Kazvin, where General Lewin took over temporary command 
of the troops south of the Caspian and charge of all operations 
in North-West Persia under <hrect orders from Baghdad. On 
the 29th August the General Staff at Kazvin appreciated the 
situation as follows. Of the Turkish I Corps, the 11th Caucasus 
Division (4,250 rifles) was at Tabriz with detachments thrown 
forward to the south-eastward, and the 9th Caucasus Division 
(4,000 rifles) was on the line of comm un ication between 
Alexandropol and Julfa. The 5th Division (4,000 rifles) of 
their IV Corps was south of Urmia, with advanced detachments 
towards Sauj Bulag, Miandab and Sain Kala, the 12th Division 
(4,000 rifles) was near DiLman, and a mounted brigade was in 
the Sauj Bulag-Miandab area. The greater part of the 15th 
and 36th Divisions were in reserve at Alexandropolf and the 
6th Division was in the Ruwandiz-Saqqiz-Sauj Bulag area. For 
a Turkish advance the Tabiiz-Mianeh-Kazvin, Miandab-Sain 
Kala and Sauj Bulag-Saqqiz roads were the only ones fit for 
wheeled and mechanical transport, the remainder being 

♦ The field batteries belonged to the 13th Brigade, R.F.A., recently arrived, 
and the mountain guns and infantry were furnished from the Mobile Motor 
Column. 

f From subsequent information it is doubtful whether the greater part of 
these two divisions had not then moved towards the Baku &nt and their 
place been taken by the 10th Caucasus Division. 
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generally only passable by pack transport ; and on each of the 
lines of advance there were passes or difficult country to be 
traversed. 

Our available force was disposed as foEows. One squadron 
of cavalry, six guns,* three armoured cars, 300 infantry and 
800 irregulars in the Mianeh area; two squadrons of cavalry, 
a section R.E. field company and 70 irregulars in the Bijar 
area ; and a squadron of cavalry with two mountain guns in 
the Sehndi area. Behind these detachments, on the main 
road to the Caspian, were 275 rifles and a field battery (less 
a section) m the vicinity of Resht and between there and 
Kazvin; an infantry company, one and two-thirds fidd 
batteries, one armoured car and a squadron Dunsterforce 
armoured cars in the Kazvin area; and one and a quarter 
infantry battaEons at Hamadan.t 

We could use mechanical transport on the roads from Kazvin 
to Mianeh and from Hamadan to Sehneh, Bijar, Zenjan and 
Kazvin, and pack traoisport elsewhere. It was felt that to 
fight the Turks we could place Ettle rehance on the irregulars 
or friendly tribes and that our widely dispersed force was not 
strong enough anywhere to stop a determined Turkish advance 
along any of the three lines open to them. 

After consideration of the various courses open to the Turks, 
the conclusion come to was that they would most probably 
advance from Tabriz via Mianeh on Kazvin ; and that to meet 
this contingency we should have : first, to evacuate the road 
between EnzeE and Kazvin ; secondly, to move some artiEery 
from the Kazvin to the Hamadan area; thirdly, to reinforce 
Mianeh with three armoured cars; and lastly, to evacuate 
Kazvin. 

On the 31st August General DunstervEle telegraphed to 
Kazvin from Baku, where a Turkish attack was in progress, 
asking that the Gloucestershire and 2nd Field Battery (then 
near Kazvin) should be sent at once to EnzeE. But Geriaral 


♦ Two IS-pOTinders, two field howitzers aad two mountain guns, 
t The above is the force as given in the appreciation, but the records show 
some discrepancies. At Enzeli and between there and Kazvin were head- 
quarters and three platoons l/4th Hampshire and about 255 rifles l/2nd 
Gurkhas, as well as half the Dunsterforce Armoured Car Machine Gun Company, 
and the field battery (less a section) was under orders to leave for Krasnovodsk. 
The 39th Machine Gun Company was at Kazvin ; and at Hamadan, or in its 
vicinity, were seven and a quarter companies of infantry (l/4th Hampshire, 
7th Gloucestershire, 9th Worcestershire and l/2nd Gurkhas), a section 21st 
Mountain Battery and the 72nd Company, R.E. (less one section). 
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Lewin* replied that the local situation precluded the despatch 
of any troops ; and this reply was concurred in by General 
Headquarters, Baghdad. On the same day half a battahon 
Gloucestershire and a section 21st Mountain Battery were 
ordered to Bijar from Hamadan. 

To return to Baku, where the British were doing all they 
could, in the face of great difficulties, to effect an improvement 
in the fighting efficiency of the local forces. The training of 
local units was taken in hand, arrangements were made to 
regulate the supply of ammunition, the ammunition and arms in 
the Arsenal were examined and set in order and measures were 
taken to improve the discipline of the local troops. But in 
practically every direction the British encountered great 
opposition, owing not only to suspicion of the ultimate British 
intentions and the feeling that the introduction of law and 
order signified the commencement of a counter-revolution, 
but also owing to the prevalent anti-British and Bolshevik 
propaganda and to the general distrust of one another among 
the local population which prevented any cohesion among them. 
Moreover, the reference of every single matter to the com- 
mittees, which existed in every unit, brought about endless 
procrastination. Some improvement was, however, apparent 
owing to our efforts, though the people of Baku persisted in 
the belief that since the British had arrived all was well and 
that further effort on their part was unnecessary. In regard 
to the gunboats and shipping General DunsterviUe could see 
no immediate prospect of securing control. 

On the 24th August he left for Enzeli to settle the final 
terms of peace with Kuchik Khanf and to secure the release of 
Captain Nod and other British prisoners. Having arranged 
these matters, General Dunster^e arrived back at Baku 
on the 27th. lieutenant-Colond Faviell, temporarily com- 
manding the 39th Infantry Brigade, reached Baku with his 
brigade headquarters on the 24th and assumed command of 
the British infantry there, consisting of the 7th North Stafford- 
shire (under 550 strong), the 9th Royal Warwickshire (under 
450 strong), a company 9th Worcestershire (about 100 strong) 
and a platoon l/4th Hampshire. Colond Keyworth still 
remained in conunand of the whole British force, which had 

* On the 31st General Bateman -Champain (commanding 36th Infantry 
Brigade), who with his headquarters had arrived at Kazvin a few days pre^- 
vionsly, took over command of the troops in North Persia from General Lewin, 
who then paid a visit to Baku, 

t It is of interest to note that henceforward Knchik Khan acted as our 
contractor for the supply of rice from Gilan . 
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been joined on the 20th by two aeroplanes (Martinsydes) 
of the 72nd Squadron. These planes, meeting with no opposi- 
tion in the air, were occupied during the next ten days in 
reconnaissance, bombing and distribution of propaganda. 

The line of defence, by this time better defined, ran (from 
left to right) from about one and a half miles west of Bibi 
Eibat past Wolf’s Gap and west of Baladjari Station to Dirty 
Volcano, where it turned eastward, along the northern face 
of the hill west of Binagadi and 2,000 yards north of Digya, 
to about two miles south of Mashtagi. Here it stopped, 
leaving an open gap to the sea-shore. The North Staffordshire 
held the extreme left of the line. Dirty Volcano and a part of 
the position north of Digya, while three weak companies of 
the Warwicks were in reserve at Digya. 

On the 26th August the Turks attacked Dirty Volcano, 
held by five officers and 135 other ranks of the North Stafford- 
shire under command of Captain Sparrow. The first attack 
developed from the south-west at about 10.30 a.m., and Colonel 
Faviell, who had just arrived to inspect the position, returned 
at once to Baku to secure lorries to take out every available 
man to reiaforce Dirty Volcano. 

The enemy, estimated at about 1,000 strong, attacked with 
great vigour, being supported closely by mountain artillery 
and by heavier artillery further back. To this fire the local 
Baku artillery made no reply at all, but four separate attacks 
were repulsed by the machine gun and rifle fire of the North 
Staffordshire. On the fifth occasion, however, the enemy, 
having succeeded in working round the northern flank, brought 
enfilade and reverse fire to bear on the North Staffordshire 
posts, annihilating No. 1 and causing heavy casualities among 
Nos. 2 and 3. This was about 1.30 p.m. AH the officers and 
more than half the non-commissioned officers and men had 
been killed or wounded* and the remnant of the company 
fell back to the oil-wells at the foot of the hill. Here they were 
rallied by Major A. H. Ruston, of the Dunsterforce armoured 
car machine gun company, who happened to be visiting his 
guns there. But, owing to the risk of being cut off from the 
right flank. Major Ruston soon ordered a retirement and the 
58 survivors then fell back to a position two hundred yards 
north of Baladjari. The Turks, having secured Dirty Volcano, 
made no further attack to the south of it. 


♦ Three officers killed or missing, 2 officers wounded, 46 other ranks killed or 
missing and 31 wounded. 
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Dirty Volcano was in full view of the rest of the defensive 
line, but the local troops failed to give the North Staffordshire 
any support or assistance. It was subsequently ascertained 
that the two Armenian battalions who should have been in 
support at Baladjari Station were not there, while it was said 
that the local artillery failed to open fire owing to the absence 
of all their officers. About 70 rifles of the North Staffordshire 
and 70 of the Warwicks moved out in lorries from Baku about 
2.30 p.m. under command of Major Ley (North Staffordshire), 
but it was not till about 4.30 p.m. that they and a section of the 
8th Field Battery, which had only reached Baku the previous 
day, arrived on the scene, bdng followed soon after by the 
company of the Worcestershire. 

During the attack on Dirty Volcano, Lieutenant Craig’s 
company of the North Staffordshire near Digya received orders 
to support an Armenian battalion which was holding the hill 
immechately west of Binagadi ; but on arriving near the hill 
about 2.15 p.m. found that it had been evacuated. Pushing 
on, however, they reached the crest as an enemy party, about 
250 strong, occupied the lower northern slopes ; and these the 
North Staffordshire drove back with heavy loss. Soon after- 
wards, the enemy, having re-formed, made another attack ; 
but this was beaten back without difficulty and the enemy 
fell back to cover out of range. In this affair the North 
Staffordshire suffered ten casualties, including Lieutenant 
Craig and another officer wounded. The hill they had occupied^ 
was christened Stafford Hfll. 

It was not until he reached the railway line on the Digya 
road that Major Ley learnt from a Russian officer that Dirty 
Volcano had bem lost. No other information could be obtained 
from this officer, but Major Ley’s interpreter informed him 
that the North StaffordsMre company from the Volcano was 
about half a mile from the derricks at its foot. To this point 
Major Ley sent the party of North Staffordshire which had 
come out with him m lorries ; ahd he ordered his Warwickshire 
party to occupy some rising ground about 2,000 yards due east 
of the Volcano. He himself proceeded to the latter point, 
which was christened Warwick Castle, and saw Lieutenant 
Craig’s company of North Staffordshire occupying Stafford 
Hill. In the meantime the “ lorry ” party of North Stafford- 
shire, coming under fire, had reached within half a mile of Dirty 
Volcano derricks, when it was ascertained that the, survivors 
from the Volcano had fallen back to the northward of Baladjari ; 
and here they had been joined by the Worcestershire company 
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from Baku, who prolonged their line to the left. Major Ley 
decided to hold the line Stafford HiH-Warwick Castle- 
Baladjari Station, his action being subsequently confirmed by 
Colonel Faviell, who at 5 p.m. received orders to move out 
from Baku and take command of the British troops on the 
Baladjari-Digya line. At 9 p.m., the remainder of the 8th 
Field Battery, which had arrived at Baku that day, also reached 
the position. 

The Warwicks (three companies) at Digya had not been 
engaged ; but in the evening one of their companies moved up 
on the left of the local troops holding the line east of Binagadi 
Lake, so as to close part of the gap existing between them and 
Binagadi village. 

From the 27th to the 29th August the enemy displayed 
little activity beyond some artillery fire. Colonel Faviell 
took advantage of the interval to improve his defensive line, 
including the emplacement of seven more machine guns and the 
formation of a post held by seventy North Staffordshire under 
Lieutenant Russell in the low ground between Warwick Castle 
and Baladjari village. As Colonel Faviell reported on the 
28th, however, this line though naturally strong was anjrthing 
but secure. Though some of the gaps between the &itish 
posts were partly fihed by local troops— who were not, however, 
properly entrenched — ^the line was too extended for the troops 
available for its defence. The only reserves were furnished 
by local troops ; but, as these could not be relied on, a serious 
attack could hardly fail to capture any of the British posts. 
Much remained to be done in the way of inter-communication, 
a second line of defence was required, and, as soon as reinforce- 
ments made it possible a British battalion should be kept in 
reserve. 

Considerable movement among enemy troops was observed 
on the 30th August ; and next morning they attacked. The 
first assault was made against Stafford Hill, where the North 
Staffordshire company, 80 strong under Lieutenant Petty, 
held trenches just below the crest line faciilg north, north-west, 
and west, while some local troops had been detailed to hold a 
trench at the south-west comer. A line of wire entanglement, 
which ran along the foot of the hill about five hundred yards 
from the trenches, had just been more or less completed by an 
Armenian working party. But there was much dead ground ; 
and the local troops abandoned the south-western trench, 
which commanded the valley between Stafford Hill and the 
hiH immediately east of Dirty Volcano. 


( 19465 ) 
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The North Stafiordshire drove back a strong enemy patrol 
just before sunrise, i.e., about 5.30 a.m. ; but soon after this 
about 500 Turkish infantry were seen massing for attack at 
the foot of the western slopes of Stafford Hill. They were 
supported by about twelve field and mountain guns and by 
several machine guns firing from behind shields in the open. 
The British 8th Field Battery came into action,* and the 
Warwicks gave what support they could with rifles and 
machine guns from Warwick Castle. But their fire in this 
direction was much restricted by the existence of many oil- 
derricks ; and the enemy managed to work gradually up the 
western and northern sides of Stafford Hill, enfilading many 
of the Staffordshire trenches. 

At an early stage in the attack. Lieutenant Petty sent to 
ask the Russian commander of the reserve of two local 
battalions in Binagadi village to assist by making a counter- 
attack. But although it appeared to our ofi&cers that this 
could easily have been done, it was not attempted till too late. 
The forward observing of&cer of the 8th Field Battery was 
forced by the advancing Turks to leave his post on Stafford 
Hill and it was some time before another observing officer 
reached Warwick Castle. Lieutenant Petty was killed and 
many of his men either killed or wounded ; and it was only 
with difficulty that the North Staffordshire continued to hold 
on in the hope that the local troops in Binagadi village, to 
whom Colonel Faviell had also sent an urgent request for 
support, would come to their assistance. By 8 a.m., however, 
it became clear that the hill was no longer tenable ; and, some 
forty per cent, of their number having been killed or wounded, 
the North Staffordshire company feU back on Warwick Castle. 
Officers and men had displayed great gallantry and had only 
failed to hold their ground through lack of support. 

At 6 a.m. Colonel Faviell had sent an order for the head- 
quarters and one company of the Warwicks to move from 
Digya to the centre of the Binagadi oil derricksf and remain 
there in reserve. But the order did not reach the Warwickshire 
headquaters till 6.45 a.m. raid they and “ B ” Company did 
not reach the neighbourhood of the derricks till 8 a.m. Even 
then they could not get into communication with brigade' 

* One section was in position near Binagadi village during the attack on 
Stafford Hill, but its subsequent position and that of the remainder of the 
battery are not given in the records, though they were evidently north of 
Baladjari. It is noteworthy that this battery was then much below its proper 
•establishment. 

t Apparently rather over a mile south of Binagadi village. 
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headquarters, so they remained in ignorance of the situation. 
But, seeing some local troops retiring, half “ B” Company 
moved out and covered their retirement, coming under some 
hostile machine gun and rifle fire at about 1,400 yards range. 

The local troops in Binagadi village appear about this time 
to have made an attempt to move toward the eastern slopes 
of Stafford HiU. But it was too late and the movement was 
unsuccessful. About 8.30 a.m. Turkish infantry were seen 
swarming over the top of Stafford HUl and the second forward 
observing officer of the 8th Field Battery reached Warwick 
Castle just in time to turn the guns on to them with good 
effect. By this time the section of the battery at Binagadi 
had been obliged to withdraw hastily, as enemy infantry had 
got within one hundred yards. 

About 10 a.m. the Turks advanced from Stafford Hill against 
Warwick Castle, which was held by a Warwickshire company 
and the survivors from Stafford Hill. An Armenian battalion 
on the left of the Warwicks retired at once, leaving this flank 
open ; and by 11 a.m. the enemy had worked round three sides 
of the position, being then within forty yards of its northern 
face. Its evacuation was clearly necessary if the garrison was 
to evade capture or annihilation. Withffiawal to the south 
eastward was therefore ordered and was successfully carried 
out under the covering fire of Lieutenant Russell’s party of 
North Staffordshire ordered forward for the purpose. 

A further short retirement to the south was made and the 
whole line re-formed. The 5th Russian Battalion* is mentioned 
in the war diaries as having done very well in this retirement, 
the only instance in which the local troops took any effective 
part in the fighting. The others had all retired across the 
railway line, the first place where it was found possible to rally 
any of them. 

The line of defence now ran northward from Baladjari' 
village to near the Binagadi derricks and thence to Digya. 
But there were large gaps in the line, which the few weak 
companies of British infantry and the 5th Russian Battalion 
(about 150 strong) were insufficient to fill, and there was no 
reserve; Colonel FavieU reported this unsatisfactory state 
of affairs and obtained permission to fall back after dark to a 
line along the railway embankment from Baladjari to the west 
end of the Beyuk salt marsh, leaving two compades of the 
Warwicks still at Dig 5 ?a. The total British casualties for the 


* Apparently this was one of the battalions from Binagadi villages 
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day amounted to 44, most of which had occurred on Stafford 
Hill ; * and all reports agreed that the enemy's losses had been 
considerable. 

General Dunsterville, who had been at the front during the 
attack on Stafford Hill, wrote a letter that afternoon to the 
Baku Government giving his opinion of the military situation. 
He recapitulated how, in reply to an invitation to assist, he 
had brought as many troops as possible to Baku, and that 
though the small size of the force had occasioned disappointment 
in Baku, he had never promised to bring any exact numbers. 
He explained the British difficulties and showed how it had 
become necessary to divert some troops, intended for Baku, 
to meet a Turkish advance which threatened to isolate his 
force by cutting his line of communication ; and he said that no 
great additional reinforcement of British troops was to be 
expected. He went on to describe how that morning most 
of the Baku troops had retired instead of fighting and how, 
in consequence, it would shortly be necessary to withdraw to 
the railway line, the last possible position for defence. He 
considered that even then the town and port could be saved 
if the Baku troops developed — ^what they did not then possess — 
the spirit to fight and the determination not to yield. But if 
they continued to retire whenever they came under fire, further 
defence would be a waste of time and life. While he was 
wilting with his troops to continue the defence to the bitter 
end, it was quite hopeless to endeavour to do so with troops 
who had no intention of fighting 

That night, a Council of War, consisting of aU the various 
Committees, and attended by General Dunsterville, sat for 
many hours without achieving anything useful. 

The next morning a force of about 600 Turkish infantry 
accompanied by a large body of irregular cavalry attacked 
the Digya sector, which was held by Russian and Armenian 
battalions with two companies of the Warwicks in reserve. 
The loss of Stafford HiU and Warwick Castle had weakened 
the position at Digya and during the night 31st August/lst 

* The efEective strength at Baku of the 39th Infantry Brigade on the night 
31st August-lst September was : 



British Officers. 

British other ranks. 

Brigade Headquarters 

4 

84 

9th Royal Warwickshire 

. . 16 

437 

7th North Staffordshire 

.. 13 

425 

9th Worcestershire .. 

.. 4 

102 

Total 

.. 37 

1,048 
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September the British had repeatedly but unsuccessfully 
advised Colonel Stepanoff in command to withdraw. The 
enemy attack commenced at about 6 a.m. and the Russians 
and Armenians only held on to their positions for about an 
hour, when they retired hurriedly, leaving the Warwicks isolated 
and with both flanks uncovered. These two companies then 
fell back steadily and gradually, fighting a rear-guard action, 
for some three iniles towards the point where the Baku-Digya 
road crossed the railway. But before they could reach it, they 
ran short of ammunition and a number of their men were cut 
ofl by enemy cavalry. When finally about noon they reached 
the railway, 4 ofi&cers and 67 other ranks were missing. 

By this time the British infantry were all very tired men. 
Ever since their arrival in Baku they had been on constant 
duty day and night, generally in the front line ; they had seldom 
had the full, or kind of, ration they were used to ; and they had 
found the moist heat very enervating. General DunstervUle 
discussed the whole situation with General Lewin, who had 
just arrived in Baku for a short visit, and came to the conclusion 
that it was usdess to continue the defence and that he must 
withdraw the British troops from Baku. He informed the 
Baku Government of his conclusions and requested them to 
meet him that afternoon {1st September). At 4 p.m. he 
addressed the assembled committees, informing them that he 
considered that Baku could not be saved from the Turks and 
that to continue its defence would only involve unnecessary loss 
of life. The British troops had hitherto done all the fighting, 
as the local troops had consistently failed to assist or support 
them ; and he was about to give orders to his men to withdraw 
from the line. He gave this warning so that the Baku 
authorities could fill the gaps with their own troops ; but he 
recommended them to make terms with the enemy at once. 
In conclusion, he urged them to take inunediate action and 
not to waste time in making speeches and passing resolutions. 
He then left them for an hour to come to a decision. 

His speech caused considerable anger and consternation. 
But it failed to achieve the desired effect ; for when he returned 
m an hour's time, the assembly was stiU engaged in useless 
talking. He begged them to act and again left them for an 
hour, only to find on his return that they were stUl passing 
resolutions without showing any signs of taking definite action. 
As he felt that under such concfltions it would be unfair to the 
inhabitants to desert them, he decided to allow his troops to 
remain, contenting himself with sending a warning note to 
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the dictators * To this they replied that the British troops 
could only be permitted to leave the town at the same time 
and on the same terms as their own troops and after the 
evacuation of non-combatants. 

In the meantime, on the 28th August — ^before news of the 
Turkish attack on the 26th reached him — General Cobbe, 
referring to a report he had received from his haison ofhcer 
who had left Baku on the 22nd, telegraphed his views on the 
Baku situation to the War Office. He estimated that when 
the whole of the 9th Worcestershire Regiment reached Baku, 
the total British force there would be about 2,000t and it would 
have to be fed from North Persia. The Turks opposite Baku 
numbered 5,300 regulars with 26 guns and 8,000 Tartar 
irregulars under Turkish officers ; another 1,000 regulars were 
due there ; of 6,400 German regulars with 20 guns in the Poti- 
Tiffis area, probably 4,000 with the guns could reach Baku 
within a month ; and, if more troops were required, the Turks 
had another 5,000 men and 50 guns available, who could also 
get there within a month. 

The extrication of the British from Baku would be extremely 
difficult, especially if they ware defeated, and this seemed 
ultimately certain. In the meantime General DunsterviHe 
had failed to obtain control of the shipping, his presence at 
Baku appeared to be harmonising the Turco-German differences, 
and Russian reinforcements from outside Baku seemed imlikely 
to materialise. Consequently General Cobbe had asked General 
Dunsterville if he considered that the force in Baku could 
withstand a Turco-German attack ; and, if not, how he proposed 
to carry out his orders to obtain and arm shipping for the control 
of the Caspian and to prepare for the ultimate withdrawal of 
his troops from Baku. 

The War Office telegraphed in reply on the 31st August 
expressing entire concurrence in the views expressed and m 
the orders sent to General DunsterviHe. But they suggested 
that he should also be instructed to destroy the oil-plant at 
Baku before withdrawal, if it could be done without com- 
promising his troops. 

General Marshall, who arrived back from leave on the 1st 
September, informed the War Office that day that, owing to 
the Turkish concentrations at Tabriz and Sauj Bulag, he had 


♦In tins connection see the snmmary of General Dnnsterville's official 
telegraphic report of 1st September given hereafter, 
t He did not then hnow how weak the units were. 
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withheld* the fourtE'battalion of the 39th Brigade and the 
2nd Field Battery, both of which General DunsterviUe had 
asked should be sent to Baku.f General DunsterviUe had been 
ordered to evacuate that place at once and had been told that 
no more reinforcements would be sent him. His troops were 
to be withdrawn to EnzeU, but he might increase the garrison 
of Krasnovodsk up to a battalion and a battery. This latter 
order w^ modified next day by instructions that he was to be 
guided in calculating the size of the force at Krasnovodsk, for 
the defence of which he would be responsible, by the probability 
that the force would have to depend for supplies on North-West 
Persia and by the numbers of ships at his (Usposal. To obtain 
ships was, he was told, of the utmost importance, 

In the meantime, the Trans-Caspian force opposing the 
advance of the Bolsheviks from Merv had been re in forced in 
their position at Kaakha by about 500 rifles of the 19th Punjabis, 
sent by General MaUeson from Meshed. On the 28th August 
a Bolshevik attack in force was beaten back with heavy loss. 
In this action most of the local troops fled, leaving the Punjabis 
to bear the brunt of the fighting ; and the gaUant conduct of 
the latter combined with the pusillanimity displayed by many of 
the Bolshevik force, mainly contributed to the successful 
result. Next day a company of the l/4th Hampshire, which 
had recently reached Krasnovodsk from Enzeli, joined the 
force at Kaakha ; and a section of the 44th Field Battery, 
which reached Krasnovodsk from Enzeli on the 2nd September, 
reached Kaakha on the 4th. 

On the 1st September General DunsterviUe telegraphed to 
Baghdad that he was doubtful if it would be possible to save 
Baku. This telegram, which was delayed in transit and was 
repeated to the War Office by General MarshaU on the 4th, 
crossed the telegram from Iflie latter ordering evacuation. 
General Dunstervflfle said that the delay in arrival at Baku of 
British remforcements had given the enemy the initiative and 
that oru: troops had been forced back to the last line of defence. 


* In point of fact the order had been sent before General Marshall arrived 
back, but he confirmed it. 

t On the 3rd September the Commander-in-Chief in India telegraphed to the 
War Office offering the opinion that the Turkish force at Sauj Bulag was 
primarily a fiank guard, which, as it could be met by reinforcements to 
Kermanshah and Hamadan from railhead, hardly seemed to justify the with- 
holding of reinforcements from Baku. Moreover, in General Monro's opinion 
the movement of remforcements towards Enzeli would have been useful 
towards meeting an enemy advance from Tabriz. 
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He had 900 British troops* and about 1,000 Russians on whom 
he could rely, the remainder of the Baku force being negligible. 
The enemy had about 6,000 regulars and 8,000 irregulars and 
the town swarmed with enemy s 3 unpathisers and agents. 
Although he had kept the War Office orders secret, the Baku 
authorities were beginning to think that our only object was 
to destroy the oil wells, gain control of the fleet and then 
abandon them after removing their only means of making 
terms with the enemy — ^a reply to their appeal for assistance 
which they regarded as dishonourable. It was consequently 
difficult for him to obtain any concessions or arrange for the 
oil destruction. But he was consistently pressing for ships 
on which to mount naval guns and he had at last been allotted 
two on the condition that their crews remained Russian. He 
had stated all along that it was impossible to control the fleet 
or to deny the oil fields to the enemy unless we continued to 
hold Baku ; and he trusted that H.M. Government were rmder 
no illusions on the subject and were aware that if Baku fell 
we should incur odium and accusations of bad faith. 

After the 1st September the Turks did not renew their 
attacks for nearly a fortnight, though they carried on inter- 
mittent artillery bombardments of the town and wharves, 
their fire being specially directed on the British headquarters. 
On the 3rd September General DunsterviUe telegraphed that 
he had made preparations for evacuation, but that the local 
government had informed him that the British troops could 
only be permitted to leave Baku on the same terms and at the 
same time as their own troops. On the 4th he reported that his 
refusal to recognise control over British troops by the local 
government had achieved a salutary effect ; ten ships had been 
placed at his disposal for arming, subject to the condition 
that only the gun-crews should be British. On the 5th he 
telegraphed that he had received the order to withdraw, but 
considered it impossible to do so under the guns of the fleet. 
He also said that Bicharakoff had captured Petrovsk and had 
promised to send 1,000 infantry to Baku within a week. The 
local situation appeared more promising and General Dimster- 
vflle had told the local government that he would remain with 
them to the end, withdrawing only if matters became hopeless. 

* In addition to the 900' odd rifles of the Warwickshire, Staflordshire and 
Worcestershire battalions, there were the Headquarters 39th Infantry Brigade, 
the 8th Field Battery, three armoured cars of A Squadron Dunsterforce 
Armoured Car Brigade, half a machine gun company formed by the same 
brigade, a platoon 1 /4tli Hampshire and two aeroplanes. 
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He again laid emphasis on the great value of Baku and said 
that if the remainder of the 391E Infantry Brigade were sent 
him there was a possibility of saving the town. It should be 
noted that these telegrams of the 4th and 5th, together with 
one sent on the 6th, giving the probable dates of arrival of 
Bicharakoff’s reinforcements, were delayed in transit and did 
not reach Baghdad till the 9th September. Another telegram 
sent by General DunstervUle on the 5th was not, however, 
delayed. In this he asked for the despatch of reinforcements 
to Baku and he was told at once in reply by General Marshall 
that no more troops would be sent him and that his orders for 
withdrawal still held good. 

On the 5th September our advanced post on the Tabriz road, 
consisting mainly of irregulars holding a point about forty-five 
miles north-west of Misineh, was attacked and driven back for 
about ten miles to the south-eastward by an enemy force about 
800 strong. Small bodies of British reinforcements were sent 
out in support, but the enemy developed a strength of about 
2,000 with two guns and steacdly pushed back our force (which 
most of the irregulars deserted), occupying Turkmanchai on 
the 7th and Mianeh on the 9th. Our troops, by then numbering 
about 50 sabres, 6 guns, 350 infantry, two armoured cars and 
260 levies, then took up a position on the Kuflan Kuh, which 
though naturally strong was too extensive for this force to hold. 

Before returning to the description of events at Bsiku, a short 
digression is necessary to give an accoimt of some correspon- 
dence which took place at this time between London, Simla and 
Mesopotamia regarding plans for increasing the British force in 
North-West Persia and for countering the enemy’s plans in 
that direction. 

On the 28th August the War Office telegraphed pointing out 
that the extension of the railway to Pai Taq would reduce the 
road distance to Enzeli to about 446 miles. They were sending 
out 1,300 Ford vans and 500 Peerless lorries ; * and General 
Marshall was to make every effort to reduce his transport in 
the Hilla area, to obtain local transport and to get fuel supplies 
from the Caspian, 

They suggested that' the roads from Hamadan to Zenjan 
and Bijar and from Kermanshah to Sehneh should be improved 
so as to allow of preparations for meeting a hostile advance 
on or about the line Zenjan-Bijar-Sehneh, where works of 

* Lorries had proved more useful than Ford vans on the Persian road during 
the summer, but would not be so in winter when the roads would become 
heavy with rain and snow. 
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defence should be undertaken and depots of stores and munitions 
should be formed. In conjunction with these measures a 
railway should be developed from the Diyala, preferably north 
of the Jabal Hamrin, towards the head-waters of the Little 
Zab, with the object of maintaining a force to act offensively 
against the flank of any Turkish force advancing from Urmia — 
Tabriz against Sehneh — ^Zenjan. The War Office went on to 
suggest the route for this line to follow, whether it was wholly 
railway or composed partly of rail, road and ropeway. 

It was also desirable, they said, for the ultimate seciuity 
of the Hamadan-Kazvin road to develop at least a road line 
of communication from Ahwaz (in Arabistan), or Amara, to 
Hamadan ; and they asked that reliable technical information 
should be obtained as to its possibihties and best alignment. 
They concluded by saying that the future priority of railway 
construction in Mesopotamia was to be : (i) extension to Pai 
Taq, (ii) extension towards Kirkuk, (iii) Nasiriya-Hilla.* 

On the 2nd September the Conunzinder-in-Chief in India 
telegraphed his views on the War Office proposals. On the 
assumption that the enemy’s first objective after Baku would 
be to obtain control of the Caspian, he considered that the 
enemy’s main effort in North-West Persia would be directed 
along the Tabriz-Mianeh road or along the road north of 
it through Ardebil to Astara on the Baku-Enzeli road. It 
appeared to him that, having regard to various topographical, 
pohtical and military considerations, (which he det^ed), the 
Turkish force about Urmia was only a flank guard. Con- 
sequently he was of opinion that we should concentrate, before 
winter set in, on the improvement of the route to Enzeli and 
on the defence of the sector securing our position against attack 
on the Tabriz road west of Zenjan and of the coast road north- 
west of EnzeE, with such counter-offensive measures as 
opportunity might offer. The preparation of the Zenjan-Bijar- 
Sehneh line should, he considered, be regarded as a secondary 
matter, except in so far as it could be executed by purely local 
labour. 

He did not agree with the proposed construction of a railway 
from the Diyala towards the head-waters of the Little Zab, 
owing to the military operations and dispersion of force it 
would aitail, to its length through hilly country delaying 
construction, to its limited effect and to its vulnerability to 
enemy attack from the Mosul direction. 

* The raUway to Tikrit wae completed on the 1st September except for the 
watering arrangements. 
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The line of communcation from Ahwaz to Hamadan, with 
Mohammerah as its starting point, had definite strategic and 
economic advantages. But careful investigation in India of 
the project, both then and previously, led to the definite 
conclusion that only a railway could make it an effective 
communication ; and for the construction of thi s at least a 
year would be required. 

General Marshall telegraphed his reply on the 5th September. 
With the transport promised by the War Office and assuming 
that by March 1919 the railway to Pai Taq, as well as the 
rope-way to the top of the pass, had been completed, he 
would probably be able to deliver 100 to 120 tons a day at 
Enzeli. 

Contracts had been made locally to keep the Kazvin-Zenjan, 
Hamadan-Zenjan and Hamadan-Bijar roads in order and the 
Hamadan-Sehneh road had been made fit for motor traffic. 
But the Kermanshah-Sehneh road was bad even for pack 
transport and there was no local labour available to repair 
it. The preparations outlined by the War Office would be 
taken in hand whenever local transport became available. 

General Marshall then entered into details of the various 
difficulties attending the construction of a railway towards 
the head-waters of the Little Zab and of a line of communication 
to Hamadan from the south. He was unable to recommend 
either of these projects and he considered that, to maintain 
a force of any material size in North-West Persia, all our 
energies should be devoted to developing the route via 
Kermanshah and Hamadan. 

Local supplies for the winter in Persia had, he said, been 
estimated as sufficient for 14,000 men and 2,500 animals, but 
owing to lack of transport the maintenance of a force of this 
size, in case of continued operations, could not, for the time 
being, be guaranteed. He recommended that when the trans- 
port situation became easier two infantry brigades should 
be concentrated at Hamadan and Kazvin, w'hich, with the 
oliier arms ‘then in Persia and the two infantry battalions on 
the line of communication west of Hamadan, would be the 
total force that he could supply during the winter. This dis- 
position was, he considered, the one best suited to meet iffie 
most probable enemy movement, i.e., from Tabriz on Kazvin. 
But, tin his own transport facilities had greatly improved, the 
enemy would be able to concentrate superior forces on that 
line. Should this happen our troops would withdraw slightly 
westward so as to menace the right flank of any hostile move. 
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If this view was concurred in, he recommended that the 
dangerously exposed detachments at Enzeli and Resht should 
be withdrawn and that if the detachment at Krasnovodsk could 
not be sent back to him it should be administered by General 
Malleson. 

On the 9th September, on receipt of the delayed telegrams 
of the 4th, 5th and 6th from Baku, General Marshall telegraphed 
to General Dunsterville that it was difficult to understand the 
situation at Baku thoroughly but that he did not seem to be 
attempting to carry out General Marshall's orders for with- 
drawal and that accordingly events in the whole of Persia were 
likely to be compromised. On hearing next day of this action 
by General Marshall,* the Commander-in-Chief in India at 
once telegraphed his views to the War Office as follows. General 
Dunster'v^e appeared to be holding his own, to be improving 
his position in Baku and to have obtained possession of a portion 
of the Caspian fleet. Bicharakoff's success at Petrovsk offered 
sufficient prospect of his ability to reinforce Baku to justify 
considerable risk in retaining our troops there. In fact his 
troops might then have reached Baku. After General Dunster- 
viUe's undertaking to remain with the Baku people to the end 
and in view of the impossibility of his withdrawal, except with 
the assent of the fleet, General Monro did not agree with General 
Marshall's action in again reminding General Dunsterville of 
the orders to withdraw, nor did he understand how the latter's 
action could compromise events in the whole of Persia. General 
Monro recognised, however, that there might be good reasons 
of which he was unaware for General Marshall's action. Unless 
however, the War Office considered these very convincing, it 
was for consideration whether General Marshall should not be 
urged to reinforce Enzeli with all available troops in readiness 
to take advantage of any favourable development in the 
situation at Baku. This chance of retrieving our position on 
the Caspian, thereby securing a short sea-line of communica- 
tion between Baku and Enzeli, would enable us to act on 
interior lines against the Turkish wings at Baku and Tabriz.! 

On the 10th September General Marshall telegraphed that 
he had received no further report from General Dunsterville 
but that Colonel Clutterbuck, who was sick and had left Baku 
on the evening of the 6th, gave the following information at 
Enzeli on the 7th, The hostile bombardment had been renewed 

. * General Marshall’s reports to the War Office were always repeated to 
India. 

t This telegram does not appear. to have been repeated to General Marshall.. 
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on the 6th after having ceased for two days, during which the 
enemy’s movements had been screened by dust storms. On 
the 6th rumours were current that the enemy was withdrawing 
and our patrols reached Binagadi and Digya without meeting 
any Turks, while, to the west of Baku, an Allied detachment 
reported the departure of large railway trains up-country. The 
Baku Government had received a letter from the Moscow 
Government saying that the latter had appealed to Germany 
against a Turkish occupation of Baku and that Germany had 
promised that she and not Turkey would occupy the town. 
BicharakofE’s troops were expected but had not arrived. 

General Marshall added that he had received no confirmation 
of the alleged Turkish withdrawal. He also said that Turkish 
patrols had entered Mianeh, our detachment having withdrawn 
to the Kuflan Kuh position, and that on the Bijar line there 
was no change. Next day he reported that the North-West 
Persia situation was serious, hostile raiding parties having been 
reported nine miles south-west of our Kuflan position. 

On the 9th September General Dunsterville sent two telegrams 
to General Marshall, repeating them to the War Of&ce, who 
received them on the 1 1th. In the first he said that the tactical 
situation at Baku was entirely due to the delay in sending him 
troops and he deprecated strongly the idea of abandoning Baku. 
In the second — ^which he sent in reply to General Marshall’s 
telegram of the 5th saying that no more troops would be sent 
to Baku and that the order for withdrawal from there held 
good — he stated that evacuation in unarmed ships was im- 
possible under the guns of a hostile fleet. The Baku Govern- 
ment had decided not to surrender the town and he had no 
alternative but to stand by them. He believed that a successful 
defence was possible for the following reasons. The defensive 
position was exceedingly strong and could be made impregnable 
with reliable troops. The Turkish force was demoralised by 
the heavy losses among its best troops. The Allied success in 
France was affecting the situation in the Caucasus, where the 
Georgians were persistently reported to have risen against 
the Armans and a force of Armenians was said to be closely 
threatening the railway bridge over the Kura river. Even if 
German troops were not withdrawn from the Caucasus to meet 
the situation in France, it was improbable that, with Georgians 
and Armenians in insurrection and threatening their lines of 
communication, the enemy could send to Baku the number 
previously estimated. Baku had guns, ammunition and war 
material as good as anything the enemy could bring against 
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it ; and, having command of the sea, its Government 
could move troops and supplies there without opposition. 
Bicharakoff's first echelon had arrived that day and he promised 
5,000 men in another fortnight. Lenkoran had 4,000 men 
ready to move. Reorganisation of the Baku forces would 
produce about 3,000 reliable troops. So that, with the backing 
of one British brigade, he confidently believed that the above 
force could hold Baku against anything the enemy could bring 
against it. The alternative was complete disaster and the 
permanent loss of aH objects we had been working for. 

On the 11th the War Office telegraphed to General Marshall 
that, having regard to the situation reported in his telegram 
of the 10th, i.e., Colonel Clutterbuck's report, H.M. Government 
considered that, for the time being, British troops should hold 
on to Baku. They were also anxious that the British force 
on the Hamadan-Enzeli road should be increased at an early 
date. 

On the 12th September, General Marshall informed the War 
Office that he was sending General Thomson, commanding 14th 
Division, to take command in North-West Persia and was 
ordering to Baku the remainder of the details of the three 
British infantry battalions there, some naval ratings and some 
Ford vans. But an outflanking advance that day by 1,500 
Turks with four guns, which obliged the British detachment 
on the Kuflan Kuh to evacuate its position and retire in the 
direction of Zenjan, led him to modify these orders. General 
Marshall reported that, though the British detachment was 
too weak to stop the Turkish advance, this could be delayed 
sufficiently to enable him to draw in to Kazvin the troops 
between there and Enzeli, so as to avoid the risk of their being 
cut off ; and that consequently only those details of the 39th 
Infantry Brigade which were between Kazvin and Enzeli 
would go to Baku. General Marshall added that he had for 
some time been collecting local transport to enable him to send 
reinforcements to North-West Persia and that in three days 
time he would be able to despatch, from railhead, two infantry 
battalions and drafts, which should reach Hamadan four weeks 
later. 

By this time the force in Baku had been reinforced by 
headquarters and two companies 9th Worcestershire and by 
500 of Bicharakoff's men with ten machine guns. Good progress 
had been made in wiring and improving the defences, including 
the reorganisation of the telephone communications. But it 
had been found impossible to get the Armenian troops to 
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entrench themselves properly ; and, though some progress 
had been made with their training, their ^sciphne was still 
so bad that they could never be relied upon, either to take 
up their allotted positions or to remain in them.* The local 
pohtical situation had become more complex, as it was reported, 
first, that the fleet w'as negotiating with the enemy to surrender 
the British forcef and then, that the Armenians had opened 
negotiations to surrender the town after the withdrawal of 
the British force. The latter report was said to have so in- 
furiated the fleet that they threatened to bombard the Armenian 
quarter. They were also said to have the intention, in common 
with some of the other local parties, of deposing the local 
authorities altogether in favour of entire control by the British. 
In his book General DunsterviUe says that he considered this 
solution of the difficulties. But he realised that he had in- 
sufficient British officers with him to carry out the various 
necessary tasks ; and he had to rest content with the limited 
control he had already established.J 
It was difficult to gain any exact idea of the Turkish disposi- 
tions and intentions ; and, though the enemy had no aircraft, 
observation by our two aeroplanes 'and by the two Russian 
seaplanes was much hampered by the continuous hot winds 
and dust storms. At the beginning of September the Turks 
began concentrating men a short distance westward of Baladjari, 
but most of these troops appeared to have moved elsewhere 
by the 6th and both Binagadi and Digya had been evacuated. 
During the second week of the month troops were again observed 
westward of Baladjari and south of Binagadi, but they were 
only seen in inconsiderable numbers. On the night of the 
12th/13th, however, an English-speaking Arab officer deserter 
came in and said that the enemy was preparing for a general 
attack, probably next day. He could not say on which part 
of the Ime the main attack was intended, though he thought 
it might be against our left. The 5th Caucasus, 15th and part 
of the 36th Caucasus Divisions formed the Turkish force 


* General DunsterviUe had tried to bring the local troops under proper 
discipline by linking three of their battalions with a British battalion, the 
brigades so formed being under the commander of the latter. But he met with 
much opposition and also objections to a British of&cer assuming command — 
though the local officers had not the necessary experience ; and the scheme 
was still under discussion when the end came, 
t The truth of this is uncertain. 

I Colonel Stokes had been appointed Chief of Staff to the local Commander- 
in-Chief and other British officers were in charge of the arsenal, the machine 
guns and the combined infantry of the defensive line. 
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opposite Baku and he estimated their maximum strength at 
7,000. AU the cavahy were irregulars, but the majority of 
the infantry were regulars.* He believed that there were 
thirty-two field or mountain guns with the force, though he 
hims elf had only seen four. The 5th Caucasus Division, which 
had been concentrated west of Baladjari, had moved over to 
the Turkish right and the 15th Division was, he beheved, being 
moved over to the left. The Turks, whose intelligence was bad, 
believed that there were in Baku 3,000 British, 4,000 Russians 
and 6,000 Armenians ; and feeling sure that the Armenians 
would not stand they meant to capture the town. If the 
attack failed this time, they would bring up the 10th Caucasus 
Division as a reinforcement. 

This information enabled Colonel Ke 3 rworth to make some 
preparation to meet an attack next day, though he was un- 
certain whether it would fall on his left or about Baladjari. 
It also led General DunsterviUe to countermand an operation 
against the enemy’s line of communication, which Colonel 
Rawhnson was to have left Baku on the 13th to carry out from 
Lenkoran. 

By 9.30 p.m. on the 13th September the general disposition 
of the troops holding the line of defence was as follows. West- 
ward of Bibi Eibat, ‘‘ A ” Company, North Staffordshire (about 
60 strong under Captain Bollington) held the left of the line, 
with an Armenian battalion (about 100 strong) in local reserve ; 
at Wolf’s Gap was a Russian detachment with two machine 
guns ; and Headquarters and “ C ” Company North Staftord- 
shire (about 80 strong) with 20 rifles Warwicks and Worcester- 
shire, under Major Ley, had just moved out from general 
reserve in the town and had occupied a commanding position 
in rear of “A ” Company, near a local battery of field guns 
and howitzers. Colonel Keyworth had sent out this reserve to 
meet the contingency of a night attack against his left, and 
meant to withdraw it in the early morning if not required. 

“ B ” Company, North Staffordshire, under Captain 
Turkington, apparently about 100 strong, wMch had just moved 
from local reserve south of Baladjari, held about eight hundred 
yards of the line north of Wolf’s Gap, near two batteries in 
position. Northward of them, for two-and-a-half miles or 
more, to the point forming the right of the Left Section of the 
defence, the line was held by Armenian troops, with two 


* He said that the Turks had not yet begun to employ the irregular infantry 
they had recruited. 
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Armenian battalions in recir, in reserve, at the headquarters 
of the Left Section of the defence (Colonel Beg Surab). 

Bicharakoff’s men held the left of the Right Section of the 
defence, which included the angle where the line turned east. 
On their right " A ” and “ C ” Companies of the Worcestershire 
held a line, about two miles long, which passed Baladjari 
Station and village, with “ B ” Company in local reserve. The 
Warwicks (less a company) continued the line to the right as 
far as the Beyuk Salt Marsh, their fourth company (100 strong 
under Captain Bushell) being in reserve at 39th Brigade Head- 
quarters on the Baku-Binagadi road about one-and-a-hal£ 
miles south of Baladjari. “ D ” Company of the North 
Staffordshire (50 strong under Major Havelock) was also in 
reserve about two miles west of Brigade Headquarters. Four 
field batteries, including one of howitzers and the British 8th 
Battery, were with the Right Section of the defence. 

On the right of the Warwicks, the south bank of the Beyuk 
Salt Marsh was held by an Armenian battalion and at the 
defile immediately to the east of it were posted four of the 
Dunsterforce armoured car machine guns. Two of the Dunster- 
force armoured cars were at Baladjari and the third was in 
reserve at Baku. The extreme right of the line, which was 
threatened by enemy mounted troops,, was covered by a force 
of about 500 Armenian infantry, a cavalry squadron, a battery 
and three Russian armoured cars. 

The above statement does not take into accormt the dis- 
positions of a large part of the local forces, as these were never 
known to the British and never accorded with' the orders issued 
to them. 

For about an hour after midnight (13th/14th September) 
firing was heard, apparently from about one-and-a-half miles 
north of Wolf's Gap. But no information was obtainable 
concerning it, and a patrol sent out by “ B ” Company North 
Staffordstoe found nothing to report. At 4.30 a.m. a con- 
siderable amount of firing was again heard from the same 
direction, but no information about it could be obtained ; 
and it gradually subsided, only to break out again in increased 
volume about an hour later. It had been a very dark and mkty 
night and, when day broke, the mist in the Wolf’s Gap region, 
which grew thicker for two or three hours, rendered it im- 
possible to see for any distance. AH the British commanders 
reported all quiet on their immediate fronts, so Colonel 
Keyworth asked for information from Major Dayrell, liaison 
officer with the headquarters of the Left Section of Defence. 

( 19465 ) 
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He replied that he thought that the enemy had broken the 
line to the north of Wolfs Gap and had gained the ridge over- 
looking the town. As this report was not verified, Colonel 
Keyworth ordered Captain Bolhngton (" A ” Company, North 
Staffordshire) to proceed to Wolf’s Gap and report on the 
situation. In the meantime. Major Ley, in conference with 
Major Dayrell, decided to move his reserve company towards 
Wolf’s Gap ; but before he could do so, he received orders 
(about 6.35 a.m.) from Colonel Keyworth to move back into 
the town. Captain Bolhngton had found all correct at Wolf's 
Gap and an official report to Colonel Keyworth from the 
Russian General Staff said that the fine was intact. At the 
same time Colonel Keyworth had received information from 
Colond FavieU that an enemy attack was developing against 
the Baladjari sector. In point of fact, though the Ime at Wolf’s 
Gap and for half-a mile north of it was intact, the enemy really 
had broken through about a mile or so further to the north. 

In the Baladjari sector, though the firing from the direction 
of Wolf’s Gap had been heard, all had been quiet till about 
6 a.m., 'when the Worcestershire drove back a small Turkish 
patrol seen in the vicinity of Warwick Castle. Not long after 
this several hundred of the enemy were seen advancing towards 
Baladjari and, though by about 7 a.m. they were checked by 
the fire of the Worcestershire and Warwick at a distance of 
about 1,200 yards from the line of defence, other enemy move- 
ments near Binagadi and the heavy firing from Wolf’s Gap 
direction showed Colonel FavieU that a serious attack was in 
progress. At 7.40 a.m. he heard from British headquarters 
that Major Ley’s reserve had been withdrawn to the town, 
but he could get no information regarding the situation on the 
left flank. He then informed Colonel Keyworth’s staff officer 
that from the heavy firing he concluded that the main attack 
was directed against Wolf’s Gap and that the attack on 
Baladjari was only a feint, which he could easily deal with. 

At 7.45 a.m. Colonel Keyworth, receiving definite information 
from Major DayreU that the enemy was in possession of the 
ridge norili of Wolf's Gap (from which the Armajian battalions 
were retreating), ordered him to get in touch with Major Ley 
and use the reserve to restore the situation. This Major 
DayreU was unable to do ; but Colonel Keyworth intercepted 
Major Ley before he reached the town with orders to move 
to the high ground to the south-west of the town, so as to prevent 
the enemy from extaiding his gains to the south and occupying 
the ri^e immediately above the town. 
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About 7 a.m. bullets had begun to come against the right 
rear of " B '' Company North Staffordshire to the north of 
Wolf's Gap and, as these increased in volume, the company 
was forced gradually to change front, till the whole faced 
roughly north-north-east. Hostile machine guns also came 
into action and at about 8 a.m. the company had to fall back 
to a ridge some 1,200 yards east of the crest hne. At this hour 
Captain BoUington, hearing by telephone from '' B " Company 
that it was surrounded* and then finding all communication 
with that company severed, sent rather more than half liis 
own company towards Wolf's Gap. But at 8.30 a.m., to save 
itself from being completely cut off, “ B " Company had been 
obliged to make a further retirement to a line immediately 
' west of the outskirts of the town. 

After a stiff up-hill climb. Major Ley's company reached 
the cemeteries, which were on the hills immediately above and 
to the south-west of the town, at 9,30 a.m. He encountered 
local troops retiring and he at once sent a party of about 40 
rifles to take up a position on a cemetery hill to his front, which 
local troops also began to occupy. He also sent a small party 
to join " B " Company, whom he could see on his right to the 
north-north-east. In this way a scattered line was formed 
facing roughly west, which closed the entrances to the town 
from the south and south-west and which was held by parties 
of the North Staffordshire with local troops collecting in between 
them. By this time Captain BoUington had concentrated 
the rest of '"A" Company and had taken up a line facing 
roughly north, which ran from the direction of Wolf's Gap 
towards the cemeteries, covering some local guns. Colonel 
Ke 3 Worth, meanwhile, had withdrawn the two armoured cars 
from Baladjari and had sent them to join the third car, to 
operate to the westward of the town. Here, boldly and skil- 
fully handled throughout the rest of the day, they did consider- 
able execution among the enemy. 

About 11 a.m., in face of an enemy attack in force and under 
orders from Colonel Keyworth, " A " Company fell back in 
good order and, making a detour, joined Major Ley's detach- 
ment. About the same hour Colonel Keyworth withdrew 
the Dunsterforce machine guns from their position eastward 
of the Be 3 nik Salt Marsh and sent them also to the left of the 
line. 


* An incorrect and apparently nnanthorised message sent by a signaller who 
was killed about that time. 
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In the Baladjari sector reports reached Colonel FavieU 
continuously from 8.45 to 9.45 a.m. that the enemy was collect- 
ing near Binagadi, while at 9 a.m. he heard from Major Havelock 
that the enemy, who had evidently penetrated the line north 
of Wolf’s Gap, had obliged Bicharakof’s infantry to throw 
back their left flank. At 9.45 a.m. Colonel Faviell, in accord- 
ance with instructions from Colonel Keyworth, ordered Captain 
Bushell to take his Warwickshire company (in reserve) and 
operate against the left of the enemy who had broken through 
to the North of Wolf’s Gap. Colonel Keyworth had said that 
the Russian General Staff was sending two local battalions to 
assist in this movement. But they never appeared ; and the 
Russian commander of the Right Section of defence sent in 
their place three Armenian companies and a hundred of 
Bicharakoff’s men. The Armenians broke under, shell fire ; 
but Captain Bushell’s company and Bicharakoff’s men, attacking 
with the greatest gallantry, became heavily engaged with 
superior numbers ; and they attained considerable success 
until the Warwickshire officers and many other ranks became 
casualties, when their progress came to an end. 

This countar-attack relieved the local situation temporarily, 
but at noon Colonel Faviell heard from Major Havelock, who 
was being joined by the survivors of Captain Bushell’s party, 
that he was urgently in need of reinforcements. Colonel 
Faviell then sent him the Worcestershire compamy which had 
previously been in local reserve at Baladjari. Telephonic 
communication with Major Havelock broke down and Colonel 
Favidl heard nothing further from him till 1.30 p.m., when he 
learnt that Major Ilavelock’s party had driven the Turks ofl 
the ridge. In the meantime Colonel Faviell had ordered the 
evacuation of Baladjari, as he had learnt that Bicharakoff’s 
men had begun to retire. The Worcestershire were directed 
to fan back to the main ridge on the south and east of Baladjari, 
the Russians were to withdraw to the high groimd near the 
Baku-Baladjari road to the left of the Worcestershire and the 
Warwicks were to remain where they were. On hearing of 
Major Havelock’s success, however, Colond FavieE tried to 
cancel these orders ; but he was imable to gain communication 
with the Russians and the movement proceeded. 

The retirement of the Worcestershire left a temporary gap 
on the left of the Warwicks, of which the enemy took immediate 
advantage to attack in that direction ; and at the same time 
he developed an attack against the Warwicks’ right, whence 
the Armenians at once retired. Undsr orders from Colonel 
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FavieU, the Warwicks held on for a time to enable the 8th 
Field Battery to withdraw and then fell back into line with 
the Worcestershire. During this time Major Havelock's party 
had again been heavily engaged and, deserted by most of the 
local troops, had been obliged to fall back in the direction of 
the town. Major Havelock himself was killed and many of 
his detachment were killed or wounded. About 3 p.m. the 
Russians on the left of the Worcestershire main body also 
retired. This necessitated the further retironent of the whole 
line, which fell back ^adually and slowly till about 5 p.m. 
when it reached the vicinity of the northern outskirts of the 
town. 

To return to the British left, where the Turkish pressure had 
been steadily maintained and where, owing to the amount of 
dead ^o\md, it had been impossible to observe their numbers 
and chspositions. They had brought several guns into action 
and from 10 a.m. onward shelled the Allied line heavily, 
especially directing their fire against the cemetery hill position ; 
and between 2 and 4 p.m. they gradually worked forward into 
a cemetery to the north-west of this position. From here 
their machine guns enfiladed the cemeteiy hill crest and under 
this fire the local troops suddenly retreated about 4 p.m. With 
insufiicient men to fiU the gaps they left. Major Ley felt that 
he had no option but to withdraw his men also. As, however, 
the enemy made no attempt to follow up our retirement, the 
local troops were able to rally and push uphill again with part 
of the North Staffordshire, to take up a final and last position. 

At 3 p.m. Colonel Ke 3 rworth came to the conclusion that, 
if they wished to avoid annihilation or capture, the British 
troops must evacuate Baku.* Colonel Stokes was sent for and 
the situation explained for the information of the Russian 
Conunander-in-Chief . After this the necessary orders for with- 
drawal were issued. Major Ley being instructedf to hold on to 
his position at all costs till 8.30 p.m. to enable the remainder 
of the troops to withdraw to the place of embarkation. 

In point of fact, the enemy appears to have been incapable 
of further serious effort anywhere after about 4 p.m. ; and the 
gallant tenacity of the British infantry had been so far successful 

♦General Dunsterville, halving learnt that the Russian Commander-in- 
chief considered further resistance impossible, had visited Colonel Keyworth's 
headquarters a little while before this and discussed the situation. Finding, 
however, that Colonel Keyworth considered that the position could be held 
till the evening, General Dunsterville left it entirely to his decision whether and 
when evacuation was necessary. 

•f This order reached Major Ley about 6.30 p.m. 
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that the Turks, whose losses are said to have been very heavy,* 
were unable to interfere with our withdrawal. The stand made 
by the three British battalions, totalling altogether less than 
1,000 rifles, is worthy of our highest admiration ; and senior 
British officers on the spot were of opinion that, had another 
1,000 British infantry been available as a reserve, the situation 
could have been restored. 

Only one of the two British aeroplanes present had been fit 
to take the air during the day ; and during its reconnaissance 
flight at dawn the clouds and mist had prevented identification 
of the enemy troops north of Wolf’s Gap. But its Lewis gun 
fire had been directed against enemy reserves halted on the 
western slopes of the Turkish ridge. During the morning two 
further reconnaissances were carried out and the enemy troops 
fired at, till mechanical trouble necessitated a return to the 
Baku aerodrome. This having been remedied, two further 
flints took place, when the enemy troops were again fired at 
from a height of 1,500 feet. The aeroplane was hit several 
times by enemy rifle and machine gun fire and at 3 p.m. both 
the British aeroplanes, being unfit for further immediate work, 
were ordered to be destroyed. 

The British casualties during the day amounted to about 
125, of which 50 occurred in the North Staffordshire, 40 in 
the Worcestershire and 26 in the Warwicks. That they were 
not greater, as was at first feared,t was mainly due to the 
ejctraordinarily bad shooting of the Turks. 

The plans for evacuation had been carefully drawn up before- 
hand and the actual withdrawal was carried out successfully 
and without special incident. It had been anticipated that the 
local inhabitants or troops, resenting the evacuation, might 
attempt to oppose it by force. But fhey did not do so until it 
was too late for them to stop it.* General Dunsterville notified 
the Dictators in the afternoon of his intention and they raised 
no objection at the time The sick and wounded with some 
other details embarked in the Kursk and Argo and the greater 
part of the force with General Dunsterville and his staff in the 
President Kruger, while munitions were loaded in the Armenian 
by Colond Rawlinson. 

By 10 p.m. all the men were on board the President Kruger, 
the Argo having already left and the Kursk being about to 
start. Two of the Dictators had just arrived at the wharf 

* Colonel Faviell estimated them at 2,000. 

t Owing to the darlmess and dispersion of the force, the totals were not 
known till after Enzeli had been reached. 
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-witli peronptory orders for the British troops to return to the 
line of defence. The enemy shelling had ceased, the Turks 
had not yet entered the town and the Baku people, they said, 
meant to continue the fight. But General Dunster^e refused 
to sacrifice more lives in a vain cause. Whereupon the 
Dictators said that the fleet would be ordered to sink his ships. 
General Dunsterville, however, decided to take this risk. He 
knew that it would take some time for the fleet, which had no 
searchlights, to receive and carry out these orders ; while even 
their obedience was uncertain, as they disliked the Dictators 
and were not unfriendly towards the British. The only real 
danger was from a guardship at the entrance of the port ; but 
she had no large guns and General Dunsterville hoped to pass 
her unseen in the dark. 

The departure of the President Kruger was delayed till past 
midnight by families of the crew ; but she got off at last and 
was just passing the guardship when one of her crew turned 
on all the electric lights. Tl^ led to a challenge from the 
guardship and to her opening fire, fortunately without effect. 
The three steamers carrying troops all reached Enzeli safely 
next day.* 

The Armenian followed the President Kruger and was hit 
by several small shells from the guardship ; but she managed 
to get through to Enzeli without loss of life. 

A certain amount of material had to be destroyed in Baku 
and the animals were handed over to Bicharakoff’s contingent ; 
but all the personnel and guns were safely brought away, 
thanks to the foresight and capacity of General Dunsterville, 
Commodore Norris and the officers under them. 

Baku had been taken by the Turks without German 
assistance. Colonel von der Goltz saysf that till the end of 
August the Germans had only a weak mixed brigade at Tiflis ; 
and, though reinforcements came by sea from South Russia, 
followed by a Bavarian cavalry brigade, great difficulties were 

* A fine testimony to the gallantry of the British at Baku is afforded by a 
document presented to General Dunsterville at Enzeli in the following terms ; 

We the Committee and crew of the S.S. Kursk have witnessed with 
intense admiration the heroic conduct of your brave British soldiers in the 
defence of Baku. We have seen them suffering wounds and death bravely 
in defence of our town, which our own people were too feeble to defend. It is 
wonderful to us that these fine fellows from that distant island in the North 
Sea should have come all this way to the Caspian and have given up their liv^ 
"there in the cause of honour and glory. We are so much impressed by their 
bearing and valour and by the ' whole episode of the British endeavours to 
save Baku from the Turks, that we wish to be at once taken over as a body 
and granted British nationality."' 

■f “ Meine Entsendungnach Baku." 
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encountered in landing them and moving them eastward. 
These difficulties were only just being overcome and an advance 
to Baku arranged when the news arrived that the Turks had 
taken that place. 

On hearing of the evacuation of Baku, the War Office 
tdegraphed to General Marshall on the 16th September, asking 
how much shipping was controlled by General Dunsterville 
and the enemy at Baku respectively, what damage was done 
at Baku before evacuation and whether any troops had been 
sent to ICrasnovodsk. They also asked General Marshall for 
his plans regarding North-West Persia and emphasised the 
increased importance to us of Krasnovodsk. 

In his reply on the 17th General Marshall said that he had 
asked for definite information regarding the shipping. He 
imderstood that we had taken over two ships for arming on 
the 13th and begun work on one of them ; whde on the previous 
day General Dunsterville had telegraphed from Enzeli that 
all ships at Baku had been ordered to Petrovsk or Astrakhan 
and that the fleet was pro-British and wished to come either 
under our control or that of Bicharakoff. General Dunsterville 
requested, however, that any action regarding Krasnovodsk 
might be taken before the attitude of the fleet possibly changed 
into one of hostility. Beyond putting the permanent wireless 
station at Baku completely out of action, no damage had been 
done before evacuation, though a subsequent report said that 
the oil reserves were on fire. No more troops had been sent 
to Krasnovodsk, where the maximum that could be supplied 
was said to be a battery and a battalion. General Malleson 
asked for ample ammunition for the battery, but General 
Marshall was unable to transport this to Krasnovodsk, and the 
guns at Kaakha had already expended much of what they had. 
India proposed that General Malleson should take over com- 
mand of Krasnovodsk. 

As regards his plans in North-West Persia General Marshall 
thought that a reconsideration of the situation there and in 
Trans-Caspia was necessary. We had narrowly escaped 
disaster at Baku, we had extremely small prospects of con- 
trolling the Caspian fleet — ^which would be useless without 
the oil fuel obtainable only from Baku — ^and we appeared to 
have only a very few merchant ships in our hands. Having 
regard to supply and maintenance difficulties he was opposed 
to sending more troops to Krasnovodsk and would even 
advocate the return to Persia of the detachments already sent 
there. The Turks about Sauj Bulag threatened the approaches 
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to Kermanshah and Hamadan, while south of Tabriz they were 
in considerable strength and had obhged our troops to evacuate 
the Kuflan Kuh, the strongest obstacle to their advance.* 
He would hke to withdraw all troops between Kazvin and 
Enzelif and to concentrate adequate fighting forces at Kazvin 
and Hamadan, with detachments at Zenjan, Bijar and Sehneh. 
This opinion, he said, was based mainly on the tactical situation 
influenced by the great difficulties of maintenance, which had, 
moreover, been increased by the influx of the Jelu refugees. 

In another telegram of the same day General Marshall said 
that he was recalling General Dunsterville and breaking up his 
Mission, whose persormel would be employed with the Urmia 
Brigade, and elsewhere in Persia, while all the troops in 
North Persia would come under the direct orders of General 
Thomson.! 

On the 18th September General Marshall repeated telegrams 
sent the previous day from Enzeli by General Dunsterville and 
Commodore Norris. General Dunsterville had promised to 
pay the Caspian fleet if it would join us and he hoped to receive 
a favourable reply after its representative had seen Bicharakoff 
at Petrovsk. Commodore Norris said that he could man three 
or four ships with British personnel, using Russians for the 
engine room ; that there was sufficient oil available at Enzeli 
and Krasnovodsk ; and that he could carry out his original 
orders if Enzeli was strbngly held with reasonable harbour 
defence. General Dunster^e said that, when we had the 
armed ships ready, there was no reason to fear the Caspian 
fleet, as it lacked unity of control and was short of ammunition. 
General Marshall added that he was sending orders for a naval 
party with guns, which had been stopped at Kazvin, to be sent 
to Enzeli at once, as well as other naval details from Basra 
and Baghdad. 

On the same day the War Of&ce telegraphed to General 
Marshall emphasising the importance to us of obtaining control 
of the Caspian and giving orders that Enzeli should not be 
evacuated unless military necessity absolutely compelled it as 
a last resort. § 


* In a previous telegram of the same date General Marshall had reported 
that the Turks about the Kuflan Kuh had made no further advance. 

t The evacuation of Enzeli was actually ordered on the 17th September 
and elicited strong protests from Commodore Norris. 

t General Fraser succeeded General Thomson in command of the 14th 
Division. 

§This order was repeated by General Marshall to General Thomson on 
the 19th. 
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Reports from Commodore Norris in the next few days showed 
that the fall of Baku, with its Centro-Caspian Government, 
had really facilitated his task as it removed the main obstruc- 
tion he had hitherto encountered. In fact, he found that the 
number of ships he could arm was limited only by the material, 
labour, personnel and time available. 

In Trans-Caspia the fall of Baku caused much anxiety to the 
local government, lest it might lead to the Turks crossing the 
Caspian and declaring a Jahad among the Mahomedan tribes in 
Turkestan and Central Asia. On the 11th September the 
Bolsheviks had attacked Kaakha but had been repulsed, owing 
largdy to the accurate and effective shooting of the British 
field gun's (44th Battery) ; and on the 18th the Bolsheviks 
again attacked this position, but, being unsuccessful, retired 
so disheartened that they made no further attacks for many 
months. General MaUeson had sent reinforcements of two 
squadrons 28th Light Cavalry, which were on their way there. 
But the British force there was still very weak in numbers and 
the situation had many elements of danger in it which would 
affect us materially in Afghanistan and India. On the 24th 
September the War Office, in consultation with the Admiralty, 
issued orders that steps must be taken immediately to gain 
control of the Caspian, by drastic measures if necessary. 

By the time these orders were received, Commodore Norris 
had already begun to make good progress towards organising 
both Enzeli and Krasnovodsk as naval bases, in collecting 
material and in other necessary arrangements. On the 27th 
September he reported that the Caspian fleet was disorganised 
and under the complete control of Bicharakoff ; that he proposed 
to ignore it as long as it was not hostile ; and that when his 
armed ships were ready he would take all further action required. 
The armed flotilla which he was preparing would ultimately 
comprise twelve ships, six of them being small vessels for 
inshore work; and on the 30th September General Marshall 
reported to the War Office that the first of these vessels would be 
ready by the 6th October and that work had commenced on a 
second vessel. 

Since the 12th September, the part of the 11th Caucasus 
Division which had forced our detachment to evacuate the 
Kuflan Kuh had made no attempt to advance in force further 
southward and was reported to be collecting supplies in the 
Mi^^ area. The general disposition of the remaining Turkish 
divisions in and around Trans-Caucasia was bdieved to be as 
follows. At Baku, 5th Caucasus, 15th and part of the 36th, 
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Divisions ; Alexandropol, 10th Caucasus, and part of the 36th, 
Divisions ; Erivan-Juha area, 9th Caucasus Division ; Dihnan- 
Umua, 12th Division ; Sauj Bulag, 5th Division, with 6th 
Division in detachments near there and towards Ruwandiz ; 
and the 37th Division at Batum. After the fall of Baku it 
was reported that the 10th Caucasus Division* was to come 
to Tabriz. A few days later it was reported from a reliable 
source that Nuri Pasha at Baku had received orders from Enver 
Pasha that of the seven regiments there, one was to remain at 
Baku, one was to clear the Derbend-Petrovsk area and the 
other five were to be withdrawn from Baku and in com- 
munication with Hahl Pasha were to furnish a force to 
clear the south-western shores of the Caspianf and occupy 
Enzdi. About the same time news was received that a small 
Turkish detachmait, apparently from Tabriz, had occupied 
Ardebn, which Persian Cossacks had abandoned after a feeble 
resistance. 

On the 16th September, the troops on the Persian line of 
communication from Qasr-i-Shiiin (inclusive) to Hamadan 
(exclusive) consisted of the squadron Hertfordshire Yeomanry, 
^th Mountain Battery, 72nd Fidd Company, R.E. (less one 
section), 5th 12th and 15th Companies Sappers and Miners, 
48th and 128th Pioneers, 26th and 62nd Punjabis and adminis- 
trative units ; and the North Persia Force (late Dunsterforce) 
comprised the 14th Hussars, one section 15th Machine Gun 
Squadron, 13th Brigade, R.F.A., 21st Mountain Battery, one 
section 72nd Fidd Company, R.E., 36th Infantry Brigade 
(l/4th Hampshire, l/2nd Gurkhas, with 36th Sikhs and l/6th 
Gurkhas under orders from Mesopotamia), 39th Infantry 
Brigade (9th Royal Warwickshire, 7th Gloucestershire, 9th 
Worcestershire and 7th North StafEordshire),6thLight Armoured 
Motor Battery (less one section) and Dunsterforce Armoured 
Car Brigade.^ There were also two and a half flights of the 
30th and 72nd Squadrons, R.A.F. 


* This was the division which the Arab officer deserter at Baku on the 13th 
September had said was held in reserve for the attack on Baku. 

f A small British mission was stiU in Lenkoran, where the Russian settlers 
were debating whether to surrender to the Turks. 

{ The distribution of the North Persia force was approximately as follows : — 
Kaakha — Krasn vodsk. 44th Battery, R.F.A. (less one section), and 136 
rifles l/4th Hampshire. 

Enzeli. — 8th Battery, R.F.A. 

Headquarters 39th Infantry Brigade, with 9th Royal Warwickshire, 
9th Worcestershire (less one company) and 7th North Staffordshire. 

One platoon l/4th Hampshire. [Continued on next page. 
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On the 17th September General Thomson, who proposed 
to establish his headquarters at Hamadan, issued orders for 
a gradual redistribution of his force, which aimed at concen- 
centrating Ms main strength at Zen j an, Kazvin and Hamadan 
in accordance with the plan telegraphed by General Marshall 
to the War Office on that date. On or before the 21st, however, 
news was received that the movement to Tabriz of the 10th 
Caucasus Division had been cancelled and that it had been 
ordered to proceed urgently to Constantinople. There were 
several reasons wMch might account for this order. For some 
time past the Turks had been strengthening their coastal 
defences and removing Greeks from the littoral districts as they 
feared that a concentration of Allied sMps at Mudros indicated 
an intention to make a landing in support of the revolutionary 
movement that was forming in Turkey. An Allied advance 
in the Balkans, based on Salonika, was steadily gaining ground. 
General Allenby had just gained a great victory in Palestine. 
In France and Flanders also, affairs were progressing well for 
the Allies. It was significant, too, that Germany had just 
made a definite peace offer to Belgium and that Austria had 


[Continued from previous page.] 

Resht area. — 100 rifles l/4th Hampshire, 238 rifles l/2nd Gurkhas and two 
armoured cars (6th Light Armoured Motor Battery). 

Kazvin — Resht road. — 140 rifles l/2nd Gurkhas. 

Kazvin. — Headquarters North Persia Force, 

13th Brigade, R.F.A., headquarters and one section each 2nd and C/69th 
Batteries. 

Headquarters 36th Infantry Brigade and details. 

Two sections 39th Brigade Machme Gun Company. 

Zenjan line (or en route there), — One squadron 14th Hussars (reduced to 
16 sabres). 

One section each, 44th and C/69th Field and 21st Mountain, batteries. 

One company each, 7th Gloucestershire and 9th Worcestershire, 150 
rifles l/4th Hampshire and 160 rifles l/2nd Gurkhas. 

39th Brigade Machine Gun Company (less two sections) . 

Two armoured cars 6th Light Armoured Motor Battery and four of the 
Dunsterforce armoured cars. 

Bijar line . — 14th Hussars (less two squadrons). 

Section, 15th Machine Gun Squadron. 

Section, 72nd Field Company, R.E. 

Section, 21st Mountain Battery. 

7th Gloucestershire (less one company). 

Sehneh line. — One squadron, 14th Hussars. 

Section, 21st Mountain Battery. 

Hamadan and vicinity. — 2nd Battery, R.F.A. (less one section). 

50 rifles l/4th Hampshire and headquarters and 220 rifles l/2nd Gurkhas. 
186th Machme Gun Company. 

Three Dunsterforce armoured cars. 

Above is exclusive of levies and irregulars, whose number and dispositions 
are unknoTO. 

Pack, wagon or lorry wireless sets were with each detachment. 
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asked the United States of America to arrange for a peace 
conference. 

General Marshall, having ascertained that the levies and 
irregulars raised by General Dunsterville had not proved to be 
of much mihtary value, decided to disband them (or utilise 
them only as road guards or tribal poUce) and to concentrate 
on the organisation of the four battalions of the Urmia Brigade.* 

On the 23rd September the War Office ordered General 
Marshall to complete the detachment in Trans-Caspia to a 
battery and a battalion, sending with them warm clothing, 
stores and ammunition sufficient for at least four months. 
Meat, grain and forage would be arranged for locally by General 
Malleson, under whose orders this detachment would come. 
This arrangement had been agreed to by the Commander-in- 
Chief in India who said, however, that the detachment could 
best be maintained from Enzeli. But to meet the contingency 
of the loss of Enzeli he was issuing orders to push on with the 
railway extension to Mirjawa on the Indo-Persian frontier. 
He also asked that the supply of some Ford vans previously 
asked for should be expedited to enable him to supply a brigade 
in advance of Meshed by the spring of 1919. The 9th Royal 
Warwickshire and a section of the 39th Brigade machine gun 
company left Enzeli for Elrasnovodsk on the 29th September 
and the last section of the 44th Field Battery was to follow 
them shortly.f 

For a few da}^ after the fall of Baku, the attitude of the 
Jangalis appeared to be uncertain, but it was then reported 
that they were ready to co-operate with us in resisting a Turkish 
invasion of Persia, subject to the approval of the Persian 
Government. This Government was by this time friendly to 
us ; and, with a view to strengthening it in this attitude, the 
War Office, on the 25th September, sent the following summary 
of the general mihtary situation in the Middle East to the 
Mihtary Attache at Tehran for the information of Sir Percy 
Cox, who had arrived ten days previously from Baghdad to 

* The organisation laid down for this brigade was for Nos. 1 and 4 Battalions 
to be composed of Jelu Assyrians and Nos. 2 and 3 of Armenians.^ Each 
battalion was to consist of four companies (one being mounted) with two 
British officers and three British non-commissioned officers per company ; 
while each battalion was to have a British commandant, adjutant, quarter- 
master, sergeant-major, quartermaster-sergeant and orderly room sergeant. 
It was proposed to utilise two battalions on the Zenjan line and one each on 
the Bijar and Sehneh lines. 

t It did not sail till a month later owing to influenza, of which an epidemic 
at this time was the cause of a Mgh sick rate among all the troops. 
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replace Sir Charles Marling as British Minister at Tehran on 
the latter’s departure to Europe on sick leave :* 

“ The complete destruction of the whole Turkish army- 
in Palestine leaves Syria open to invasion. Every anti- 
Turkish element in the country -will support the advancing 
British. The communications of the Turkish force in 
Mesopotamia are thus seriously threatened and in all 
probability it -will be forced to abandon Mesopotamia 
altogether. Arabia is completely lost to them and the 
faU of Medina is now imminent. Turkey, in addition to 
being faced with the loss of three-quarters of her Asiatic 
territory, is gravely threatened in Europe by the Allied 
advance in the Balkans, which, since 15th September, 
has continued uninterruptedly. The Bulgarian army is 
in a critical situation and a slight further advance by the 
Allies will sever it in two. To meet all these dangers on 
so many fronts the Turks have only one army left, which 
is now in the Caucasus and Persia. General Ahenby’s 
victory has already compelled them to transfer to Con- 
stantinople a di-vision which was destined for Tabriz ; and 
the situation in the Balkans and Palestine will completely 
paralyse Turkish operations in the Middle East, and in all 
probability -will lead very soon to the evacuation of Persia. 
Thus the whole situation has been transformed in the last 
few days and the Turks must now think only of protecting 
their own territory and not of further aggression." 

On the 27th September, Bulgaria asked for an armistice ; 
and it was reported that the Germans intended to withdraw 
their troops from the Caucasus and that the Turkish Govem- 
mait -wished to do the same. As it turned out, however, 
both German and Turkish troops remained there for some weeks 
longer ; though danger of a f\jrther Turkish advance into Persia 
became almost neghgible. Colonel von der Goltz saysf that 
he was sent to represent German interests at Baku and set out 
for that place by railway from Tiflis -with a large escort on the 
2nd October. His party was stopped by armed Tartars 
before he reached Elizabetopol, but Nrni Pasha invited him 
four da 3 ?s later to Baku, where he soon afterwards arrived, and 


♦ Sir Percy Cox would have preferred to remain at his post in Mesopotamia 
tiU the end of the war, and only responded to the call to Tehran at the express 
wish of the Viceroy of India and of General Marshall, who felt that his intimate 
knowledge of the personnel and problems of the Mesopotamia Force would 
make his presence in H,M. Legation helpful to them at that juncture, 
t “ Meine Fntsendung nach &,ku.” 
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tried unsuccessfully to purchase the Caspian fleet so as to 
gain a road to Turkestan. About a fortnight after he reached 
Baku the first train-load of oil left Baku for Tiflis. But the 
war news became worse daily and on the 2nd November he 
and his party departed for Germany. He denies that it was 
a mistaken dispersion of force to send German troops to the 
Caucasus, as he considers that it was a necessary imdertaking 
to obtain oil and manganese, which were essential for carrying 
on the war, while it also afforded a possibility of str iking at 
the British. As regards the Turks he said tihat Nuri Pasha 
had very high-flown plans for consolidating his position in 
Russian Azerbaijan and for advancing into Persia, where he 
expected to organise a rising which would enable him to attack 
the British in Mesopotamia from the east. Nuri’s position 
in Baku was, however, precarious, as only the town area and 
the railway coimecting it with the west were in his hands. To 
the south were hostile Armenians ; to the north the Daghestanis 
were undecided in their attitude ; the anti-Turkish Bolsheviks 
and other Russians were in Astrakhan and Northern Caucasia ; 
and in Persia were the British. 

At the end of September General Marshall received reports 
that the 10th Caucasus Division had reached Damascus and 
that another Turkish division had been withdrawn from their 
Caucasus armies. A German cavalry brigade and seven 
German infantry battalions were said to be still in Trans- 
Caucasia. 

On the 30th September General Gillman, Chief of the General 
Staff in Mesopotamia, who had been visiting North Persia 
and Tdiran, accompanied Sir Percy Cox to an interview with 
the Persian Premier, who was anxious — owing to the fall of 
Baku, our retirement from Mianeh and the evident inefficiency 
of the Persian Cossacks — ^lest the Turks should advance on 
Tehran. He also feared treachery, owing to Turkish intrigues, 
on the part of the Jangalis. General Gillman, was, however, 
able to reassure him, both as to the competence of our troops 
north of Zenjan to stop any further TurMsh advance and also 
as to our ability to maintain Persian security at Enzeli and on 
the Caspian. 

In Mesopotamia, during the period under review in this 
chapter, there were no active operations of importance. But, 
owing to the requirements of other theatres of war, there had 
been considerable reductions in the British force, while other 
changes had been made and were projected. Half a million 
additional combatants were being recruited, trained and 
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organised in India, where it was proposed to raise 67 new 
infantry battalions. Of these, 40 were to replace British 
battalions in Salonika, and the other 27 were to be used to 
expand the 13th Division and 56th Infantry Brigade in Meso- 
potamia into three new mixed divisions. To assist India in 
the organisation of these new battalions, most Indian units 
in Mesopotamia furnished contingents of trained officers and 
other ranks. In addition, in September Mesopotamia was 
called on to send twelve Indian Infantry battalions to 
Salonika at once. To furnish these, an Indian battalion 
was taken from each infantry brigade in the 14th, 15th, 17th 
and 18th Divisions, which left them each with only three 
battalions. 

The regiments composing the 6th Cavalry Brigade were now 
the 11th Lancers, 21st Cavalry and Patiala Lancers. The 
14th Hussars were in Persia and the 22nd Cavalry were attached 
to the 15th Division on the Euphrates front. 

The troops in Persia h^-d for the most part been detached 
from the Illrd Corps, in which the 13th Division had now only 
two infantry brigades (38th and 40th), and the 14th Division 
was still short of an artillery brigade (13th).* 

Medium trench-mortar batteries no longer formed part of 
Corps Troops, but the artillery of each division included a 
battery of ^inch Newton trench-mortars, which had replaced 
the 2-inch mortars. The artillery of the 17th Division had 
also been increased by a Volimteer and an Anglo-Indian battery 
(each of four 18-pormders) taken from the line of communication 
defences, which had been further reduced by three-and-a-half 
infantry battalions.f 

Each division had a divisional train in place of each of the 
Supply and Transport companies with each brigade ; and the 
mechanical transport had been increased by the arrival at Basra 
in September of a motor ambulance convoy and the leading 
portions of twelve additional motor transport companies. 

Leave to India, Ceylon and the United Kingdom had been 
granted during the summer to officers and men on a fairly 
generous scale ; and, owing to this and the excellent arrange- 
ments for the care of the health of officers and men remaining 


*_The 2/7ih Hainpsliiie (from L. of C. Defences) had been attached as an 
additional battalion to the 40th Brigade ; the S6th ^gade had been allotted to 
replace tiie 36th Brigade in the 14th Division ; and the 82nd Punjabis had 
replaced the 1 /2iid Gurkhas in the 37th Brigade. 

t Four battalions vrithdiawn and tvro companies Nabha in&ntry joined 
from India. 
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in the country, the casualties from sickness had been less than 
ever before.*** 

Very good progress had been made in developing the local 
resources of the country ; and amongst other measures the 
following may be noted. A very large proportion of all the 
grain required for the force had been obtained from the recent 
harvest. Bitumen wells in the Euphrates VaUey were opened 
and lime was manufactured on a large scale at Hit : a 
considerable quantity of both had been exported, and it had 
been possible to allow local private enterprise to participate 
in the industry. Steps had also been taken to develop and 
work oil-bearing strata at various places, and to obtain coal 
from the Kifri mines. The dredging of the Hammar Lake 
was almost completed ; and there was a continuous and 
adequately equipped wharf, 3,300 feet long, at Basra, where 
there were many other developments and improvements. 


♦ The arrangements at Bombay and Colombo for disposing of those who had 
gone on feave were much appreciated. 

( 19465 ) ^ 
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BRITISH ADVANCE UP THE TIGRIS ; ACTIONS AT FAT-HA GORGE 
AND ON THE LITTLE ZAB- 

(map 43.) 

O N the 30th September General Marshall reported that he 
estimated the strength and dispositions of the Turkish 
forces on the Mesopotamia front to be as follows : — 

Euphraies line, with headquarters at Ana and outposts 
at Alus ; 1st Composite Cavalry Regiment, one horse and 
one field battery, one 10-5 cm. gun, 24th Infantry Regi- 
ment, an engineer company and gendarmerie — ^total 630 
sabres, 9 guns and 1,165 rifles. 

Line of Communication, Mosul {exclusive) — Nisibin : 
200 sabres (31st Cavalry) and 100 gendarmerie. 

Jabd Sinjar ; 100 gendarmerie and 3 guns. 

Mosul ; Headquarters of Sixth Army and of Line of 
Communication, 350 sabres, 20 guns, 335 rifles and some 
depot formations. 

Tigris line, in the Fat-ha positions, with outposts about 
Shuraimiya and headquarters at Humr : 14th Division 
(divisional squadron, divisional artillery of ten field 
batteries, 7th, 9th and 43rd Infantry Regiments, and 
divisional assault, signal and engineering companies), two 
batteries 15 cm. howitzers, one battery 10 • 5 cm. howitzers, 
one 10*5 cm. gun, one mountain battery, one section 
anti-aircraft guns, No. 2 Flying Detachment and some line 
of communication details=total 130 sabres, 59 guns, 
3,465 rifles and 100 madiine guns. 

Kirkuk line. Headquarters at Kirkuk with advanced 
detachments at Tauq and Chemchemal: 2nd Division 
(divisional squadron, ^visional artillery of four and a half 
field batteries, 1st, and two battalions 18th, Infantry 
Regiments and divisional assault, signal and engirieer 
companies), one battery 10 -5 cm. howitzers, one section 
mountain guns, one section anti-aircraft guns. No. 13 
Flying Detachment and some line of communication 
details = total 310 sabres, 26 guns, 1,740 rifles and 
40 machine gims. 

Sulairmniya Group, with detachments on the Halebja- 
Penjwin line : one frontier .battalion, the 3/18th Infantry 
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Regiment, one mountain battery and gendarmerie=total 
50 sabres, 4 guns, 720 rifles and 10 machine guns, 
Ruwandiz Group) with detachments at and towards 
Bane ; divisional squadron, divisional artillery (8 guns), 
16th and 22nd Infantry Regiments*, divisional assault, 
signal and engineer companies (all lately belonging to the 
6th Division), and one frontier and one gendarmerie 
battalion= total 80 sabres, 8 grms, 1,840 rifles and 40 
machine guns. 

General Marshall also said that he had received information 
that the Turks, expecting us to assume the offensive on the 
Tigris front, had ordered the 5th Division (then concentrated 
at Sauj Bulag) , with aU the details of the IV Army Corps| head- 
quarters and half the corps administrative units, to join the 
Sixth Army immediately. The strength of the 5th Division 
was estimated at 70 sabres, 25 guns, 2,400 rifles and 47 machine 
guns, but General Marshall did not consider that it could be fuUy 
concentrated at Fat-ha before the 24th October. 

At this time H.M. Government felt it advisable to exploit 
at once the effect of General AUenby’s success in Palestine, 
so as to eliminate all Turkish influence south of the Taurus 
mountains. For, if the Turks were given time to rest and to 
foment quarrels among the local populations, the situation 
would, almost certainly deteriorate to our disadvantage. 
Consequently, on the 2nd October the War Office telegraphed 
to General Marshall that, as the Turks had been placed in a 
position of extreme difficulty by the British victories in Palestine 
and the coUapse of Bulgaria, a request from them for the 
cessation of hostilities in the near future might result. In the 
circumstances, it was advisable that we should gain as much 
ground as possible up the Tigris. At the same time the work of 
the line of communication to the Caspian should not be retarded 
in any way, as its development was of primary importance. 
Further, as General Allenby’s caval^ might be pushed on 
towards Aleppo, the feasibility of assisting them by a cavalry 
raid up the Euphrates should be studied. General Marshall was 
to send his proposals for carrying out either or both of these 
operations, bearing in mind that, to be effective, any action 
must be initiated without delay. 


^ It was subsequently reported that the 22nd Regiment had absorbed the 
16th. 

t The other division (12th) of this corps, with the corps cavalry, artillery, 
engineers, etc., was to remain in the Urmia area. 
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On the 4th October, General Marshall replied as follows : — 

“ In proposed operations the ruling factor is provision of 
transport. Practically aU my transport of every description 
is employed on the Persian road. The maximum I can 
hope to make available for operations in Mesopotamia is 
some two hundred Ford vans ; and I may be able to form 
a mule cart supply column by combing out second line 
transport from units not taking part in operations by with- 
drawing them to railheads from forward positions. This 
transport wiU be quite inadequate for cavalry raid up 
Euphrates, in addition to an advance up the Tigris, owing 
to the great distance (350 miles) to Aleppo from railhead 
on Euphrates and paucity of mechanical transport com- 
bined with absence of loci supplies along this route. No 
material assistance could be afforded to General AHenby by 
a cavalry raid from Hit up the Euphrates. I recommend, 
therefore, that all my resources be devoted to an advance 
towards Mosul from Tikrit. In this case on approaching 
Mosul the problem of maintenance shoiold become easier, 
as some supplies will be obtainable locally upstream of 
Little Zab. I will forward my proposals for this operation 
in a short time.” 

On the 5th October General Marshall telegraphed that, in 
anticipation of approval, arrangements had been started for an 
advance up the Tigris by the 1st Corps and two cavalry brigades 
with the line of the Little Zab as the first objective. The 
preliminary arrangements entailed the formation of “ dumps ” 
in advance of Tikrit railhead and the collection of transport 
scattered over a wide area. These arrangements would involve 
at least ten or twelve days delay before an actual advance 
could commence. 

After reaching the Little Zab, said General Marshall, further 
action would depend on developments. Arrangements were 
being made to push on the railway northward of Tikrit, but, 
till the results of the survey in progress were known, not more 
than half a mile of construction a day could be counted on. 

On the 6th October the War Office informed General Marshall 
that, should his transport be insufficient to permit of both 
operations, precedence over the cavalry raid up the Euphrates 
should he given to the advance up the Tigris, for whidi his 
proposals were approved. The extension of the railway from 
Tikrit to Shuraimiya should be given priority next after the 
Kermanshah line. 
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General Marshall, learning, even before the capture of 
Damascus on the 1st October, that, owing to General AUenby’s 
victories, the Turks were hurriedly withdrawing troops from the 
Caucasus* and that there was no longer any danger of an enemy 
advance on Kazvin, agreed fully that the time had come to take 
the offensive against the Turkish force covering the approaches 
to Mosul. The main part of this force was holding a position 
of great natural strength, astride the Fat-ha gorge, which the 
Turks had been preparing for nearly eighteen months, with a 
second strong position astride the Tigris at its confluence with 
the Little Zab. 

General Marshall would have preferred to make the Turks 
fight on ground of his own choosing by carrying out his main 
advance via Kirkuk. But the lack of available transport, 
ownng to the requirements of Persia and of the collection of 
the Mesopotamian harvest, prohibited such a course, so that 
the only alternative was a direct advance up the Tigris. 

At a conference at Baghdad on the 5th October, attended 
by General Cobbe, General Marshall explained his intentions 
and gave general instructions for the operations. The main 
advance up the Tigris would be carried out by the 1st Corps 
and 7th and 11th Cavalry Brigades tmder the command of 
General Cobbe, his right flank being covered by a small column 
from the Illrd Corps. This colrnnn, commanded by General 
Lewin, was to advance on the line Tauq-Kirkuk-Altun 
Kopri and prevent the enemy forces in that area from moving 
down the Little Zab. Further, the 56th Infantry Brigade was 
to move from the Euphrates to assist in constructing the railway 
line northward of Tikrit. 

A good many preliminary movements of troops*]* not required 
for the operations would be necessary, to bring them back to 
the railways so as to release transport required for the advance ; 
and these movements with other necessary preparations would, 
it was considered, take about twelve days.| 

♦ ♦It was reported that four Turkish divisions were being withdrawn. 

t The disposition of General Marshall's force at the beginning of October 
was briefly as follows. Troops amounting to nearly a division were on the 
Persian line of communication and in Persia ; the 14th Division, east of the 
Diyala, was distributed from Khaniqin to Shahraban ; the 13th Division, west 
of the Diyala, had one brigade group in the Qara Te;^Kifrt-Tuz Khurmatli 
area and the other about Delli Abbas ; the 17th Division was in the vicinity 
of Tikrit on the Tigris right bank ; the bulk of the 18th Division was about 
Samarra, with a brigade at the Tigris-Adhaim junction ; the 15th Division 
was on the Euphrates with its advanced troops at Sahiliya to the north of 
ikit ; and the 6th, 7th and 11th Cavalry Brigades were at or near Shahraban, 
Baghdad and Falluja respectively. 

I By the 13th October it became dear that they would take longer. 
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The opinion of H.M. Government that Turkey would propose 
peace was confirmed early in October. On the 4th it was learnt 
on good authority that the Turkish Government had telegraphed 
to Berlin that it was about to ask for peace, as the Central 
Powers could no longer give adequate assistance, and that 
Germany had replied that she was ready to help Turkey in 
every way, that the communications between the two countries 
would not be interfered with and that measures had already 
been taken for the military occupation of Bulgaria. It was also 
reported that German troops were being sent by sea from Russia 
to Constantinople. In the next two or three days Turkish 
emissaries attempted to open peace negotiations through the 
British diplomatic representatives in Greece and Switzerland, 
but, as these emissaries were not accredited by the Turkish 
Cabinet, there was nothing to be gained by discussing proposals 
with them. 

It was said that the Sultan of Turkey, with considerable 
support, was endeavouring to free the Turkish Government of 
the influence wielded by the Committee of Union and Progress. 
This report gained further credence when news was received on 
the 8th October that the Turkish Cabinet, including Talaat and 
Enver Pashas, had resigned, that Tev^ Pasha had been 
appointed Grand Vizier and that, in spite of German objections, 
the new Turkish Government was about to inform the United 
States of America of its desire to negotiate for peace. But a 
few days later information was received that the Sultan’s and 
Tewfik’s efforts to form a Cabinet free of the influence of the 
Committee of Union and Progress had been frustrated and that 
Izzet Pasha had been appointed Grand Vizier and had formed 
a Cabinet. In the meantime, H.M. Government, deeming it 
advisable to be prepared for an offer of peace, had ordered 
terms for an armistice to be drafted by the British Admiralty 
and War Office, 

The whole question of peace with Turkey was considered 
at a conference of the Prime Ministers of Great Britain, 
France and Italy at Paris on the 7th October, when it 
was decided that, while terms of peace could only be 
discussed at the end of the war, an armistice might be 
concluded by any of the three Powers whom the Turkish 
Government might approach on the subject. The terms 
of such an armistice were also approved, being those 
already drafted in London with some slight additions and 
alterations. 
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On the 13th October, the Turkish Chavgi d’ Affaires at 
Madrid presented a note to the Spanish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs requesting the Spanish Government to ask the President 
of the United States of America to take upon himself the task 
of re-establishing peace. The Turkish Govermnent also 
expressed its desire for an armistice. 

The President of the United States was informed of the 
terms proposed by the Allies for such an armistice and it was 
suggested to him that, in any reply he might make, the Turkish 
Government should be recommended to apply for an armistice 
to one of the naval and military commanders of the Allied 
forces in touch with the Turkish armies. President Wilson 
then proposed that he should also communicate the proposed 
terms of the aimistice to Turkey. But before he received a 
reply from all the Allies to this proposal a further Turkish 
offer of peace was received. This was brought by General 
Townshend, who was set at liberty for the purpose by the 
Turkish Government and who arrived at Mitylene on the 20th 
October. 

Next day a telegram was sent from London to the British 
Naval Gommander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean saying that 
General Townshend’s message containing the Turkish peace 
proposals had been considered by H.M. Government. They 
were prepared in due course to consider terms of peace, but 
these could not be arranged by Great Britain independently of 
her Allies, which would take time. They were ready, however, 
at once to discuss conditions of an armistice ; and this would 
have to be concluded promptly if Turkey was to escape further 
mihtary disaster and to have the benefit of British assistance 
in throwing off the German yoke. The Naval Commander-in- 
Ghief was to inform the Turkish Government that he was 
authorised to receive a representative accredited by them to 
arrange the terms of an armistice. This invitation was accepted 
by the Turkish Government, whose representatives reached 
Mudros on the 26th ‘October. 

In the meantime, the British force in Mesopotamia, having 
completed its preparations, had begim to advance towards 
Mosul. 

The Turkish position at the Fat-ha gorge was thirty-five 
miles north of the British railhead at Tikrit. On eithCT side 
of the gorge the rugged Jabal Makhul and Jabal Hamrin rose 
abruptly some 1,000 feet above the plain and, with their steep 
slopes scored by many winding rocky ravines, presented a 
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diffiLcult obstacle to movement. Tie JgL-tali llakhul flanked 
the right bank of the Tigris closely Irom tJtle gorge to Ain 
Dibs, where there was a practicalDle passaacrooss the range, and 
continued in a north-westerly <iir<ectLoa tilUit - gracdually merged 
into the plain to the westwarciodE Slaarqat::. Ab ove the Humr 
bend, also, the right hanh of the Tigris wsLS(plos ely flanked by 
another and similar range of hills — ^tlie Jatoal « Ik annqa — ^which 
extended nearly to Sharqafc, w^liiLetfcies,res<ib«eteeen the Jabal 
Khanuqa and the Jabal MEakliuL W3s 3, jwiiafbW mass of low 
hiUs and ravines. 

On the right bank of thie Tigris , tvii;vo roads led from* 
Shuraitniya to the neighbotxrhooi oi Shamiat. One went 
along the river hank throagh the F at-lia gonrge and crossed a 
succession of ravines, of w^iici the largest huai. been bridged 
by a wooden structure wliicli the Torkss vwoiTd be sure to 
destroy as they retired; 'while th^othexlmycDvex the waterless 
desert westward of the JahaL Cakhid^ v>hicEh It crossed near 
Balalij. On the left bank o£ ttneTTigTris thee road which led 
from opposite Tikrit over tine -AiriL Ni-ikhaka ppass was passable, 
but difficult, for wheels, arxd dhe^ oiady ottner practicable route 
over the Jabal Hainrin between N-cikhQailsaa.iid Fat-ha was 
a steep and difficult bridle path over the Daerb-al-Khail pass. 
There were springs or wells of water* at: bcoth these passes, but 
the water in them was insufficient for af oiC“-eoSf any size. There 
was also a road along the leit fcanJ: of Me river, but, after 
passing through the Fat-tia goxrge,, bota tthe road and the 
country adjoining it were conxpletel^y ccia-mar^iided by the hills 
on the Tigris right bank. 

The Turkish position on the ri^glit: bank: at Fat-ha consisted 
of a succession of trench lines, which xaiMi w^estward from the 
Tigris along the forward slopes odtlaeJab^allMalhul for about 
three miles and then beat back to th»e imorth-west. The 
crest of the J abal MaMul was nartnr^y’ v®ry dificult of access 
o'vvdng to the steep and precipitous nsL.turre aol its slopes ; and 
every possible track across it w'as ^irotec^tedlbjr^Tvirkish trenches 
and guns. On the left bank o£ tfcae TTignis, . ttxe trench lines 
extended for some five miles along th.«e cirest:: linme amd the forward 
slopes of the Jabal Hamrin. 

Fifteen miles to the rear, tie seooixd T'urrlisTi position ex- 
tended from the vicinity of Ain Ddbs acrrosss th^ehilly and broken 
ground to the Tigris south of Imshak s,nfflcocntiiiued for some 
ten miles along the northcniL bsmk of ttne llit'tle Zab. This 
bank was generally precipitous aind. comnaiaimdeci the southern 
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(Jabal Makhul range in foregrounct.) 
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bank, whUe the Humr section of the position, where the Turks 
had a bridge across the Tigris, completely dominated ah the 
ground on the left bank about the confluence of the Little Zab 
and the Tigris. 

At the beginning of October, the infantry of the Turkish 
14th Division were believed to be disposed as follows : — ^About 
Fat-ha, 43rd Regiment and divisional assault company ; about 
Humr, 9th Regiment ; and at Sharqat, 7th Regiment. Each 
regim^t had a strength of about 1,200 rifles. By the second 
week in October the news of the transfer of the 5th Division 
to Mesopotamia had been confirmed, and, as it was reported 
that part of the 2nd Division had already reached the Tigris 
from Altun Kopri and was being followed by the rest of the 
division, it looked as if the units of the 5th Division were 
reeving those of the 2nd in the Altun Kopri area. Informa- 
tion had also been received that the troops in the Sulaimaniya 
group had withdrawn from the frontier and were concentrating. 
The 7th Regiment had apparently moved forward from 
Sharqat to Humr, and six 15 cm. howitzers were reported 
to have been withdrawn from the Tigris front and sent to 
Aleppo, where practically all the Turkish troops from the 
Euphrates front were believed to have gone also. 

On the 21st October, the enemy’s dispositions and numbers 
were estimated as follows : — 

Fat-ha (both banks of the Tigris) : 14th Divisional 
Cavalry and assault company, 9th and 43rd Regiments= 
90 sabres, 2,620 rifles and 28 field guns ; * 

Ain Dibs-Humr-Little Zab : 7th and 22nd Regiments 
(the latter having come from the Ruwandiz area) =30 
sabres, 2,910 rifles and 14 field guns ; * 

Sharqat: about 200 rifles. 

Altun Kdpri-Kirkuh-Taza Khurmatli area ; 2nd 
Division = 330 sabres, 2,240 rifles and 30 guns. Some 
of these might be on their way to the Tigris. 

The advent of Ah Ihsan to the command of the Turkish 
Sixth Army had evidently eflected a considerable improvement 
in its discipline and moral. Its men were said to be well fed 
and to have great confidence in Ali Ihsan, who had rid himself 
of aU the unpopular German staff. It was also reported that 
he had warned his troops that an attack up the Tigris by six 
British divisions was imminent and that the Turkish hold on 
the Fat-ha position must be maintained. 

* It was reported that all the heavy guns had been sent to Aleppo. This 
report was confirmed a few days later. 
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In the meantime. General Cobbe, who felt that a direct 
attack on the Fat-ha position would be a costly and indecisive 
operation, had assured himself by careful reconnaissance that, 
owing to lack of water, a turning movement round the enemy’s 
right was impracticable, except for armoured cars. He 
decided finally to turn the enemy’s left, secure a crossing over 
the Little Zab’’' and drive the enemy across to the Tigris right 
bank, where he hoped to cut off the larger portion of the 
enemy’s force covering Mosul and to destroy it. 

With the limit ed amount of transport available it was 
impossible to initiate our attack from Tikrit as a surprise, 
while it was necessary to form advanced depots of ammunition 
and supplies as far forward as possible and to develop and 
prepare the water supply at the Ain NukhaUa and Darb-al- 
Khail passes. To obtain such measure of surprise as was 
possible, depots of supplies were openly formed on both banks 
of the Tigris about Jift, constant recoimaissances were carried 
out towards the enemy’s right, Arab agents were used freely 
to make enquiries indicating our intention to move in that 
direction, and the preparation of the water supply on the Jabal 
Hamrin passes was postponed till the last possible moment. 

The two divisions (17th and 18th) of the 1st Corps were 
comparatively new formations and but few of their units had 
previous war experience. Each of their infantry brigades 
had also been reduced by an Indian infantry battalion trans- 
ferred to Salonika, and from each of the remaming Indian 
battalions one company, as well as many officers and non- 
commissioned officers, had been withdrawn to form in India 
the nuclei of new battalions. Moreover, at this time the 
numerical strength of every unit was considerably reduced 
by an epidemic of influenza. 

The forward depots, providing seven days’ supplies for the 
force and ammunition, were completed on the 18th October. 
On that day the Ain Nukhaila and Darb-al-Khail passes were 
occupied and, away on the right flank. General Lewin’s columnf 

♦Until a few days before his advance General Cobbe was uncertain whether 
the Little Zab was fordable. 

t H.Q. 40th Infantry Brigade, with 4th South Wales Borderers, 5th Wilt- 
shire and two machine gun sections. 

12th Cavalry (less one squadron) and one machine gun section. 

A/66th Battery, R.F.A. (less one section) and one section 61st Battery, R.F.A. 

One section 71st Company, R.E. 

13th Light Armoured Motor Battery. 

No. 30 Squadron, R.A.F. (less half flight) and one flight No. 72 Squadron. 

Adminstrative units. 
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occupied Tauq, after a uiglit march from Tuz Khunnatli. 
The Turkish cavalry at Tauq withdrew to Taza KhurmatH, 
leaving twenty-seven prisoners in our hands. 

On the same day General Cobbe issued an operation order 
in which he announced his intention of attacking the enemy 
holding the Fat-ha position, with a view to securing the passage 
of the Fat-ha gorge preparatory to advancing to the line of the 
Little Zab. He organised his force into the following groups. 

(a) \%th Division Group (operating on left bank) under 

Major-General H. D. Fanshawe.* 

(b) Y]th Division Group (operating on right bank) under 

Major-General G. A. J. Leslie.* 

(c) Corps Reserve.* 

(d) 63rd Squadron, R.A.F. (less half flight) and one flight 

72nd Squadron, R.A.F. 

The heavy artillery was to move into positions near the 
Tigris banks during the night 22nd/23rd October to commence 
counter-battery work on the 23rd. 

The 7th Cavalry Brigade was to be concentrated north of 
the Darb-al-Khail pass on the 23rd. 

The 18th Division Group was to attack the enemy holding 
the Fat-ha left bank position on the 24th, using the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade to turn and attack this position in reverse, and to 
bring fire to bear on the enemy on the right bank. The ob- 
jectives of this group were (1) to capture the Fat-ha left bank 
position, (2) to cut off the retreat of the enemy holding this 
position, (3) to co-operate by fire with the 17th Division 
Group operating against the right bank position and (4) to 
guard against an enemy advance from the direction of the 
Little Zab. 

Careful arrangements were to be made to enable our infantry 
on the Jabal Hamrin to show their positions to the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade and to our troops to the south. 

The 17th Division Group was to operate on the right bank 
so as to facilitate the attack on the 24th October of the 18th 
Division Group. During the night 23rd/24th the 17th Division 
was to be disposed on a wide front, so as to keep down the fire 
from the enemy’s right bank position, with its own naain 
strength on its right ready to push forward along the river 
as the 18th Division attack progressed. Its field artillery was 
to be disposed so as to afford heavy covering fixe to its advance, 

* The composition of these groups underwent some alteration after this 
order was issued and is given later. 
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and it was to be prepared to assault the right bank position on 
the morning of the 25th. 

Preparations for throwing a bridge across the Tigris at Jift 
were to be completed by 6 p.m. on the 22nd. 

During the next few days, while the forward concentration 
of troops was proceeding, further reconnaissances were carried 
out and, as a result of these* and of conferences with lus subor- 
dinate commanders, General Cobbe made some modifications 
in his original orders, including the organisation of the drSerent 
groups. 

The 18th Division Group included the 7th Cavalry Brigade, 
two squadrons 32nd Lancers, D/336th Battery, R.F.A., 
337th Brigade, R.F.A., 74th Brigade, R.G.A., (2/86th Heavy 
and 159th Siege Batteries), 2nd Indian Mountain Artillery 
Brigade (25th and one section 34th Batteries), 53rd, 54th and 
55th Infantry Brigades, 2nd, 6th and 8th Companies Sappers 
and Miners, one section 8th Light Armoured Motor Battery and 
the 249th Machine Gun Company, giving a total strength of 
about 1,400 sabres, 7,700 rifles and 48 guns.f 

The 17th Division Group included the 32nd Lancers (less 
two squadrons), 220th, 221st and 336th (less D Battery) 
Brigades, R.F.A., 101st Brigade, R.G.A. (157th Heavy and 
246th, 257th and 395th Siege Batteries), 34th Mountain 
Battery (less one section), 34th, 51st and 52nd Infantry 
Brigades, Malerkotla and Tehri-Gahrwal companies of Sappers 
and Miners, l/32nd Sikh Pioneers, one section 8th Light 
Armoured Motor Battery and the 276th Machine Gun 
Company, giving a total strength of about 200 sabres, 
7,700 rifles and 82 guns. 

The Corps Reserve had at first included the 11th Cavalry 
Brigade, 14th Light Armoured Motor Battery, 56th Infantry 
Brigade and 448th and 450th Fidd Companies, R.E. On the 
20th October, however. General Cobbe heard from General 
Marshall that, while he approved generally of the proposed plan, 
he did not agree to the 56th Infantry Brigade being withdrawn 
from railway construction to take part in the operations. The 
11th Cavahy Brigade and armoured cars had also only been 
induded in the Reserve to preserve secrecy in regard to General 
Gobbe’s intentions, and on the 21st and 22nd he issued separate 

♦ It was ascertained that the Little Zab was fordable in places, that the 
country between the Jabal Hamrin and the Little Zab was practicable for 
cavahy, and that water was obtainable en route, 

t The R.H.A. batteries of the 7th and 11th Cavalry Brigades were equipped 
with IS-pounder guns and teams of eight horses. 
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secret orders for the 11th Cavalry Brigade under General 
Cassels and for the Light Armoured Motor Brigade under 
Major Sir T. Thompson to carry out special missions. 

The 11th Cavalry Brigade, starting from the northern end of 
the Ain Nukhaila pass on the night ^rd/24th October, was on 
the 24th to reach a point on the Little Zab about twenty-five 
miles above its junction with the Tigris. Next day the brigade 
was to operate down the Little Zab so as to assist the attack of 
the 1st Corps, by intercepting movement between the Turkish 
forces about Altun Kopri and those on the Tigris and by 
securing a bridgehead over the Little Zab for subsequent use 
by the 1st Corps. General Lewin — ^whose column would occupy 
Taza Khurmatli on the 23rd, Kirkuk on the 24th and operate 
towards Altun KQpri on the ^th — ^was to meet General Cassels 
on the 23rd to arrange for co-operation between their respective 
columns. The 63rd Squadron, R.A.F., was to assist the 11th 
Cavalry Brigade on the 24th by reconnoitring the line of the 
Little Zab and was to detail a machine to work with it on the 
25th. 

Besides givmg General Cassels the above written instructions, 
General Cobbe discussed with him future eventualities, in- 
cluding the possibility that after the 25th October the 11th 
Caval^ Brigade might be called upon to cross the Tigris above 
Sharqat. 

The Light Armoured Motor Brigade (8th Light Armoured 
Motor Battery less two sections, 14th Light Armoured Motor 
Battery, three Lewis gun detachments from the 56th Infantry 
Brigade in motor vans and 13th Motor W/T Station) was to 
move on the 24th from Abu Rajash to Hadr, a desert city 
about thirty-five miles westward of Sharqat. From there it 
was to assist the 1st Corps attack by (a) raiding the enemy’s 
communications about Sharqat on the 25th, {&) bringing such 
pressure to bear upon the enemy southwards of Sharqat as 
the situation might permit, (c) intercepting the enemy’s line of 
retreat to Mosul, while retaining full mobility, and (d) co-opera- 
ting with our cavalry on the left bank of the Ti^ if opportunity 
offered. On the morning of the 24th the brigade was to halt 
at Td Ajar till noon and be ready to operate to the east and 
south-east if the necessity arose ; and on the 25th the 63rd 
Squadron, R.A.F., was to get into touch with the brigade and 
ascertain its probable route to and from Hadr. Colonel 
Leachman, who had great knowledge and expmence of the 
Arabs, was to accompany the column as pohtical officer to 
facilitate intercourse with the local tribes. 
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Early on tlie morning of the 23rd October General Lewin’s 
column, having advanced from Tauq, entered Taza Khurmatli 
•without opposition and, gaining contact with ^ enemy detach- 
ment five miles to the nortWard, drove it back towards. 
Kirkuk. 

By the same morning, the forward concentration of General 
Cobbe’s force was complete. On the previous day two of his 
infantry brigades* had advanced and established themselves on 
a line within about a mile of the enemy’s trenches at Fat-ha 
gorge, to cover the positions which some of his artillery would 
talfp up during the ensuing n^ht and to allow of artillery 
reconnaissance by the remainder. 

On the morning of the 23rd General Cobbe’s force was 
disposed as follows : — 

Thirty-two guiis (i.e., all except the mountain guns and those 
with the 7th Cavalry Brigade) of the 18th Division Group were 
in position on the left bank of the Tigris, covered by the 55th 
Infantry Brigade. 

On the crest of the Jabal Hamrin at Darb-al-Khail was a 
column under General Nightingale consisting of one troop 32nd 
Lancers, 2nd Mountain Artillery Brigade (eight guns), 8th 
Company Sappers and Miners and 54th Infantry Brigade, all 
equipped "with pack transport. 

Mo-mg north of the Jabal Hamrin to a water supply depotf 
at the northern end of the Darb-al-Khail pass were the 7th 
Cavalry Brigade and one section D/336th Battery R.F.A. 

At Ain Nukhaila were one troop 32nd Lancers, 116th 
Mahrattas (less two companies), 2nd Company Sappers and 
Miners (less two sections), half the 55th Brigade machine gun 
company and one section 8th Light Armoured Motor Battery. 

The remainder of the 18th Divisional Group were in reserve. 

The 11th Cavalry Brigade was on its way from the Tigris, 
opposite Tikrit, to the northern exit of the Ain Nukhaila pass. 

On the r^ht bank of the Tigris, the 101st Heavy'and 220th 
Field Brigades of artillery were in position, covered by the line 
of the 51st and 52nd Infantry Brigades. The remainder of the 
17th Divisional Group were in reserve about Shuraimiya. 

The Light Armoured Motor Brigade was at Abu Rajash. 

During the 23rd October the artillery, which was in position, 
registered and engaged any enemy batteries that could be 
located from the air, the enemy’s guns replying intermittently. 

The 55th on the left bank and the 52nd on the right bank. 

t The 'water from local springs had been supplemented by water in tanks 
sent on camels from the Tigris. 
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On the left bank it appeared to the 55th Infantry Brigade 
about midday that hostile activity to its front had decreased 
and it sent forward patrols. But these found the enemy still 
occup 3 dng his trenches. At 2 p.m. the 54th Brigade Group 
started to advance along the crest of the Jabal Hamrin, where, 
owing to the winding nature of the path, the distance to be 
traversed proved to be nearly twice as long as it appeared from 
the map. Various defensive positions were found to be un- 
occupied and, no opposition having been encotmtered, the 
column reached a point about six miles from the gorge at 
6.30 p.m. 

At 9.30 p.m., when the moon rose, a strong recoimoitring 
party from the 55th Infantry Brigade advanced and at 1 a.m. 
reported that the trenches on the left bank were empty. The 
brigade then at once moved forward and occupied the mouth of 
the gorge. In the meantime, the 54th Brigade Group had also 
restarted its advance at 9.30 p.m. and it entered the enemy’s 
position at 1.30 a.m. The night march of the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade round the enemy’s left was also carried out without 
opposition, a point about three miles north-east of Fat-ha being 
reached at 3.30 a.m. on the 24th. 

On the right bank our infantry made no advance till dusk 
on the 23rd, when the 51st and 52nd Infantry Brigades advanced 
their line for about half a mile and all three brigades of field 
artillery moved forward into positions to support the attack 
at dawn by the 18th Division. During the night, enemy 
piquets on the right bank continued firing until 3.30 a.m. 
But by 5 a.m. it was definitely ascertained that the enemy 
had abandoned his position on this bank also ; and his trenches 
were occupied by our infantry at daybreak*. • 

The enemy’s speedy evacuation of his whole position came as 
a surprise to the British. General Cobbe had hoped that an 
assault on the Turkish right bank positions would not prove 
necessary and that the successful action of the 18th Division 
Group on the left bank on the 24th would lead to a general 
enemy retirement. But the retirement on the right bank took 
place twenty-four hours earlier than had been anticipated. 

At 5.30 a.m. on the 24th October, the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
sent out a detachment (13th Lancers, two R.H.A. guns and a 
mflohinfi gun section) to cover its right flank, and did not learn 
till 6.30 a.m., after it had sent the 14th Lancers towards the 
enemy position on the Jabal Hamrin, that the Turks had retired. 


* Sunrise was about 6.10 a.m. 
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The tnam body of the brigade then concentrated to the 
north of the position about a mile from the Tigris and, 
seeing small bodies of the enemy retiring along the right 
bank road, sent orders to the flanking detachment to move 
in towards the Tigris and fire on them. This it did, firing 
on some enemy transport with its girns. The 7th Cavalry 
Brigade then proceeded towards the junction of the Little 
Zab and the Tigris. 

The 53rd Infantry Brigade was ordered by the 18th Division 
to pass through the gorge, followed by the 337thBrigade, R.F.A., 
and the 74th Brigade, R.G.A. ; the 2nd and 8th Sapper and 
Miner Companies and the 55th Infantry Brigade being directed 
to improve the road and assist with the traffic. The road 
proved to be very bad and it was not till 8.30 a.m. that the 
53rd Infantry Brigade and C/337th Battery, R.F.A., began to 
debouch from the gorge and to move northward. A half 
squadron 32nd Lancers joined them later and one section 
2/86th Battery, R.G.A., also pushed on, but, delayed by the 
difficulties of the road, failed to join the 53rd Infantry Brigade 
that day. 

On the right bank, 17th Division Headquarters issued orders 
at 4.40 a.m. to meet the contingency of an enemy retirement, 
directing the 32nd Lancers' squadron and one section 8th 
Light i^moured Motor Battery to start from their bivouac 
near Shuraimiya at 6 a.m. and recoimoitre the enemy’s trenches 
in the gorge. Orders were also issued to the 34th Mountain 
Battery (less one section) to start at the same hour and join 
the 51st Infantry Brigade, which was directed to organise a 
column of one battalion, two sections of a machine gun company 
and these mountain guns to act as a flank guard moving ^ong 
the crest of the Jabal Makhul. When it was ascertained 
definitely that the enemy had retired, the cavalry and the 
armoured cars were ordered to push ahead of the 51st Infantry 
Brigade through the gorge. 

Just before 8 a.m. General Cobbe received an air report 
that the rear of a two-mile long colrunn of enemy infantry 
and transport was about four miles north of Fat-ha on the 
right bank. This information was at once sent with orders 
to the 17th Division to press forward and engage this column 
before it could gain the cover of the position covering Humr. 
But the 17th Division was unable to comply, as it had just 
learnt that the road through the gorge had been so badly 
damaged as to be impassable even for pack transport. Sappers 
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and Pioneers were hurried forward to effect the necessary 
repairs. These took time, however, as the Turks had blown 
the road completely away in places. The armoured cars 
could not get on at aU and there was considerable delay 
before the Lancer squadron passed through. This delay 
enabled the Turkish rear guard to escape unmolested, except 
by the 63rd Squadron R.A.F., which bombed and machine- 
gunned it repeatedly from low altitudes, apparently with good 
effect. 

At 11.15 a.m. General Gobbe issued orders that the advanced 
guard of the 17th Division should occupy a line from the 
Tigris to the crest of the Jabal Makhul, about eight miles above 
Fat-ha, to which the advanced guard of the 18th Division on 
the left bank was to conform, while the remainder of the 18th 
Division occupied Tel-ad-Dhahab. 

At 12 noon the road through the gorge on the left bank was 
reported to be fit for guns and wotdd, it was hoped, be fit for 
motor transport in an hour's time. But on the right bank, 
the 17th Division held out no hopes of the road being fit for 
guns before the next morning. 

The squadron 32nd Lancers on the right bank reached, 
about midday, a point some ten miles above Fat-ha and came 
under hostile shell fire. The 51st Infantry Brigade was still 
some miles behind and the Lancers were unable to make much 
further progress. At 3.45 p.m. they reported — the message 
reached 17th Division headquarters at 7 p.m. — ^that the enemy 
was holding a position about two miles below Mushak, and 
at dusk the squadron fell back to the south-west of Tel-ad- 
Dhahab. Here the 51st Infantry Brigade had taken up a 
line extending south-westward from the Tigris, having been 
unable, owing to the difficulties of the road, to reach the line 
indicated by General Cobbe. 

On the left bank of the Tigris an officer's patrol from the 
7th Cavalry Brigade had crossed the Little Zab during the 
course of the morning and had taken six prisoners. The head 
of this cavalry brigade arrived within about 4,000 yards of 
the Little Zab-Tigris junction at 3.15 p.m., when ‘‘ V " Battery, 
R.H.A., came into action against enemy columns marching 
up the right bank. Enemy guns, apparently four field guns 
on the north bank of the Little Zab, immediately replied, but 

V " battery remained in action till just before 5 p.m. and 
during this period British aeroplanes also bombed the enemy 
on the Tigris right bank. The cavalry brigade withdrew 

T 


( 19465 ) 
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about 5 p.m.* and went into bivouac below Tel-ad-Dhahab,t 
in which vicinity the 53rd Infantry Brigade also bivouacked. 

During the afternoon General Leslie, commanding the 17th 
Division, inspected the right bank road through the gorge and 
reported that the road had been repaired for about three miles 
but that transport carts could only be got through by man- 
handling. This was due not so much to the damage done as 
to the nature of the road, which was generally only eight to 
twelve feet wide and crossed numerous ravines or dry water- 
courses where the gradients were excessive and the bends of 
a hairpin type. Pack transport could traverse it quite well 
and this was being organised to supply the 32nd Lancers and 
51st Infantry Brigade.J The gorge might be avoided by 
crossing and recrossing the river by bridges, said General Leslie. 
But he had no reason to suppose that the road was any better 
further upstream and he was not yet in cable communication 
with the 51st Brigade. The cable wagon had been unable to get 
along the road and cable was being laid by hand ; visual 
signalling had proved impossible; and communication was 
being maintained by runner or mounted orderly. 

In a 1st Corps operation order issued at 6.30 pun. it was 
stated that on the right bank the enemy had retired to positions 
running westward from Mushak and on the left bai^ to the 
Little Zab. The British advance was to be continued next 
day. The 17th Division was to gain touch with the enemy 
and drive him back to his positions, assisted by the fire of the 
18th Division heavy artiUeiy from the left bank. The 18th 
Division was to assist the advance of the 17th Division and to 
secOTe a crossing over the Little Zab, pushing the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade across that river to threaten the enemy’s left flank. 

General Cobbe had previously issued orders for a bridge ta 
be completed that night across the Tigris at Fat-ha, so that 
the eight motmtain guns might cross from the left to the right 
bank and the 336th Brigade, R.F. A., might cross from the right 
to the left bank. The bridging train itseli was to accompany 
the 18th Division. 


♦ Sunset was about 5.20 p.m, 

t The cavalry brigade had to change its first bivouac near the Little Zab 
and^ move farther south to get out of range of enemy shells. Its wireless 
equipment was temporarily lost, which caused delay in getting information 
^d orders through. 

X The Army Transport carts were of the Indian pattern, i.e., drawn by two- 
mules wearing pack saddles. Thus, by leaving the carts behind, the mules 
oould be used as pact animals, carrying about half the load they could draw.. 
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The positions of the advanced detachments on both banks 
at nightfall on the 24th October have already been given. 
The remaining troops of the 18th Division Group were more or 
less concentrated about Fat-ha ; and the 34th Infantry Brigade, 
Sappers and Pioneers of the 17th Division Group were in the 
gorge, where they been hard at work on the road all day, 
with the remainder of the group to the southward. 

At 6.30 p.m. General Leslie reported that it would be im- 
possible for the heavy guns to pass through the gorge on the 
right bank ; and at 9 p.m. General Cobbe informed the 17th 
Division that if the roughness of the roads made the mainten- 
ance forward of the columns specified in his order of 6.30 p,m. 
impossible. General Leslie must push on with at least two 
infantry brigades, the divisional machine gun company, the 
mountain artillery and one brigade of field artillery. 

In the meantime, the 11th Cavalry Brigade had carried 
out its task with complete success. It had left the northern 
end of the Ain Nukhaila pass at 2 a.m. on the 24th, taking 
with it three days’ rations (one day in Ford vans). Learning 
at 10.45 a.m. from a message sent by aeroplane that the enemy 
had evacuated the Fat-ha position, General Cassels concluded 
that, in consequence of this, the enemy’s position along the 
Little Zab would be considerably contracted. He, therefore, 
decided to make for a ford lower down the river than he had 
originally intended and directed his advanced guard (7th 
Hussars, two guns W” Battery, R.H.A., and a machine gun 
section) on Zarariya. The advanced guard approached this 
ford just before 3 p.m. and could see no signs of any enemy. 
But a contact aeroplane which landed was at once met by heavy 
machine gun and rifle fire from the right bank of the stream 
at six hundred yards’ range, which damaged the machine badly 
though it left the pilot and observer uninjured. The enemy 
then opened fire with four guns and it was evident that he was 
holding the further bank in some strength.* 

The presence of this enemy detachment was a surprise for 
General Cassels, but he realised that his advent was equally 
a surprise for the Turks and he decided to force a crossing at 
once. Before 4 p.m. a practicable though difficult ford, four 
and a half feet deep, was found about a mile downstream and, 
crossing here under the covering fire of the horse artillery guns, 
the 7th Hussars gained a footing on the precipitous opposite 

* It was subsequently ascertained that tbe detachment consisted of a few 
cavalry, four guns and two battalions 18th Regiment (800 rifles) en route for 
the Tigris, 
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bank. From there they started to work round the enemy’s 
right and this movement, combined with the accurate fire of 
our guns, caused the Turks to retire north-westward under 
cover of a rear guard, which the 7th Hussars engaged till after 
dark' 

The main body of the brigade reached the Little Zab just 
before it was dark, having marched about 77 miles in the 
previous 39 hours, and bivouacked on the left bank, while the 
7th Hussars, who had suffered 15 casualties, held a position 
on the right bank covering the crossing. General Cobbe 
received news of this successful crossing at 5 p.m. 

On the extreme British right General Lewin’s column had, 
during the day, pushed forward towards Kirkuk, where the 
enemy displayed some strength.* As the r61e of his column 
was to contain the Turkish force in this area. General Lewin 
saw no reason to risk heavy casualties by an attack, and there- 
fore contented himself with maintaining close contact. 

At 7.30 p.m. General Cobbe received a wireless message from 
the Light Armoured Motor Brigade reporting that it had 
reached the vicinity of Hadr without seeing any of the enemy. 

During the 25th October the Turkish force at Kirkuk main- 
tained its position till dusk, when it began to withdraw towards 
Altun K6pri. General Lewin’s column, which had kept in 
close contact with the enemy throughout the day, occupied 
Kirkuk and a line to the north of it after dark. 

At dawn on the 25th the Turks on the Tigris were found by 
our advanced troops to be stiU holding a line from the south- 
ward of Mushak to the crest of the Jabal Makhul ; but the 
enemy detachment, with which the 11th Cavalry Brigade had 
been engaged on the Little Zab the previous evening, had 
withdrawn, apparently to the Tigris. Reports that the enemy 
was holding the Mushak position were received by Genoral 
Cobbe from his airmen between 7 and 8 a.m. and further air 
reports received at the same time gave him the following in- 
formation. The Light Armoured Motor Brigade had been seen 
at 6.45 a.m. some twenty-six miles due west of Sharqat, evidently 
proceeding towards that place ; four enemy battalions with 
eight guns had been seen at 7.30 a.m. three miles north-east- 
ward of the Humr bridge proceeding in a north-easterly direct- 
ion, probably towards the Little Zab; and the 11th Cavalry 
Brigade was engaged in crossing the Little Zab. 


* 'Ptom subsequent statements of prisoners the enemy’s strengtii appears 
to have heen about 150 sabres, 1,900 rifles and 8 guns. 
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In the meantime, the British advance up both banks of the 
Tigris had re-commenced. On the left bank, at 5 a.m. the 
7th Cavalry Brigade started for the Shumait ford across the 
Little Zab, by which its patrol had crossed the previous day, 
and the 53rd Infantry Brigade with C/337th Field Battery 
advanced up the road with orders to throw a bridge across the 
Little Zab and to establish a bridgehead. The advanced guard 
of the 53rd Brigade (l/7th Gurkhas) had received orders to 
secure the left bank of the Little Zab and to reconnoitre for a 
ford below Shumait. At 5 a.m. also D/336th, A/337th and 
341st Field Batteries and the 74th Brigade of heavy artillery 
left Fat-ha, escorted by the l/5th Queen’s Own Royal West 
Kent Regiment (54th Brigade), to cover the advance of the 
17th Division up the Tigris right bank. 

At 7.15 a.m. the advanced guard of the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
(13th Lancers and a section of the machine gim squa<h:on) 
crossed the Shumait ford after a sharp skirmish ; and by 11.15 
a.m. the main body had also crossed, with several casualties 
from shell fire incurred while crossing. The 13th and 14th 
Lancers were pushed on at about 11 a.m. with orders to move 
to the north and then to circle westward to the Tigris, so as 
to cut off any of the enemy there. General Cassels, whose 
first necessity was to establish a bridgehead and ferry at the 
Zarariya ford, had received (by aeroplane) at 7 a.m. a copy of 
General Cobbe’s operation order and instructions to co-operate 
with the 7th Cavalry Brigade in threatening the enemy’s left 
flank. At 10.20 a.m. two cars of the 8th Light Armoured Motor 
Battery,* which he had despatched at 8.30 down the left bank 
of the Little Zab to gain touch with the 7th Cavalry Brigade, 
returned with information that the brigade was crossing at 
Shumait. Thereupon General Cassels, taking with him the 
23rd Cavalry and one section each from the horse artillery 
battery and machine gun squadron, started down the right bank 
of the river. The remainder of his brigade was told to be ready 
to move at short notice and the Ford van convoy was directed 
to return to Fat-ha with the wounded and six prisoners taken 
the previous evening by the 7th Hussars. 

The l/7th Gurkhas (advanced guard, 53rd Infantry Brigade), 
on approaching the Little Zab about 10.30 a.m., came under 
accurate hostile shell fire and also some machine gun and rifle fire, 
which caused them some casualties. It was not long, however, 

* These had escorted General Oassel's Ford van convoy from Ain Nukhaila. 
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before they found a ford some two miles above the Little Zab- 
Tigris junction. 

On the right bank of the Tigris, the 34th Infantry Brigade 
(less 2nd Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment), with the 
eight guns of the 2nd Mountain Artillery Brigade which had 
crossed from the left bank during the night, moved forward 
from the Fat-ha gorge about 6 a.m. to join the 51st Infantry 
Brigade, which began to push forward half an hour later. The 
403rd and 404th Field Howitzer and the 246th six-inch Howitzer 
Batteries were to follow the 34th Infantry Brigade, with the 
West Kents to assist them through the gorge. The advanced 
guard (one squadron 32nd Lancers and 1st Highland Light 
Infantry) of the 51st Infantry Brigade at about 8.20 a.m. 
reached the vicinity of Qala Jabbar, where it came under 
effective shell fire from hostile mountain guns and where the 
brigade received instructions (originating from Corps Head- 
quarters) not to become too closely engaged before sufficient 
infantry and artillery support could reach it. Its flanking 
detachment, under Colonel Coningham, moving along the crest 
of the Jabal Makhul, also came into contact with the enemy 
about 9.15 a.m. Both these bodies of troops continued to 
advance, and at noon the advanced guard of the 51st Brigade 
was about two miles north-west of Qala Jabbar with Colonel 
Coningham’s detachment* roughly abreast of it — ^though 
separated fi:om it — on the Jabal Makhul. By this time the 
34th Infantry Brigade with the mountain guns had reached 
17th Division headquarters at Qala Jabbar. But the 403rd 
and 404th Field Howitzers had only managed to reach a point 
about two miles beyond Fat-ha, having lost several vehicles in 
traversing the gorge. It had been found quite impossible for 
the six-inch howitzer battery to get on at all ; and the 
remaining batteries of the 22tth Field Artillery Brigade had 
been ordered forward with infantry parties to help them. 

It was further found that carts on the road completely 
blocked all traffic in the opposite direction. It was therefore 
decided to use pack transport only and, as the number of mules 
with the division was limited, those attached to the 52nd 
Infantry Brigade had to be utilised to supply the other two 
brigades. 

On the Tigris left bank, also, the difficulties of the road 
had delayed the advance of the artillery. By noon, however, 
the three field batteries and one gun of the 2/86th Heavy 


* Communication -witli this flanking detachment was difficult. 
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Battery were in action some five miles to tlie north-west of Tel- 
ad-Dhahab. The remaining three gims of the 2/86th Battery 
came into action at 2 p.m., but the 159th Battery not until 
a good deal later. The area where these batteries had to take 
up their positions was flat, open and in full view of the Jabal 
Makhul and the Humr ridge, where the ground afforded 
excellent observation posts and concealment for the enemy's 
guns. Moreover, these disadvantages were accentuated by 
the lack, for some unexplained reason, of British aeroplane 
observation. Nevertheless this artillery fire was not without 
effect, as it attracted to itself much of the enemy’s gun-fire 
from the right bank and forced several parties of Turks on the 
right bank to fall back. 

At noon an airman reported to General Norton (7th Cavalry 
Brigade) at Shumait that about 1,000 Turks were five miles 
to the north of him. Thereupon, taking with him the 13th 
Hussars and followed by “V” Battery, R.H.A., General 
Norton proceeded northward as rapidly as possible for over 
an hour and reached a point about five miles north of Nami 
without sighting any enemy.* The 13th and 14th Lancers 
were already in this vidnity and they then started to move 
southward along the Tigris bank, followed by General Norton 
and the 13th Hussars. To the southward of Nami they took 
about one hundred prisoners tr 3 d^ to ford the river. In the 
meantime. General Cassels, learning from air reports that the 
7th Cavalry Brigade had pushed some way up the Tigris, went 
ahead of his troops in a car at 12.30 p.m. He met General 
Norton near Nami at 2.45 p.m. and, learning that there were 
no enemy remaining on the Tigris left bank, withdrew with his 
detachment to Zarariya. 

In regard to the enemy detachment which had been between 
the Tigris and the right bank of the Little Zab, and which 
had been heavily bombed and fired on by our aeroplanes 
during the morning, two air reports received by General 
Cobbe at 1.45 p.m. and 3 p.m. make the situation clearer. The 
first said that the 7th and 11th Cavahy Brigades were both 
moving down the right bank of the Little Zab at 12.25 p.m. 
with about 1,000 enemy infantry retiring in front of than 
towards the Humr bridge. The second reported the enemy’s 
dispositions in this area to be as follows at 2.20 p.m. : 200 
cavalry and 500 infantry crossing the Tigris by a ferry about 
two milfis above Sharqat ; four guns to the southward of Nami 

* The 7th Cavalry Brigade came to the conclusion that our airmen had 
mistaken our own cavalry for the enemy. 
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moving fast towards the Humr bridge ; and large numbers of 
troops crossing this bridge. 

At 1.50 p.m. General Cobbe heard from the 18th Division 
the 53rd Infantry Brigade had started to cross the Little 
Zab at a ford about two miles from the Tigris. This report, 
taken in conjunction with the air report of the movement of 
the two cavalry brigades, led him at 2.10 p.m. to send off an 
order by aeroplane to General Cassels, saying that, as the 
enemy had apparently been driven across the river off the 
Tigris left bank, he was to push on at once with the 11th Cavalry 
Brigade, if he could feed himself, to ford the Tigris above 
Sharqat. 

Receiving a message at 3 p.m. that the whole of the 53rd 
Infantry Brigade had crossed the Little Zab, General Cobbe 
issued orders for the construction of a pontoon bridge there 
and the improvement of the approaches to it so as to facilitate 
the passage of a Ford van convoy to supply the 11th Cavalry 
Brigade. He also sent orders to the 17th Division to press 
its attack vigorously and to the 18th Division to support the 
17th by pushing on to the Humr bend. Actually the 53rd 
Infantry Brigade was still crossing the Little Zab and the whole 
did not get over till dusk.* But file 341st Field Battery moved 
forward to close range and came into action near the Little 
Zab-Tigris junction. Here it came under such accurate and 
steady shell fire from the hostile guns that eventually only two 
of its guns and wagons were brought out of action. 

At 4.30 p.m. General Cobbe heard from the 18th Division 
that both cavalry brigades were retiring to the Little Zab and 
he sent another order (issued by wireless at 4.55 p.m.) to 
General Cassels to push on to Sharqat at once, cross the Tigris 
north of that place and cut the enemy’s line of retreat. At 
the same time he asked General Fanshawef if he could detail 
a column to leave next morning and push up the Tigris left 
bank to prevent the enemy from crossing and to support the 
11th Cavalry Br^ade. 

At 6.45 p.m., half an hour after receiving an air report that 
the enemy had started to break up the bridge at Humr, General 
Cobbe issued his orders for furfiier operations. The enemy, 
the order said, having bee n driven across to the Tigris right 

The records do not give the actu^.! message, so that it is not clear how the 
mistake 'occurred. 

t In the message to General Fanshawe it was stated that the enemy was 
blowing up his guns. General Fanshawe, however, felt sure that what had 
been reported to General Cobbe as the enemy's guns being blown up was in 
xeahty me guns of our 341st Battery being destroyed by hostile fire. 
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bank, wotild probably retire northwards during the night. The 
Turkish 5th Division might have reached Erbil four days 
previously and might be moving down the Great Zab to the 
Tigris, but Gener^ Lewin’s column was stiU containing the 
enemy’s Kirkuk group. 

The following moves were to take place as early as possible. 
The 11th Cavalry Brigade was to ford the Tigris thirteen miles 
above Sharqat and intercept the enemy’s retreat. A column 
under General Fanshawe, consisting of the 7th Cavalry Brigade, 
two troops 32nd Lancers, a field artillery brigade, one section 
of a 60-pounder battery, an infantry brigade and part of the 
bridging train, was to advance before daylight on the 26th 
October along the Tigris left bank direct to Sharqat. The 
17th Division was to continue to gain ground during the night 
and would pursue along the right bank, reporting as soon as 
it had secured Ain Dibs and Balalij, so that rations might be 
sent forward by the desert road. 

General Cassels, whose brigade had rations up to the 27th, 
did not receive General Cobbe’s orders to push on till about 
8 p.m. He made arrangements to do so early next morning. 

General Cobbe’s order of 3 p.m. to the 17th Division to press 
its attack was not received by General Leshe till 5 p.m. and 
did not reach the Highland Light Infantry, the leading battalion 
of the 51st Infantry Brigade, till after dark. The two leading 
companies of the Highland Light Infantry started to advance 
along the road at 7 p.m., the two remaining companies which 
had been detached to the right being called in to support them. 
At about 8 p.m. the head of the battalion suddenly came under 
heavy rifle and machine gun fire at close range. The two 
supporting companies had not yet rejoined, but the two leading 
companies, with great gallantry, promptly closed with the 
enemy, forcing their way through a double high-wire entangle- 
ment. Taking twenty prisoners they captured the TurMsh 
trench, which, l 3 dng astride the road and to the west of it, 
was apparently a piquet post. Their own losses amotmted 
to over one hundred. Soon afterwards, the 14th Sikhs in 
brigade reserve were ordered to send forward two companies to 
support the Highland Light Infantry. But they were vdth- 
drawn again to reserve an hour later when the H%hland Light 
Infantry had consolidated their capture and had established 
close contact with the enemy, makmg it clear that, here at 
any rate, he had not yet retired. 

On the extreme British left the Light Armoured Motor 
Brigade had found Sharqat occupied by about 1,000 enemy 
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infantry with guns and had been forced to retire. The brigade 
t bPTi swept to the northward, engaging enenay infantry and 
transport columns on the road to Mosul apparently with good 
effect. General Cobbe received news of its action at 5.45 a.m. 
on the 26th. 

At 11 p.m. on the 25th October the dispositions of General 
Cobbe’s force were as follows. 

On the northern bank of the Little Zab the 11th Cavalry 
Brigade was at Zarariya, the 7th Cavalry Brigade at Shumait 
and the 53rd Infantry Brigade, with C/337th Battery, R.F.A., 
two miles from the Tigris junction. The bridging train, which 
had been much delayed in its march from Fat-ha by the bad 
road, did not reach the Little Zab till after dark. Six batteries 
of the 18th Division artillery were south of the Little Zab, 
almost opposite Mushak, with the 54th Infantry Brigade, which 
had moved forward from Fat-ha during the day, bivouacking 
close by. Headquarters of the 18th Division were at Tel-ad- 
Dhabab and the remainder of the division (less the Ain Nukhaila 
detachment) were at Fat-ha, the greater part having been 
employed during the day on road improvement. 

The 51st Infantry Brigade covered a wide front on the Tigris 
right bank. The Highland Light Infantry were holding the 
advanced Une astride the road and along broken hills to the 
west of it at a point about a mile south of Mushak ; and in 
rear of them in support were eight motmtain guns. To the left, 
about one and a half miles south-west of the Highland Light 
Infantry, Colonel Coningham’s column of the 1/lOth Gurkhas, 
four mountain guns and two machine gun sections was on the 
crest of the Jabal Makhul.* The remainder of the brigade group, 
with 51st Brigade headquarters, were bivouacked on the road 
about a mile in rear of the Highland Light Infantry. At Qala 
Jabbar were the 17th Division headquarters, the 34th Infantry 
Brigade (less 2nd Royal West Kent) and the 403rd and 404th 
Field Howitzer Batteries. These two batteries, of which the 
403rd was pushed forward during the night to join the 51st 
Brigade Group, had been brought up oidy by dint of great 
axertion and resolution. The 1064th and 1066th Field Batteries 
had also, after ^eat effort, got through the Fat-ha gorge, but 
were still five miles short of Qala Jabbar. The remainder of the 
17th Division Group were at, or south of, the gorge. 

At 11 p.m. General Cobbe sent orders to the 18th Division 
to be ready to move at dawn and to send patrols with machine 

* The supply of this caluinn had been extremely difExcult owing to the nature 
of the ground. 
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;^s to prevent the enemy repairing the Humr bridge. Further, 
if the enemy had not retired north of Humr when the division 
started next morning, a detachment must be left to watch the 
bridge. 

The British advance on the Tigris right bank had been much 
hampered on the 25th October by the difficult country, which 
afforded few sites for gun positions and little scope for 
manoeuvre. On the other hand, the ground facilitated the 
operations of the enemy, who had all the advantages of previous 
preparation and whose dominating positions among the right 
bank hills enabled him to neutralise to a great extent the effect 
•of our artillery fire from the left bank:. The progress we had 
made up the Tigris left bank had, however, given us a great 
advantage, which the enemy had failed to counter by his move- 
ment of troops across the Humr bridge. 

It was estimated by General Cobbe that the Turkish position, 
which extended from Balalij along the crest of the Jabal 
Makhul to the southward of Ain Dibs and thence to the Tigris 
helow Mushak, was held by a force of about 250 sabres, 6,000 
rifles and 42 guns. It was beheved that their 22nd Regiment, 
with 12 guns, was holding Ain Dibs and its vicinity ; that 
the 43rd Regiment, with another 12 guns, occupied the 
line from Ain Dibs to Mushak ; that the 7th Regiment, 
with some guns, was in the Balalij-Sharqat area; and 
that their reserve (9th Regiment and one or two battalions 
18th Regiment) was about Qalat-al-Bint. It was confidently 
anticipated that the enemy would retire during the night 
25th/^th. 

The enemy’s position was one of great natural strength, and 
his many months’ previous acquaintance with the area had 
enabled him to post his guns, infantry, and especially his 
machine guns to take full advantage of the precipitous heights, 
the razor backed spurs, the steep slopes and the winding ravines, 
which all combined to hamper the attack. 

Reports from the Highland Light Infantry from 2 a.m. to 
5 a.m. on the 26th October stated that the enemy was still 
holding his trenches in strength. At 5.15 a.m. General 
Leslie issued orders that, if the enemy was stiU in position, the 
51st Infantry Brigade was to attack at 7 a.m., supported by 
the 403rd Field Howitzer Batt^ and by the eight guns of the 
25th and 34th Mountain Batteries. The 34th Infantry Brigade 
would advance from Qala Jabbar at 6 a.m. General Leslie 
>>arl not been able to get into communication with Colonel 
'Goningham since the previous day. 
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Just after 6 a.ui., the two leading companies of the Highland 
Light Infantry started to advance on their own initiative. But 
they were quickly compelled to fall back again. The 14th 
Sikhs, near brigade headquarters, began at 6 a.m. to deploy 
into artillery formation to the east of the road, and at 6.25 a.m. 
advanced, with their left on the road, on a frontage of five 
hundred yards. Two of their companies were in first line and 
two in support, while a section of the brigade machine gun 
company moved to their right rear ; the intention being that, 
when their line came abreast of the Highlanders, both battalions 
should assaxilt the enemy’s trenches. 

The Sikhs’ advance was directed against the enemy’s left, 
which — as subsequent inspection showed — the Turks had made 
especially strong. The road from the Fat-ha gorge to Mushak 
ran closely under the hill sides and practically the only flat 
ground to the east of it was a two-mile-long low-l37mg strip, 
covered with thick thorn and scrub (three to five feet high), 
whose northern end terminated about a mile south of Mushak. 
Near this point the Turks had dug a line of trenches, covered 
by wire entanglement, which extended east of the road for a 
few hundred yards to the Tigris. In this vicinity the Tigris bed 
was then practically dry up to the main channel* which flowed 
east of the islands shown on Map 43. To protect themselves 
against an attack advancing along the river bank and bed, the 
Turks had dug on the slopes of the hills west of the road weU- 
sited trenches and machine gun emplacements which faced 
eastwards. So well had these been concealed that our troops 
were unaware of them ; and, even when suspected, they proved 
almost impossible to locate. 

As soon as the 14th Sikhs began to advance they came under 
a galling artillery fire and, shortly afterwards, under heavy 
machine gun and rifle fire, the macMne gun fire from their left 
front being especially effective. In spite of severe casualtiesf 
they continued to advance steadily and gallantly until about 
7.30 a.m., when they were definitely checked not far from the 
enemy’s wire and could make no further progress. Their left 
company then joined up near the road with the Highlanders, 
while the remainder of the battalion, reforming, took up a line 
in a shallow depression about three hrmdred yards from the 
enemy’s line, where they remained imder fire for the rest of the 


♦ Across the main channel the Turkish steamer Hamidiya lay stranded. 
During the day their total casualities amounted to 323, including six of 
their eight British officers. Most of these casualities were incurred between 
6.30 and 7.30 a.m. 
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day. Their attack had been supported by the fire of the eight 
mountain guns in position on the hill slopes west of the road and 
of the 403rd Field Howitzer Battery in position to the east of 
the road. But the mountain gun shells had little effect on the 
well-entrenched enemy, while the fire of the field howitzers was 
neutralised by that of an enemy howitzer battery, whose 
accurate shell fire put the 403rd Battery temporarily out of 
action about 8 a.m.* 

General Wauchope, commanding the 34th Infantry Brigade, 
got into touch with General Hildyard, commanding the 51st 
Infantry Brigade, just as the 14th Sikhs’ advance came to a 
stop. It was clear that they were under heavy fire, and, as he 
understood that their right was in danger of an enemy coimter 
attack. General Wauchope sent forward two companies 114th 
Mahrattas to secure this flank. These Mahratta companies 
pushed forward with great steadiness under a heavy artillery 
fire tiU 9.30 a.m. when they reached an island in the Tigris bed, 
well beyond the flank of the Turkish first line ; and here they 
remained for the rest of the day under constant artillery and 
machine gun fire.f 

In the meantime, owing to the heavy fire from the hills to 
their left front, the Highland Light Infantry had been unable 
to do more than hold on stubbornly to their trenches near and 
across the road. Neither the Brigade nor Divisional head- 
quarters were in touch with Colonel Coimgham’s men on the 
crest of the range, and, learning the situation. General Leslie at 
8.30 a.m. ordered the 34th Infantry Brigade forward to support 
the attack and to secure the high ground to the left of the 
Highland Light Infantry. Twenty minutes later General Leshe 
received a report (by runner)| from Colonel Conmgham sasdng 
that his infantry had been in touch with the enemy all through 
the night, that he was meeting with considerable opposition, 
and that the ground was precipitous and difficult. 

At 10 a.m. the 404th Field Howitzer Battep^ reached the 
front and came into action not far from the position of the 403rd 
Battery ; and at the same hour General Leslie sent orders to 
General Wauchope to take control of the forward troops. At 

* The 403rd Battery had 25 casualties, and the 220th Artillery Brigade 
commander (Lieutenant-Colonel R. K. Lynch- Staunton) was mortally wounded 
here at this time. 

t They incurred a total of 92 casualities. 

{ Visual signalling was impracticable. At 9 a.m., learning that touch had 
been lost, General Cobbe sent two armoured cars along the desert road to try 
and get into communication with Colonel Coningham. But they returned to 
Cotps Headquarters at 3.30 p.m., without having been able to do so, though 
they had seen Colonel Coningham's troops on the range. 
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10.30 a.in. General Wauchope ordered the 112th Infantry and a 
TTiarhinpi gun section to advance on to the hills to the west of 
the Highland Light Infantry so as to secure the left of that 
battalion and gain connection with Colonel Coningham’s- 
Gurkhas. The 112th effected this successfully at the cost of 
only one casualty, gaining touch about midday with the 
Gurkhas, who were then about two miles south-east of Ain 
Dibs. 

At 10.40 a.m. General Wauchope went forward to make a 
personal recoimaissance and to discuss the situation with the 
officer commanding the Highland Light Infantry, and a little 
later General Leslie also went to the front to see the situation 
for himself. By this time a section 1064th Field Battery had 
also arrived and come into action, and the 2nd Royal West 
Kent Regiment* had been ordered up from the Fat-ha gorge to 
rejoin the 34th Brigade. Before he left his advanced head- 
quarters, General Leslie sent General Cobbe a report timed 
11 a.m. In this, he summarised the situation showing that the 
enemy had developed unsuspected strength near Mushak ; he 
pointed out that the 52nd Infantry Brigade was immobile ; 
and he suggested that a bridge should be thrown across the 
Tigris near Qala Jabbar with a view to effective co-operation 
by the 18th Division. 

At this stage it is necessary to turn to the operations on the 
Tigris left bank. General Fanshawe had issued orders at 11.25 
p.m. on the 25th that the 7th Cavalry Brigade, two troops 
32nd Lancers, 337th Brigade, R.F.A., and one section 2/86th 
Battery, R.G.A., should push on up the Tigris bank at 6 a.m., 
and that the 53rd Infantry Brigade was to follow them as soon 
as it had been relieved by the 54th Infantry Brigade. 

By 6 a.m. on the 26th October General Fanshawe with his 
advanced headquarters had reached the Little Zab, where the 
pontoon bridge had not yet been completed. The approaches 
to the bridge presented dU&culties and it consequently appeared 
unlikely that the ration convoys would be able- to get across the 
river before dark. Learning of this. General Cobbe at 7.15 a.m. 
cancelled the forward movement of the column previously 
detailed and gave directions that the 7th Cavalry Brigade was to- 
advance towards Sharqat, so as to give support to the attack 
on the Tigris right bank by the 17th Division and to prevent 
any enemy escaping to the left bank. The 7th Cavalry Brigade 
proceeded accordingly, but, as men and horses had consumed 

♦ This battalion was only about 400 strong, owing to influenza, and did not 
reach the front till dusk. 
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all thdr rations,* it received orders to return at dusk to the 
Little Zab. The ^7th Brigade, R.F.A., one section 2/86th 
Battery, R.G.A., and the 54th Infantry Brigade (less 1 /5th Royal 
West Kent Regiment escorting guns) were at this time all 
moving forward towards the Little Zab. 

By 9.15 a.m. General Cobbe had heard that the 11th Cavalry 
Brigade had left Zarariya for Sharqat at 6 a.m., that the Turks 
were holding in strength the Ain Dibs-Mushak position and that 
their artillery was sheUing heavily the advanced troops of the 
17th Division and also the 7th Cavalry Brigade. At 9.25 a.m. 
he sent a message to General Fanshawe saying that the enemy 
might possibly hold on to his right bank position while with- 
drawing his heavy material and a portion of his force, unless 
he could be threatened in rear. It appeared probable that he 
meant to retain Sharqat and to effect a junction with his 5th 
Division, whose strength was estimated at 2,500 rifles and 
25 guns. His 1st Regiment and a battalion of his 18th Regiment 
were stfll being contained by General Lewin. It appeared, there- 
fore, continued General Cobbe, that General Fanshawe had a 
sufficient force on the Little Zab to secure the bridgehead there 
and also to send a small column with part of the bridging train 
to support the 7th and 11th Cavalry Brigades, so as to enable 
them to cross the Tigris above Sharqat and to prevent the 
Turkish 5th Division joining the Turkish 14th Division south 
of the Great Zab. General Fanshawe was told at the same 
time to arrange for the supply of the 11th Cavalry Brigade. 

At 10 a.m. the bridge across the Little Zab was completed 
and an hour later General Fanshawe reported that most of 
the divisional artillery had crossed and that the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade was assisting the 17th Division attack. At the same 
hour he informed General Cobbe that the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
had eaten its emergency, and aH its horse, rations. In 
consequence of this last information General Cobbe, not 
knowing that it had already started, sent orders that the 7th 
Cavalry Brigade should not move forward. 

By 12.30 p.m. the 337th Brigade, R.F.A., and section 2/86th 
Heavy Battery were in action north of the Little Zab against 
hostile batteries in the Humr area, being covered by patrols 
pushed well forward by the 53rd Infantry Brigade, which also 
kept the Humr bridge under observation. The remainder of 
the 74th Heavy Artillery Brigade were in action in their 
previous day’s positions supporting the attack of the 51st 
and 3 4th Infantry Brigades. 

* Its ration convoy had been delayed by the bad road. 
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About midday, on receipt of General Leslie’s report (timed 
11 a.m.) of the enemy’s xmexpected strength about Mushak, 
General Cobbe directed the 63rd Squadron, R.A.F., to send 
up as many aeroplanes as possible to assist the 17th Division 
by bombing the enemy. He also issued orders that as much 
as possible of the 52nd Infantry Brigade should be equipped 
with pack transport* and sent to reinforce the 34th and 51st 
Brigades, that the bridge at Fat-ha (which had been taken up) 
was to be reconstructed and that the 55th Infantry Brigade 
was to be ready to cross it at short notice to reinforce the 17th 
Division. 

At 1 p.m.f General Cobbe also sent orders that the 7th 
Cavalry Brigade was to move back to Fat-ha to obtain rations 
and await orders. In reply he heard at 2.50 p.m. that the 7th 
Cavalry Brigade had already moved up the Tigris with orders 
to return at dusk, when it would be ordered to move back 
to Fat-ha so as to be south of Tel-ad-Dhahab by dawn on the 
27th. The advance of this brigade was carried for about 
ten miles northward of the Little Zab without opposition, as 
on its approach the few enemy cavalry seen at once re-forded 
the Tigris. Its advance had the great advantage that it 
screened from the enemy the wider movement of the 
11th Cavalry Brigade. It is noteworthy, in this connection, 
that after about the 20th October no aeroplanes appear to 
have assisted the Turks during these operations. 

On the Tigris right bank General LesMe decided between 
1 and 2 p.m., as a result of his personal reconnaissance, that 
he would not attempt a further attack till next morning. For 
this, the line of advance taken by the 112th Infantry appeared 
to be the best. But it would mean a slow and arduous operation 
with few positions even for mountain guns ; the infantry of 
the 51st Brigade were much exhausted by their exertions of 
the past few days ; { and, owii^ to the transport shortage and 
difficulties, it had been necessary to reduce the rations of all 
the advanced troops in the 17th Division by a quarter. General 
Leslie decided, therefore, that the main attack next day should 
be made by Colonel Coningham’s colmnn. 

At 2.25 p.m. General CoW)e learnt from an air report that at 
12.40 p.m. the 11th Cavalry Brigade was about four miles from 


♦ More pack mules had come up from the line of communication, 
f About this time the aeroplanes of the 63rd Squadron returned and their 
observem reported that their bombs had had little effect on the well-entrenched 
enemy in the Mushak position. 

t During the 25th/26th October the brigade casuaHties totalled 618. 
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the Tigris, east-south-eastward of Huwaish, being apparently 
unopposed. Twenty minutes later he received a report from 
the Light Armoured Motor Brigade that it had at 8 a.m. got 
astride the Mosul road, about one-and-a-half miles south of 
Huwaish, where it had cut the main telegraph cable, and 
that throughout the morning its machine guns had engaged 
enemy infantry. 

During the day the weather had been dull, with some wind. 
This increased about 3.30 p.m. and raised a duststorm, which 
completely stopped all flying for nearly two hours. It also 
greatly hampered the fire of our guns, especially those on the 
Tigris left bank, and prevented them from repl 3 dng to a 
particularly heavy fire which the Turkish guns opened at this 
hour on the 403rd Battery. 

During the afternoon orders were sent directing one battalion 
and the machine gun company (less a section) of the 52nd 
Infanfty Brigade to join Colonel Goningham, another battalion 
with a machine gun section to reinforce the 51st Infantry 
Brigade, and the third battalion to move to the Fat-ha gorge. 
The 45th Sikhs were detailed to join Colonel Coningham 
and started to do so at 4 p.m. ' On the Tigris left bank the 54th 
Infantry Brigade (less l/5th Royal West Kent Regiment) 
crossed to the north of the Little Zab. 

Soon after 5 p.m. General Cobbe recrived a report brought 
by a contact aeroplane that the 11th Cavalry Brigade had 
crossed the Tigris without opposition. By this time the dust- 
storm had died down again and the 63rd Squadron sent up all 
available aeroplanes for contact and artillery work. 

At 5.40 p.m. General Leslie issued his orders for the night 
and for the resumption of the attack next morning. Golond 
Coningham’s column was to drive in the enemy’s right 
flank so as to force him to abandon the whole positicm ; 
and the 34th and 51st Infantry Brigades were to maintain 
pressure on the enemy's front and keep in touch ^yith Colonel 
Coningham. 

At nightfall the advanced infantry lines of the 34th and 51st 
Brigades were drawn back somewhat and reorganised. The 
114th Mahrattas held the low ground between the "figris and 
the road, the Highland Light Infantry remained in the centre 
and the 112th Infantry continued the line westward through 
the hills, in touch with the 1/lOth Gurkhas on the crest of the 
range. The 2nd Royal West Kent Regiment formed a reserve 
in rear of the 114th, and the 14th Sikhs a reserve in rear of the 
TTigblanfl Light Infantry. The l/6th Hampshire and a machine 

u 


( 19465 ) 
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gun section from the 52nd Brigade were on arrival to form 
Divisional Reserve.* 

In the meantime, the 11th Cavalry Brigade, encountering 
no opposition, had reached a point some miles eastward of 
Huwaish at 1 p.m. when General Cassels learnt from an air 
report that the Light Armoured Motor Brigade was astride 
the Mosul road north of Sharqat and had cut the enemy’s 
telegraph cable. General Cassels had a good view of the right 
bank of the Tigris, where the gorge at Huwaish seemed to 
offer him a good position to make for in the first instance. 
But he had j&rst to find a ford. As the result of reconnaissance 
on a wide front a ford was found opposite Hadraniya, about 
thirteen miles above Sharqat, at 3.30 p.m. The crossing was 
a difl&cult one, involving the passage of three branches of the 
river. In the last the ford followed, for about five himdred 
yards, a narrow ledge where the swiftly flowing stream was 
about four and a hdtf feet deep, with water at least a foot 
deeper immediately above it and much deeper just below it. 

By 4.30 p.m. the Guides Cavalry, the leading regiment, had 
crossed to Hadraniya, where there was a Turkish hospital 
under a small guard. From Hadraniya General Cassels with 
the Guides proceeded at a gallop to Huwaish, five miles distant, 
orders being left for the 23rd Cavalry, the machine gun squadron 
and a section " W ” Battery, R.H.A., to join General Cassels at 
Huwaish as soon as possible after they had crossed. Huwaish 
was reached soon after 5 p.m. without encountering any of the 
enemy, and General Cassels, finding the position there a strong 
one, decided to hold it, at any rate for the night. The position 
taken up was one facing south, astride the road, on the north 
bank of the Wadi Muabba. The 23rd Cavalry machine gun 
squadron and horse artillery section also reached here by 
6.30 p.m. 

The ford, which was difficult by day, was too dangerous to 
cross after dark, and the rest of ^e cavalry brigade remained 
for the night on the left bank, being joined about 8 p.m. by the 
transport column. General Cassels then sent off a wireless 
message to General Cobbe, reporting his position and asking 
that the’ officer commanding the Light Armoured Motor 
Brigadef might be directed to report to him next morning. 
General Cassels, who was without information regarding the 
progress made by the main body of General Cobbe’s force, also 

ActoaJly they did not reach Divisional Head.quarters. 

This bi^^ade had seen the 11th Cavalry Brigade across the Tigris during 
Idle day, but had been unable to g^n comxnimicatioD with it. 
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said that he proposed to advance next morning down the Tigris 
right bank. At 10 p.m. he issued orders for the rest of the 
fighting troops of his brigade (less one squadron 7th Hussars) 
to join him at Huwaish early next morning. The squadron 
of Hussars was to guard the transport, etc., on the left bank, 
and a ferry across the Tigris about two miles above Huwaish 
was to be estabhshed as early as possible. The ensuing night 
passed quietly and without incident. 

On the extreme British right General Lewin's column 
advanced on the 26th October towards Altun Kopri, his cavalry 
and armoured cars encountering the enemy's rear guard about 
ten miles from that place. Some time after this, the further 
progress of the column was blocked by a river, which was 
impassable for the armoured cars ; and the column bivouacked 
seventeen miles north of Kirkuk. 

Owing to supply difficulties, further operations against the 
enemy by General Lewin's column had, after this, to be limited 
to action by his cavalry, armoured cars and guns. These 
operations, carried out during the next few days under the 
command of Colonel Deane (12th Cavalry), harassed and con- 
tained the enemy who was holding a bridgehead at Altun 
Kopri. 

At 7.30 p.m. on the 26th October General Cobbe issued an 
operation order, stating that the enemy's Tigris group still held 
the Balalij-Ain Dibs-Mushak position and that it was possible 
that the Turkish 5th Division had reached the Sharqat area. 
Then, after giving the dispositions of our own troops. General 
Cobbe ordered : — 

(а) the 17th Division to attack vigorously on the 27th, 

pressing its main attack along the crest of the Jabal 
Makhul ; 

(б) the 18th Division to assist the 17th Division by fire 

from across the Tigris ; and 

(c) the 7th Cavalry Brigade and the 55th Infantry Brigade 
to move to Shuraimiya to form Corps Reserve. 

The belief that part of the Turkish 5th Division might have 
reached Sharqat was due to the imexpected resistance offered 
by the enemy in the Mushak position and to air reports of a 
concentration of two to three thousand Turkish infantry near 
Sharqat. The move back of the 7th Cavalry Brigade, which 
had been due in the first instance to supply difficultly, was 
intended by General Cobbe as a preliminary to sending it when 
opportunity offered by the desert road round the enemy's 
right flank. 
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During the night of the 26th/27th October, the guns of the 
18th Division Group to the north of the Little Zab continued 
to engage the hostile batteries about Humr, while patrols and 
madune guns from the 53rd Infantry Brigade demonstrated 
actively near the Hiimr bridge, both to prevent its reconstruc- 
tion by the enemy and to lead him to believe that we intended 
to cross there ourselves. Two sections 238th Machine Gun 
Company were also sent back to the south of the Little Zab 
and they dug themselves in near the left bank of the Tigris, to 
the north-eastward • of Mushak, so as to support the 17th 
Division attack next morning. 

Early on the morning of the 27th October, however, patrols 
from the 17th Division found that the hostile trenches to their 
front had been evacuated. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE BATTLE OF SHARQAT AND THE ARMISTICE. 

(maps 43, 44 AND 45.) 

S unrise on the 27th October was at about 6.10 a.m., and 
up to within an hour of that time patrols from the 114th 
Mahrattas and Highland Light Infantry reported that the 
enemy was still holding his trendies in front of them. At 
6 a.m. the headquarters 2nd Mountain Artillery Brigade with 
the 25th and one section 34th Batteries left the low groimd to 
join Clolonel Coningham’s column on the crest of the Jabal 
Makhul to support its attack against the enemy’s right flank. 
At 6.30 a.m. however, Generd Leslie received information 
from the infantry patrols that the enemy had retired and, 
this being confirmed, orders were issued at 7 a.m. for a column 
under General Wauchope to move forward immediately in 
pursuit. In addition to one squadron 32nd Lancers, 220th 
Brigade, R.F.A.,* 34th Infantry Brigade and Tehri-Gahrwal 
and Malerkotla companies of Sappers and Miners, this column 
included the 2nd Mountain Artillery Brigade (less ^th Battery) 
which, therefore, had to be recalled. By this time General 
Leslie had also heard that the whole of the 11th Cavalry 
Brigade had crossed the Tigris above Sharqat. 

Patrols from the 114th Mahrattas and Highland Light 
Infantry had moved forward at once and, meeting with 
little opposition, continued to cover the advance. General 
Wauchope ordered the 114th Mahrattas to follow the patrols 
and form advanced guard and the 112th Infantry to move 
along the high ground and form left flank guard. But, owing 
to the deployment of the infantry, the scattered disposition 
of the different units, f the bad roa4 and the difficult ground, 
there was considerable delay in starting and in the subsequent 
progress of the column. At 7.30 a.m. General Leslie heard 
from Colonel Coningham that, finding the enemy had retired, 
he had advanced about 3,000 yards since dawn and was 


♦ Consisting of two sections 403rd, the 404th, one section 1004th, and the 
1066th Batteries. 

t The 32nd Lancers liad to come up from the Fat-ha gorge, ^e mountain 
artillery had to return from the crest of the range and did not join fhe column 
till 10 a.m., the 1066th Battery was unable to start before 9 a.m., and the 
remainder of the field artillery did not follow till 1 p.m. or after. 
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contintdng to press forward towards Ain Dibs and Balalij . The 
45th SiVhfi and 258th Machine Gun Company, after a long 
and arduous march, had joined him at 6.15 a.m.* 

On the Tigris left bank it appeared evident to 18th Division 
headquarters soon after dawn that the Turks on the right 
bank had retired ; and, this being confirmed by reconnaissance, 
the 53rd Infantry Brigade closed its outposts and made pre- 
parations to advance. 

About 8 a.m., when it was clear from aerial and other recon- 
naissance that the enemy had evacuated his whole line and 
was retiring towards Sharqat, General Cobbe issued orders 
that the 7th Cavalry Brigade was not to cross the Tigris at 
Fat-ha and that the 18th Division was to push forward a 
column at once along the Tigris left bank. The composition 
of this column was left to the discretion of General Fanshawe, 
but it was to be strong enough both to block the ferry near 
Sharqat and to send troops to support the 11th Cavalry Brigade. 
It was also to be accompanied by a few pontoons for rafting. 

General Fanshawe detailed a column, under command of 
Brigadier-General G. A. F. Sanders, consisting of two troops 
32nd Lancers, A/337th and one section 341st Field Batteries, 
one section 2/86th Heavy Battery and the 53rd Infantry 
Brigade, with orders to push on to opposite Sharqat to prevent 
the enemy crossing the Tigris in that vicinity and to assist 
the 11th Cavalry Brigade in every possible way. By 9 a.m. 
the leading troops of this colunan. had begun to advance and 
the whole group was on the move by 11 a.m. except for the 
pontoons, which joined the column before dark. In his report. 
General Cobbe expressed his appreciation of the despatch 
with which this column was sent forward. 

General Cassels, commanding 11th Cavalry Brigade, had not 
learnt, till just after midnight 26th/27th October, of the lack 
of progress made by the 17th Division on the 26th and of the 
probability that enemy reinforcements from Erbilhad reached 
' Sharqat. t In reply, General Cassels asked for information 
concerning the situation on the Tigris left bank below his 
position and the whereabouts of the 7th Cavalry Brigade. 
He also asked for more 18-poimder shrapnel. 


* His coliinm now consisted of 34th Mountain Battery, 1/lOth Gurkhas, 
45tii ^khs, two sections 257th Machine Gun Company and 258th Machine 
Gun Company (less one section). 

t Tlie message containing thfe information had been sent off by General 
Cobbe’s headquarters just before dusk on the 26th^ but it Imd been dropped 
by an aeroplane by naistake on the 7th Cavalry Brigade, by •whom it had to 
be sent to IBth Division headquarters for transmission to General Cassels. 
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A squadron 23rd Cavalry, sent at 6 a.m. on the 27th October 
by General Cassels to reconnoitre southwards, soon came in 
touch with a Turkish detachment in position astride the road 
about two and a half miles south of Huwaish. Its strength 
w^ estimated at 400 to 500 infantry, with machine guns and 
with at least three guns. These opened fire on the 23rd Cavalry 
and then on the Light Armoured Motor Brigade, which General 
Cassels could see working over the ground three to four miles 
away to the south-westward. General Cassels decided to attack 
this Turkish detachment as soon as his own guns had come 
into action and after he had received air reports which he 
expected shortly. His main objects in making this attack 
were to force the enemy to disclose his strength and dispositions 
and to conceal his own weakness ; while, if he were successful 
in ejecting the Turks, he would hold their position himself 
with the Huwaish hne as a second position in rear. In the 
meantime he instructed the 23rd Cavalry squadron to remain 
in observation. 

At 7.45 a.m., from a copy of General Cobbe’s operation 
order of the previous evening dropped for him from an aero- 
plane, General Cassels learnt that the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
had been ordered back to Shuraimiya ; and soon afterwards 
it appeared evident, from the air reports he received, that the 
enemy had evacuated his position at and below Humr and was 
concentrating at Sharqat and some three or four miles south 
of that locahty. General Cassels’ patrols on the Tigris left 
bank also reported that there were no signs of any enemy on 
that bank. At 9 a.m., when the ferry across the Tigris two 
miles above Huwaish had been established. General Cassels 
reported his general situation to Corps headquarters and 
expressed confidence in his ability to hold up the enemy until 
the 17th Division attack developed. This message was not 
received by General Cobbe till 1.50 p.m. and is an instance 
of the great delays which took place in the transmission of 
messages during these operations, due to constant breakdowns 
in the means of communication. In the meantime General 
Cobbe had instructed the 63rd Squadron, R.A.F., to be prepared 
to send aeroplanes promptly to bomb the enemy if there ware 
any indications of a heavy enemy attack on the 11th Cavalry 
Br^ade and had pointed out to General Fanshawe how 
important it was to get troops to a point opposite Sharqat. 

At 10.45 a.m. General Fanshawe, learning that General 
Cassels had asked for more 18-pounder ammunition, sent 
twelve wagon loads escorted by a troop of the 32nd Lancors to 
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push forward independently. This convoy, it may be noted here, 
reached the ferry above Huwaish at 10 p.m. after a march of 
thirty-five miles. 

At 11.15 a.m. General Cassels received a message (despatched 
from Corps headquarters at 8.40 a.m.) confirming the evacuation 
of the Turkish position below Humr and informing him of the 
despatch of General Sanders’ column. About an hour later 
General Cassels sent a squadron 7th Hussars to hold in check 
a Turkish detachment of about four hundred infantry, which, 
he heard from one of his patrols, was about fourteen miles to 
the north on the Mosul road and was advancing southward. 
In the meantime air reports showed that there had been no 
enemy movement between Sharqat, where large numbers were 
concentrating, and the Turkish detachment two and a half 
miles to the south of his own position. 

His attack on the latter was launched at 12.30 p.m. Sup- 
ported by the fire of “ W ” Battery, R.H.A., and by the active 
co-operation of the Light Armoured Motor Brigade on their 
right, the 23rd Cavalry and a section 25th Machine Gun 
Squadron advanced rapidly down the road and their main 
body attacked the left of the enemy’s position with con- 
spicuous dash. The enemy at once disclosed his exact position 
and his strength, which was evidently 800 to 1,000 infantry 
with four guns. Thereupon, General Cassels decided not to 
persist in his idea of ejecting the Turks from their position and 
he ordered the 23rd Cavalry to withdraw, but “ W ” Battery 
to keep up a steady fire and to make an accurate register of 
targets for future use. General Cassels had effected one of his 
main objects and hoped that he had effected both.* The 23rd 
Cavalry drew out of action successfully, having sustained 
forty-nine casualties including five British officers. 

In this affair the armoured car of the Light Armoured Motor 
Brigade commander, while attacking the enemy’s fl ank at close 
range, was wr^ked by a direct hit from a Turkish shell,and Major 
Thompson himsdf and his crew of three were taken prisoner. 
Soon after the attack had been broken off. Captain Somerset, 
who succeeded Major Thompson in the command of the Light 
Armoured Motor Brigade, received orders from General Cassels 
to send two armoured cars to reconnoitre northwards along the 
Mo^ul road for twelve miles and to keep the remainder of his 
br^de in observation five miles to the south-west of Huwaish, 

♦ The Turkish commander subsequently stated that he estimated that we 
had two cavalry brigades at Huwaish that day. 
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ready to stop, at any cost, any hostile turning movement 
against General Cassels’ right. 

General Sanders’ column was meanwhile m akin g good 
progress up the Tigris left bank. The 54th Infantry Brigade 
had taken steps to secure the bridgehead over the Little Zab 
and to guard against any enemy movement from the Altun 
Kdpri (Erection and during the day it was joined by the 
336th Field and the 74th Heavy Brigades of artillery. The 55th 
Infantry Brigade had crossed to the Tigris right bank near 
Fat-ha by 11.15 a.m. and in this vicinity it remained. 

Colonel Coningham's column reached Ain Dibs at 11.30 a.m., 
where he had to make a long halt to water men and animals 
and where he left the 45th Sikhs and 258th Machine Gun 
Company. The remainder of his column, resuming its advance, 
reached Balalij at 6.30 p.m. without special incident. The 
progress of General Wauchope’s coliunn continued to be slow 
and at noon he found it necessary to halt at a large ravine about 
two miles south of Humr to concentrate his column. 

The 51st Infantry Brigade and the remainder of the 17th 
Division had received orders in the morning to halt for the 
time being. About midday, however, General Leslie received 
an order from Corps Headquarters to press on and gain contact 
with the enemy. The reason for this order was that it seemed 
clear to General Cobbe that the enemy, who was concentrating 
round Sharqat and entrenching a line about three miles south 
of it, did not intend to hold any intermediate position. General 
Gobbe himself proposed to push forward the 101st Heavy 
Artillery Brigade via the desert road’ and Balalij, as soon as 
Colonel Co ning h am ’s column had occupied the latter place, so 
as to facilitate the advance of the 17th Di-vision by supporting 
its left. At 2.15 p.m. General Leslie issued orders that Genend 
Wauchope’s column was to push beyond Qalat-al-Bint and gain 
touch with the enemy, that Colonel Coningham’s column was 
to occupy Balalij that day and advance on Sharqat on the 
28th and that the 51st Infantry Brigade was to reach Qalat- 
al-Bint by 6 a.m. on the 28th. The 1/6 Hampshire (52nd 
Brigade), after dealing the pre’vious day’s battlefield, were to 
return to Fat-ha. 

Moving by a westerly track the 112th Infantry reached 
Qalat-al-Bint at 4.30 p.m., but the main body of General 
Wauchope’s column with part only of his artillery did not get 
there till between 6 and 7 p.m., while the 403rd and 404'th Field 
Batteries, ddayed by the difficult road, did not reach that place 
till about 11 p.m. The 51st Infantry Brigade and one section 
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1064th Field Battery reached the Humr plain after dark and 
bivouacked there for the night. For the greater part of the 
day General Leslie was out of communication with Colonel 
Coningham ,* but at 3 p.m. General Cobbe, learning from an 
air report that Balahj was clear of the enemy, at once ordered 
the headquarters 101st Heavy Artillery Brigade with one 
section each of 60-pounders and 6-inch howitzers, escorted by 
two troops 32nd Lancers, to join Colonel Coningham at that 
place. 

To return to General Cassels, who at 2.45 p.m. judged from 
information received that the whole Turkish force was on the 
right bank of the Tigris. Some 2,000 to 3,000 of its infantry 
appeared to be entrenching a line two or three miles south of 
Sharqat, another 1,000 iidantry were about two and a half 
miles south of his own position, apparently 4,000 to 5,000 
more infantry were in the vicinity of Sharqat and there was a 
detachment twelve to fourteen miles north of him being watched 
by a squadron of the 7th Hussars. As regards our own troops 
he understood that General Sanders’ column was moving up 
the Tigris left bank in his own direction and that the 7th 
Cavalry Brigade was at or on its way to Shuraimiya, but he 
had no recent information r^arding the situation of the 17th 
Division. At 3 p.m., therefore, when he sent General Cobbe 
a situation report and announced his intention of fighting any 
enemy sent against him, he asked what progress had been made 
by the 17th Division. This message crossed one sent by 
General Cobbe at 3.20 p.m. (but only received by GenerM 
Cassels at 10 p.m.) saying that General Sanders’ column would 
arrive opposite Sharqat about 6.30 p.m. and would be able, 
if necessary, to reinforce General Cassels with infantry during 
the night and also that the 7th Cavalry Brigade, which would 
be sent up the Tigris left bank early next morning, should 
begin to reach the Hadraniya ford between 10 and 11 a.m. 
Immediately after sending this message, General Cobbe visited 
the 7th Cavalry Br^ade and gave General Norton orders to 
start very early next morning and push forward as speedily 
as possible to join General Cassels. 

At 4.35 p.m. General Cassels sent an officer with a message 
to General Sanders giving a summary of the situation and 
expressing the opinion that it was possible that the Turks 
would make a determined effort to break through the 11th 
Cavalry Brigade. Tlie best help that General Sanders could 

* Hearing -Hiis, General Cobbe sent an aeroplane at 2.30 p.m. to locate this 
colxinm and give it information regarding the enemy. 
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give, he said, would be by co-operation from the Tigris left 
bank opposite the stretch between Sharqat and Qabr Gazi 
and by sending some infantry, if available, to join General 
Gassels on the right bank. 

During the afternoon the 11th Cavalry Brigade continued 
to strengthen its defensive position. General Cassels assumed, 
for lack of information to the contrary, that the 7th Hussars 
squadron had succeeded in holding up the enemy detachment 
to the north ; and at 5.30 p.m. two armoured cars returned 
from reconnaissance northward and reported that they had 
drawn fire, about five miles north of Hadraniya, from two 
hostile camel guns. These armoured cars remained with 
General Cassels for the night. 

General Sanders’ column reached a point eastward of Sharqat 
about 8 p.m. There was no sign of any enemy bridge there 
and, after leaving the l/9th Mddlesex to piquet the river 
between Sharqat and Tulul-al-Aqr,* the column marched 
on. It was apparently about this timef that General Sanders 
sent off a message to General Cassels by a cavalry patrol, sa 3 nng 
that he intended marching all night, that he would do his 
best to help, and that the 18-pounder ammunition had been 
sent on ahead of his column. General Cassels received this 
message at 9.30 p.m. and about an hour later sent an officer 
to General, Sanders with another message, giving the various 
courses which seemed open to the Turks and expressing the 
opinion that they would probably leave a rear guard to hold 
off the 17th Division while they tried to break through the 1 1th 
Cavalry Brigade. He, was consequently in urgent need of 
the 18-pounder ammunition and infantry he had previously 
asked for. 

General Sanders’ column continued to march throughout 
the night and, after getting into touch with the 11th Cavalry 
Brigade about 4 a.m. on the 28th October, reached the Tigris 
bank opposite Huwaish an hour and a half later. Its march of 
about thirty-three miles had been a fine performance. 

In the meantime, at 8 p.m. on the 27th, General Cobbe had 
issued an operation order for the next day’s movements. In 
this it was stated that the enemy was reported to be rapidly 
entrenching a line about three miles south of Sharqat and that 
his pontoon train had left Sharqat, going northward, at 4.15 
p.m. The 11th Cavalry and Light Armoured Motor Brigades 

* Air reports liad stated that the Tarldsh pontoons were being moved in 
this direction. 

t The record in which the time should be given is missing. 
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were to continue to block the enemy’s retirement northwards^ 
The 17th Division was to continue the pursuit during the 
night and to attack the enemy vigorously as early as possible in 
the morning. General Sanders’ column was to be prepared 
to push on to the ferry north of Huwaish before daylight if 
the situation demanded it, pushing on cavalry in the meantime 
to watch the river as far as there during the night.*" The 
7th Cavalry Brigade was to press forward so as to co-operate 
with the nth Cavalry Brigade and General Sanders’ column 
in cutting off the enemy’s retreat ; and the 18th Division was. 
to hold the bridgehead on the Little Zab. 

General Cobbe had come to the conclusion that the enemy 
probably intended to hold the line south of Sharqat, which he 
was entrenching, with about half his force and to make a 
direct attack on the 11th Cavalry Brigade or else cross to the 
Tigris left bank with the other half. His chances of effecting 
the latter had been minimised by General Sanders’ rapid 
advance, but this made it all the more necessary to divert 
as many of the enemy as possible from an attack on the 11th 
Cavalry Brigade. As further reports reached him, General 
Cobbe saw that the progress of the 17th Division had been 
unexpectedly slow. Moreover, it was not clear that General 
Leslie realised how imperative it was to press the pursuit. 
Accordingly at 10 p.m. General Cobbe’s Chief of Staff telephoned 
both to General LesKe and his senior General Staff Officer and 
impressed on them the urgent necessity of more rapid progress 
and of calling on their troops for further efforts despite- 
exhaustion. 

At 11,20 p.m. General Leslie issued a fresh order directing 
General Wauchope’s column to advance at 3 a.m., with a view 
to attacking the enemy south of Sharqat, and Colonel 
Coningham’s column to advance from Balalij with the same 
object. The artillery of both columns was to be well in action. 
by 8 a.m. supporting the attack, in which the 18th Divisional 
artillery would co-operate from the Tigris left bank. The 51st 
Infantry Brigade was to continue its march through Qalat-al- 
Bint at 6 a.m. along the river road and be in reserve. 

Until the situation towards Altun Kdpri was clearer and more 
definite information had been received in regard to the where- 
abouts of the Turkish 2nd and 5th Divisions, it seemed necessary 
to keep troops on the Little Zab. But some reduction in 

♦ Contgtct aeroptene^ bad kept General Clobbe acquainted during tbe day 
■with General Sanders* progress, but be bad not yet beard of tbe latter's, 
decision to march all ni^t. 
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-strength was considered possible and at 1.30 a.m. on the 28th 
October a column consisting of D/336th and C/337th Field 
Batteries, one section 2/86th Heavy Battery, the l/39th 
Gahrwalis and the 238th Machine Gun Company (less two 
sections) left the Little Zab to join the force under General 
Sanders. 

After a quiet night the 11th Cavalry Brigade, at dawn* on 
the 28th October, could see no enemy movement to the south- 
ward or south-westward. Getting into communication with 
General Sanders across the Tigris by visual signalling. General 
Cassels asked him to send his pontoons to the ferry, where 
there were only one raft and a small captured boat working 
and where the welcome arrival of over 800 rounds of 18-pounder 
ammunition had Just been reported. 

To the northward the squadron of the 7th Hussars was still 
in touch with the enemy detachment reported the previous 
day, and General Cassels had no sooner sent (about 7 a.m.) 
two armoured cars to join this squadron than he received a 
report from it that the enemy looked hke advancing and had 
started to work round the squadron’s left. 

About the same time enemy infantry were seen some two 
miles to the south advancing northwards. They were extended 
on a front of about seven hundred yards with their right on 
the river and were moving forward slowly and deliberately. 
General Cassels at once sent this information to General 
Sanders and asked him to get his guns into action so as to 
enfilade the enemy and also to send some infantry by the 
ferry as soon as possible. The Turks opened fire with their 
guns about 7.20 a.m. on both the 11th Cavalry Brigade and 
General Sanders’ column. But the latter could not locate 
the hostile guns-f till after 8 a.m., when the positions of two 
Turkish batteries were reported by our airmen, and could at 
first only range on the "bursts” of “W” Battery’s shells. 
The fiare of " W ” Battery was apparently accurate and effective, 
as, though the enany was advancing in considerable strength, 
his progress continued to be slow. 

At 8 a.m. General Cassels heard that General Sanders had 
sent the l/7th Gurkhas to join him by the feny. Soon after- 
wards he decided to deliver a cormter-attack against the enemy’s 
left by sendin g the 7th Hussars (less two squadrons) to move 
across his own front and round the enemy’s left under cover 


♦ Sunrise was about 6.15 a.m. 

t Tne number of these was difficult to estimate. By evening General 
Cassels estimated that the Turks had 24 guns in action. 
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of the Wadi Muabba and a branch ravine. Well handled, and 
Tnalrin g skilful use of the ground, the Hussars surprised the 
enemy about 9.15 a.m. by suddeidy coming into action dis- 
mounted against the left of his advancing infcintry. These 
at once fell back for some distance with considerable loss and 
the Hussars continued to exploit their success with boldness 
till about 10.30 a.m. when, threatened themselves by an 
outflanking movement, they drew out of action. Their object 
had been well effected at the cost of about 30 casualties. In 
the meantime. General Cassels, hearing that the 7th Hussars 
squadron to the north had been obliged to retire for about 
a mile, had sent it a reinforcement of half a squadron of the 
same regiment from the Tigris left bank. 

The Turks to the south of General Cassels now changed 
their tactics. They recommenced their frontal attack with 
only a weak, widely-extended line advancing astride the road, 
while their intention of turning General Cassels’ right Was 
evident from the large columns seen two or three miles away 
moviug in that direction. To counter this. General Cassels 
sent the 7th Hussars (less two squadrons) to prolong his right 
flank to the north-westward and to cover the guns of “ W ” 
Battery. These guns opened fire on the enemy columns, 
apparently with good effect, but they continued to make 
progress — ^though it was slow — past the British right; and 
at 12.15 p.m. General Cassels had to extend his line further 
to the north-west by sending the 23rd Cavalry to take up a 
line on the right of the Hussars. 

At 1 p.m. the situation was generally as follows. Two and 
a half regiments of the 11th Cavalry Brigade were holding 
a convex Une some four miles long, the Guides Cavalry on the 
left facing south astride the road, the 7th Hussars in the centre 
facing southwest and the 23rd Cavalry facing the same way 
on the right of the Hussars. The Light Armoured Motor 
Brigade was operating against the enemy about four and 
a half miles southwest of Huwaish. Groups of Turkish 
infantry to the southwestward, totalling 2,500 to 3,000, were 
moving north either tr 3 dng to escape or to turn the British 
right, and another 300 to 400 to the southward were advancing 
widely extended towards the^ high ground south of the Wa(h 
Muabba opposite the Guides* Cavalry. Some of the Turkish 
guns were taking the line of the 7th Hussars in enfilade. To 
the north, a squadron and a half of the 7th Hussars and two 
armoured cars were retiring southward vefy slowly before 
an enrany detachment which, was some two and a half miles 
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north-northwest of Hadraniya, There were no signs of the 
7th Cavahy Brigade and there was no definite information 
in regard to the 17th Division, In the circumstances, General 
Cassels felt justified in asking General Sanders to send him a 
field battery and also — so as to enable him to set free a mobile 
reserve — another infantry battalion. At the same time he 
sent a message describing the situation to the commander of 
the Light Armoured Motor Brigade and asked him to do his 
utmost to delay the Turks’ outflanking movement and prevent 
their escape. 

The l/7th Gurkhas were still crossing the ferry, which the 
pontoons from General Sanders’ column did not reach till 
1.30 p.m. But at 2 p.m. the leading Gurkha company reached 
General Cassels’ position and relieved two squa^ons Guides 
Cavalry. These were sent at once to reinforce the 7th Hussars, 
against whose front an attack appeared to be imminent. Three 
quarters of an hour later the rest of the Gurkhas arrived and 
relieved the remaining squadrons of the Guides, who then went 
into reserve. 

At 2 p.m. D/336th and G/337th Field Batteries joined 
General Sanders and came into action beside his other guns 
and at 3 p.m. the section 2/86th Heavy Battery also arrived 
and came into action. These guns, which formed part of 
the colunm which left the Little Zab at 1.30 a.m., had 
been ordered by General Fanshawe at 9 a.m. to push on 
independently, ahead of the l/39th (lahrwalis and machine 
gun company. 

At 2.50 p.m., hearing from Corps Headquarters that on 
arrival the 7th Cavalry Brigade was to come under his orders. 
General Cassels sent a despatch rider to meet General Norton 
with a message requesting him to send his brigade straight 
to the Hadraniya ford and to come himself to see General 
Cassels at Huwaish. 

At 4 p.m. General Cassels heard from the 7th Hussars that 
though the enemy from the south-west had worked forward 
in strength to within three hundred yards of the Hussars’ line, 
his expected attack had not materialised. At 4. 15 p.m. General 
Norton reached General Cassels' headquarters and the 7th 
Cavalry Brigade could be seen starting to cross the Hadraniya 
ford. At 4.20 p.m. General Cassels sent a situation report to 
Corps Headquarters, repeating it to General Sanders and the 
17th Division ; and ten minutes later he heard that General 
Sanders had sent A/337th Field Battery to join him by 
the ford. 
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General Norton was directed to piquet the enemy detachment 
to the north for the night and to extend the right of General 
Cassels’ line round to the Tigris above the ford, keeping the 
bulk of his brigade in reserve near the ford. He was also to 
be prepared next morning, first to dispose of the enemy detach- 
ment to the north and then to co-operate on General Cassels’ 
right flank. 

About 5.15 p.m. the two squadrons Guides Cavalry in 
reserve were sent to relieve the 7th Hussars (less two squadrons), 
who then moved back into reserve. By this time the Turkish 
force from the south-west had ceased to move in a northerly 
direction, and, facing practically along the whole 11th Cavalry 
Brigade front, was engaged in an active fire-fight. The Turkish 
right was on a bluff near the Tigris south-east of Huwaish and 
their left about two miles north-west of that place. The 
fighting on this line continued till well after dark. 

During the 28th October the 11th Cavalry Brigade had incurred 
over 100 casualties among officers and men* and a good many 
more among its horses. Its successful defence owed much to 
the accurate fire of “ W ” Battery, R.H.A., under Major A. H. 
Macllwaine, and to the fire power conferred on it by its sixty 
machine ^ns. No. 63 Squadron, R.A.F., had also rendered 
much assistance by repeatedly bombing and machine-gunning 
the enemy. 

The march of about forty-five miles by the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade had been a good performancef and its arrival had been 
most timely. The crossing of the Hadraniya ford, during 
which several men and horses were drowned, was continued 
tiU after dark. But even then " V " Battery, R.H.A., and one 
squadron 13th Hussars had to remain for the night on the left 
bank. At 9 p.m. the l/39th Gahrwalis, each man carrying 170 
rounds of rifle ammunition and a bomb, and the 238th Machine 
Gim Company reached General Sanders’ position after a fine 
march of thirty-four miles. They were then sent on to the 
feny, which they reached at about 11 p.m., ready to cross and 
join General Cassels early next morning. 

To turn to the 17th Division. General Wauchope’s colunm 
had advanced from Qalat-al-Bint at 3 a.m. on the 28th October, 
the enemy being reported to be holdmg an entrenched position 
about eleven miles to the north-northwest. The presence of 
enemy parties in the neighbourhood of Qalat-al-Binf had also 
been reported the previous evening and. this necessitated 

* The 7th Hussais contributed 70 and Guides Cavatcy 32. 

t It left Fat-ha at 1 a.m. and had crossed the Little Zab by 7.16 a.m. 
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searching the heights on either side of the road, a lengthy 
and difficult operation in the dark. Owing to this and to the 
number of deep ravines which could generally only be crossed 
with difficulty, progress was slow. At 7.15 a.m., when about 
seven miles from the enemy^s position. General Wauchope sent 
the 112th Infantry and the 25th Mountain Battery to move 
along the crest of the Jabal Khanuqa with a view to attacking 
the enemy's left.* It had originally been General Wauchope's 
intention to halt the remainder of his column for an hour at 
this stage to give the Mahrattas time to get abreast. But, as 
the information that General Cassels was being heavily attacked 
made it important to lose no time, the main column, headed by 
one squadron 32nd Lancers and the 2nd Royal West Kent 
Regiment, continued its advance at once. 

By 8 a.m. the 32nd Lancers had gained touch with the 
enemy and an airman had reported that some 2,000 Turkish 
infantry were holding the trenches to the south of Sharqat. 
At this hour General Leslie joined General Wauchope and, 
assuming direct command, issued orders that the column was 
to push on but that its infantry were not to be committed to 
the attack without adequate artillery support.f 

At Balalij Colonel Coningham, who had been out of touch 
with Divisional headquarters since the previous day, did not 
receive his orders to advance till 8.25 a.m. At 9 a.m., as he was 
starting, communication (by heliograph) was re-established and 
he was told to co-operate on General Wauchope's left flank. 
With Colonel Coningham were two troops 32nd Lancers, head- 
quarters 101st Heavy Artillery Brigade with one section each 
of the 157th and 246th Batteries, the 1/lOth Gurkhas and two 
sections 257th Machine Gun Company. The 45th Sikhs with 
three sections 258th Machine Gun Company were on the march 
from Ain Dibs and passed through Balalij at 11 a.m. on their 
way to join Colonel Coningham. 

The difficult nature of the ground continued to delay the 
progress of General Wauchope's column. Even the infantry 
and pack animals experienced difficulty in crossing many of the 
numerous deep dry watercourses, and the field artillery only 
managed to get along with very great difficulty. In the mean- 
time the 32nd Lancers, reconnoitring well and boldly, furnished 
most accurate reports of the enemy's position and strength, 


* They also had orders to get into communication with the 18th division 
on the Tigris left bank. 

t The field artillery was even then, apparently, some way behind the 
infantry, owing to the bad road. 

( 19465 ) 
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and also in regard to the most suitable ground for our own 
advance. The enemy’s trench line, some three-and-a-half 
miles south of Sharqat, was about two miles in length, extending 
from the cliffs of the Jabal Khanuqa westward to the Mosul 
road with its right refused to the north-west. It had been 
estimated earlier in the morning that its garrison was about 
2,000 infantry with some guns, but before midday the Lancers 
reported that about 1,000 of the infantry had withdrawn. 
At 11.30 a.m. General Leslie could see the 1/10 Gurkhas on the 
left deploying and preparing to co-operate in the attack with 
their right on the road, but they were still some distance off. 

About noon the 404th and 1066th Field Batteries came into 
action in positions, between the converging roads from the 
Fat-ha gorge and Balalij, some 3,000 to 3,500 yards from the 
enemy’s trenches ; and about the same time the 2nd Royal 
West Kent Regiment, with one section 129th Machine Gun 
Company on each flank, reached a point on the foot-hills about 
1,200 yards from the Turkish trenches and came under effective 
hostile gun and machine gun fire. Lieutenant-Colonel Woulfe- 
Flanagan, commanding 2nd Royal West Kent Regiment, came 
to the conclusion that it would be best to attack at once without 
waiting for the turning movement on his right by the 112th 
Infantry and naountain guns, who, delayed by bad ground, 
were still about two miles to his right rear. General Wauchope 
concurred and ordered a company 114th Mahrattas to support 
the attack, retaining the three remaining companies and two 
machine gun sections as brigade reserve. 

The attack was well organised and was carried out with 
gallantry and skill. It was well supported by the fire of 
machine guns from both flanks and of the 404th and 1066th 
Field Batteries, though, for some unexplained reason, these 
batteries had no aeroplane to observe for them. The 2nd Royal 
West Kent Regiment went into action with only eighteen 
officers and four hundred and fourteen other ranks. But the 
leadership, steady discipline and dash they displayed was 
specially marked ; and the attack met with complete success, 
the enemy’s front line trenches being entered about 1.30 p.m. 
The Mahratta reserve was pushed in ; and by 2 p.m. two enemy 
lines had been captured, the Turks being in full retreat after 
leaving eleven machine guns and some 200 prisoners in our 
hands. The 1/lOth Gurkhas, whose approach probably 
hastened the enemy’s retreat, joined the 34th Brigade infantry 
at 2.30 p.m. and the 1064th and 1066th Field Batteries managed 
to push forward with difficulty and shell the retreating enemy. 
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In this affair the British casualties amounted to about 140, of 
which 112 were incurred by the 2nd Royal West Kent Regiment. 

Men and animals were by this time greatly exhausted owing 
to the heat of the day, the shortage of water and their recent 
exertions. At 3.30 p.m. General Wauchope reported that his 
infantry were consolidating the captured trenches and that their 
patrols had been unable to keep up with the rapid retreat of 
the enemy, most of whom had passed out of sight. He strongly 
urged that his brigade should halt for the night near the West 
Kent headquarters, where a good watering place was handy. 

The 51st Infantry Brigade had started from its bivouac at 
2 a.m., reached Qalat-al-Bint at 6.30 a.m. and, after halting 
there for an hour for rest and water, had pushed on again. It 
had been held in reserve during the attack. 

Concurring in the necessity for rest and water,’*' General 
Leslie decided that the pursuit was not to be pressed farther 
that day. 

The general situation at nightfall on the 28th October was 
as follows. 

The Turkish Tigris Group was between the 17th Division and 
General Cassels’ force. The 18th Division barred its way 
eastward across the river, and the difficult waterless country 
was bound to hamper its escape westward as an organised force. 
To the north of General Cassels’ force were two Tiurkish 
detachments,! apparently of no great strength, one being near 
Hadraniya and the other twelve miles further to the north. 
Both appeared to be trying to advance southward. 

With General Cassels were the 7th and 1 1th Cavalry Brigades 
and the l/7th Gurkhas, a total of about 2,300 sabres, 800 rifles 
and 12 guns, of which 100 sabres and 6 guns were on the left 
bank of the Tigris. A/337th Field Battery was moving 
towards the Hadraniya ford to join General Cassels but could 
not cross till next morning, and the l/39th Gahrwalis had not 
yet reached General Sanders’ position. The Light Armoured 
Motor Brigade was about eight miles west of Sharqat. 

With General Sanders, near the left river bank to the south- 
east of Huwaish, were the 53rd Infantry Brigade (less l/7th 
Gurkhas) and 16 guns (D/336th, C/337th, one section 341st and 
2/86th Batteries) and south of his position three troops 32nd 
Lancers were watching the river line as far as Sharqat. 


* The horses of one battery are said to have been without water for sixty 
hours. 

t As subsequently ascertained these were, respectively, the 13th Regiment 
with two guns and the 14th Regiment with four guns^ both of the 5th Division. 
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General Fanshawe, with 18th Division headquarters, No. 8 
Company Sappers and Miners and B/336th and C/336th Field 
Batteries, was at Nami, to which place the 159th Heavy Battery 
was on its way from the Little Zab. The 54th Infantry Brigade 
(less l/39th Gahrwalis) and A/336th and 341st (less one section) 
Field Batteries were at the Little Zab bridgehead. Between 
Fat-ha and the Little Zab were the 32nd Lancers (less three 
squadrons), who had been sent by General Cobbe to patrol that 
river and so release more infantry. The remainder of the 18th 
Division was about Fat-ha and furnishing the detachment at 
Ain Nukhaila. 

With General Leslie to the south of Sharqat on the Tigris 
right bank were one and a half squadrons 32nd Lancers, 220th 
Field Artillery Brigade (403rd less a section, 404th, one section 
1064th and 1066th Batteries), 101st Heavy Artillery Brigade 
(one section each 157th and 246th Batteries), 2nd Indian 
Mountain Artillery Brigade, 34th and 51st Infantry Brigades, 
45th Sikhs, three sections 258th Machine Gun Company and the 
276th Machine Gun Company. This gave him a total of about 
150 sabres, 3,200 rifles* and 34 guns. 

The remainder of the 17th Division, which was south of the 
Fat-ha gorge, had been organised by General Cobbe at midday 
as a mobile column for use as a Corps Reserve. 

At 7.20 p.m. General Leshe reported to Corps Headquarters 
that the advanced portions of his division had concentrated on 
the heights above Sharqat and would advance again at 6 a.m. 
on the 29th. General Cobbe, however, did not concur in this. 
At 8.35 p.m. he sent an order to General Leslie pointing out that 
the enemy appeared ready to surrender and that it was 
imperative to push on to the assistance of General Cassels, whose 
troops had been holding up the enemy force and had been 
engaged for two days. The moon would rise at 1.25 a.m. and 
at 1.45 a.m. the 17th Division was to advance vigorously, and 
at all costs brush aside any opposition by outflanking the enemy 
rear ^ards on a wide front. General Cobbe expected the 17th 
Division to get into touch with General Cassels’ force by 7 a.m. 
on the 29th. He had sent Ford vans with water up the road to 
Balahj and they were to be pushed on to supply the most 
advanced troops. 

GenerM Leslie replied at first that this order would be com- 
plied with. But after consultations with his subordinate 
commanders he sent another reply deprecating a night advance, 

• i.e„ 34th Infantry Brigade about 1,200, and the 51st Infantry Brigade 
(including 45th Sikhs) about 2,000. 
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He considered that such a movement by his tired force, through 
the difficult unreconnoitred country in front of him, would be 
likely to lead to confusion and he thought that the same end 
could be attained by daylight. To General Cobbe, however, it 
seemed evident that the enemy’s main effort would be directed 
during the night to an attempt to break through General 
Cassels’ force, for which the Turks would employ the greater 
part of their troops unless the 17th Division followed their rear 
closely. General Cobbe realised fully the great exhaustion of 
men and animals and the nature of the demands which had 
been made on their physical endurance for the past four days. 
But he considered that the circumstances justified him in 
ordering the 17th Division to close with the enemy at the earliest 
possible moment. He was, therefore, unable to accede to 
General Leslie’s request to allow his force to rest till daylight. 

During the 28th October General Cobbe had been kept well 
in touch with the general situation by air-reports. On the other 
hand, the cable communications between his headquarters and 
the different columns and formations had been frequently 
interrupted, owing to the cables having been destroyed by shell 
fire or by Arabs, or in one or two cases to report centres having 
outrun the cable. General Cobbe had four wireless stations 
at his disposal. Of these, two pack stations were with the 7th 
and 11th Cavalry Brigades, one motor station with the Light 
Armoured Motor Brigade and a wagon station with 1st Corps 
Headquarters. 

Throughout the night 28th/29th the Turks displayed con- 
siderable activity along the portions of General Cassels’ front 
held by the 11th Cavalry Brigade and the l/7th Gurkhas, 
the brunt of the fighting being borne by the Guides and the 
Gurkhas. But the hostile guns ceased firing altogether after 
the earlier part of the night ; and, although in places the Turks 
got within one hundred yards of our line, they made no real 
effort to break through. The 13th Lancers of the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade held a line which extended, from a point between 
Hadraniya and the ford, in a southwesterly direction to the right 
of the nth Cavalry Brigade; and here the only incident of 
importance during the night was the surrender of a Turkish 
field ambulance with about 100 men. 

At 1.45 a.m. on the 29th October General Cassels informed 
General Sanders, in answer to a query on the subject, that he 
would like another field battery and the l/3rd Gurkhas warned 
to be ready to join him. About 4.30 a.m. the l/39th Gahrwalis 
and 238th Machine Gun Company started to cross the ferry 
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to the r ight bank and by 5.30 a.m. aU the cavalry horses were 
saddled up and ready to move. It seemed probable to General 
Cassels, as he stated in a situation report to Corps Headquarters 
at 6 a.m., that some of the Turks had already escaped to the 
north, passing west of his line, and that more of them might 
be foUowing from the Sharqat Erection with the 17th Division 
on their heels. He had consequently instructed General 
Norton to move northward and northwestward with the 
object of rounding up any Turks who had passed and of inter- 
cepting any who might follow. 

Before dawn the main body of the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
had moved into a covered position under the river bank near 
the ford ; and “ V ” Battery, R.H.A., and the 13th Hussars’ 
squadron on the left bank were ordered to cross the ford as 
soon as there was sufficient light. The moment the squadron 
began to cross, however, two Turkish guns about 3,000 yards 
away to the northwest shelled the ford heavily and, though 
the squadron managed to get through without casualties, it 
was considered advisable for “ V ” Battery to wait till the 
hostile fire had been subdued. The battery came into action 
on the left bank about 7 a.m. and soon caused the enemy 
guns to withdraw. In the meantime, one squadron 13th 
Lancers, which had been ordered to push up the Mosul 
road at dawn, had also encountered shell and machine 
gun fire and had taken up a position on a detached under- 
feature which was known as Cemetery Hill (see Map 44). 
Here it remained under fire from commanding heights to 
the north. 

At 7 a.m. the two leading companies l/39th Gahrwalis arrived 
at General Cassels’ position and the officer commanding, who 
reported that the remainder of the battalion was following 
shortly, received orders to relieve the 23rd and Guides Cavalry 
as soon as possible, to enable those regiments to join the 
7th Hussars in reserve. 

To the south of Sharqat the progress of the 17th Division 
advanced guard (No. 2 Mountain Artillery Brigade, 51st Infan- 
try Brigade and three sections 258th Machine Gun Company), 
which had left its bivouac at 1.45 a.m., had been slow. The 
ground was broken and difficult and in the dim moonlight 
considerable difficulty was experienced in keeping to the ill- 
defined road. At dawn a squadron 32nd Lancers pushed 
foprard to join the advanced guard and the mam body of the 
Division also started from its bivouac. About an hour later, 
when about three miles north of Sharqat, the Lancers gained 
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touch with enemy infantry holding the high ground to the 
west of the road. 

The country to the east of the road for about seven miles 
north of Sharqat was flat and low-lying, but to the west a 
broken hilly plateau rose steeply from the road and was 
intersected by many deep ravines and watercourses.* These were 
dry and were generally passable by pack animals, but, while 
they afforded some cover, they tended to break up the regularity 
of an advance. Making skilful use of these natural advantages 
for delaying action, the Turkish infantry fell back slowly before 
our advance. This was by then being carried out on a broad 
front to the west of road, the Highland Light Infantry (on the 
right) and the 1/lOth Gurkhas being in first line and the 14th 
Sikhs in support in rear of the Gurkhas. The 45th Sikhs, 
forming 51st Brigade reserve, moved forward, under the crest of 
the plateau, just west of the road. 

At 8 a.m., when a field and a mountain battery came into 
action to support the advancing infantry. General Leslie 
joined the advanced guard. The situation was not clear and, 
though his advanced guard continued to make steady though 
slow progress, it was not till 11 a.m. that he learnt from an air 
report that the enemy’s main position lay on the plateau about 
three miles south of Huwaish. Its general line extended west- 
ward from the road for about two miles and then bent back- 
wards to the northwest for another mile or so. It had evidently 
been hastily prepared and its trenches were not in continuous 
or regular lines, but were arranged in depth in numerous short 
lengths, and were sited so as to take full advantage of the 
irregular and broken ground. The position was very difficult 
to discern or define. 

To return to General Cassels, who at 7.30 a.m. could see large 
numbers of troops about three miles to the southward, but 
could not be certain whether these were Turks or the 17th 
Division. If the latter, it confirmed his former suspicion that 
part of the enemy force had escaped by passing to the west. 
Consequently he warned General Norton to be ready, if neces- 
sary, to move northward, in which case the 11th Cavalry 
Brigade would follow the 7th. A short time afterwards, 
hearing that A/337th Field Battery was crossing the ford. 
General Cassels ordered it to join General Norton. 

At 8 a.m. General Cassels received an air-report which 
placed the most advanced troops of the .17th Division at a 


See Map 45. 
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point some four miles to the south, though there might be some 
a Tuilff further north. General Cassels then asked the airman 
to locate the nearest enemy troops to the south and also to 
reconnoitre for fifteen miles to the north and north-west ; 
and he received a reply just before 9 a.m. sajdng that 
there were no enemy forces of importance to the north and 
northwest and that the nearest enemy troops to the south 
were those who had been facing him all night. He then asked 
the airman to reconnoitre for fifteen miles to the west ; and by 
10 a.m. he heard that there were no enemy troops for ten miles 
to the west and that the most advanced troops of the 17th 
Division were about four miles to the south. General Cassels, 
coming to the conclusion that the troops seen three miles to 
the south must be Turks, then sent directions to General 
Norton to carry out his original orders. During his uncertainty 
in regard to the enemy situation. General Cassels had heard 
that C/337th Field Battery was crossing the ford and had 
told General Norton to retain it. He now cancelled this order 
and directed General Norton to keep A/337th Battery but to 
send C/337th to join General Cassels. 

At 11 a.m. a further air report gave General Cassels the 
exact situation of the Turkish main position three miles south 
and also a clearer idea of the position of the 17th Division. 
He at once sent this information on to General Sanders and he 
added that there was no indication that Turks had escaped 
to the north and that he was going to turn his own guns on 
to the Turkish main position, which he suggested General 
Sanders’ guns shotdd also fire at. At 11.30 a.m., C/337th 
Field Battery arrived at General Cassels’ position and came 
into action to the northeast of Huwaish. Half an hour later 
he heard from General Sanders that his guns were in action 
against the Turkish main position, that he was pushing infantry 
and machine guns to the Tigris bank to the eastward of this 
position and that he would like to know if General Cassels 
wanted the l/3rd Gurkhas. General Cassels answered this 
query in the affirmative. 

General Norton, in the meantime, had been engaged with the 
enemy detachment, which was holding a bluff about one 
ttousand yards north of Cemetery Hill and which was obviously 
in ^eater strength than the air reports had led him to expect. 
This bluff, over a hundred feet above the plain bordering the 
Tigris bank, was at the south-eastern edge of a broad plateau 
(see Map 44). After such personal reconnaissance as was 
possible. General Norton ordered the 13th Hussars, supported 
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by the 14th Lancers and covered by the fire of “ V ” Battery 
on the Tigris left bank and of a machine gun sub-section on 
Cemetery Hill, to advance at a gallop, dismount under the bluff 
and carry the position by a dismounted attack. There was 
obviously sufficient dead ground under the bluff to give cover 
to the horses and for the organisation of a dismounted attack, 
while the covering fire of our guns should be sufficient to prevent 
the enemy leaving the shelter of his trenches to defend the 
dead ground. 

Moving forward at 8.15 a.m., the leading squadron of the 
13th Hussars came under heavy gun and machine gun fire as 
soon as it emerged from the cover of the river bank. Its 
commander fell, severely wounded, and the squadron, inclining 
slightly to the left, halted under cover of Cemetery Hill, 
foUowed by the remainder of the regiment. The Hussars 
then occupied this hill and tried to gain ground to the west. 
But they were ordered to stop their attack to admit of further 
artillery preparation and the 14th Lancers were despatched 
to occupy the plateau to the west of Cemetery Hill, where 
General Norton proceeded to establish his headquarters. 
About 10 a.m. A/337th Battery came into action 2,000 yards 
to the south-east of Cemetery Hill and about 11.30 a.m. the 
enemy made an ineffectual attempt to advance. Just before 
midday our guns increased their fire to cover an attack, but, 
as the enemy at once disclosed more machine guns, the assault 
was again postponed. To prevent the enemy moving round his 
left flank and joining the Turkish Tigris Group, General Norton 
pushed out the 14th Lancers further to the westward and 
moved the 13th Lancers up into the gap between the 14th 
and Cemetery Hill. 

At 12.30 p.m. General Norton ordered the 13th Hussars 
to move forward to the assault at 1.20 p.m. under cover of a 
heavy bombardment, which started at 12.55 p.m. At the 
hour laid down, the Hussars, 239 sabres strong, in columns of 
wings with extended files, galloped straight for the bluff. 
As soon as the leading squaffirons emerged from the cover of 
Cemetery Hill the Turks opened a heavy machine gun fire, 
which was fortunately ill-directed and ineffective owing 
apparently to the demoralising accuracy of our gtmfire. The 
intervening ground was flat and open except for a deep dry 
watercourse which ran right across the front about half way 
and which, unnoticeable from any distance, was unexpected. 
Fortunately, however, it caused little delay and the regiment 
reached the dead ground without a single man having been 
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hit * Dismounting and fixing bayonets, the Hussars swarmed 
up the almost precipitous slopes led by their Golonel.f The 
shells of both the supporting batteries were bursting with 
great accuracy along the crest and the barrage was not lifted 
till the Hussars were within a few yards of the top, while the 
Vickers guns also kept up a heavy fire. Largely as a result 
of this ^ective covering fire, the Hussars incurred only seven 
casualties in the short burst of close fighting which ensued after 
they reached the top. At 1.45 p.m. the Turks began to sur- 
render and by 2 p.m. the 13th were in complete possession of 
the plateau, having taken about 730 prisoners and 12 machine 
guns. 

In the meantime the 13th and 14th Lancers had come up 
on the enemy’s flank and, pursuing for some distance, they 
took two guns and about 260 more prisoners, which made a 
total of 985 ofi&cers and men captured, i.e. the whole of the 
Turkish 13th Regiment. Having thus cleared General Cassels’ 
northern front effectively, the 7th Cavalry Brigade swung round 
and by dusk had dug itself in on an extended position about 
four miles north-west of Huwaish facing southward so as to 
block the retreat of any Turks attempting to escape past 
General Cassels. 

The Turkish guns which had been in action against General 
Cassels the previous day were still sUent, having possibly 
withdrawn to oppose the 17th Division. | General Cassels could 
see no sign of the latter’s advance, but just before 3 p.m. he 
received a message from General Fanshawe§ saying that the 
" zero ” hour for the 17th Division attack would not be before 
3.30 p.m. Soon afterwards, hearing soimd of gun-fire to the 
southward. General Cassels directed “ W ” and C/337th Bat- 
teries to join in what was evidently the bombardment of the 
enemy’s main position. 1| At 3.30 p.m. he received an air 
report which gave him a very clear idea of the respective 
positions of the Turks and our own forces ; and soon afterwards 
he ordered the Light Armoured Motor Brigade to take up a 
position about six miles west of Huwaish which would close 
the only exit left open to the enemy. 

At 3 p.m. the 159th Siege Battery joined General Sanders 
and came into action. The l/5th Royal West Kent Regiment 

* One man "was hurt by his horse falling and two horses were wounded. 

t Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Richardson, D.S.O. 

t General Cassels considers it more probable that the guns had run out of 
ammunition. 

§ 18th Division Headquarters were at Tulul-al-Aqr. 

It General Cassels was not in direct communication with the 17th Division. 
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was also on its way from the Little Zab to join him, having 
been ordered, forward from there at 7 a.m. after airmen had 
reported no signs of any Turkish movement from the direction 
of Altun Kopri. 

At 4.20 p.m. General Cassels learnt from an air report that 
the enemy’s position was unchanged and that the 17th Division 
guns were stid carrying out a bombardment. About 5 p.m. he 
saw two Very hghts which had been fired on the west flank of 
the main Turkish position, but had no idea what they indicated ; 
at 5.15 p.m. he was joined by the l/3rd Gurkhas ; and at dusk 
he was stid without any information in regard to the result 
of the 17th Division attack. He decided that, during the night, 
he would actively engage the enemy facing him and that his 
guns should bombard the area to the south-west, across which 
the enemy might try to effect his escape. He directed General 
Norton to do the same, but heard that the latter’s guns were 
practically without amm-unition. At 10 p.m., however, he 
heard from Corps Headquarters that the 17th Division had not 
met with complete success, that the situation there would not 
be clear tUl the morning and that, although the 17th Division 
would hold what it had gamed, it had no hope of making 
progress during the night. 

At dusk, there were still no indications of any enemy move- 
ment down the Little Zab and the headquarters 55th Infantry 
Brigade, the l/5th East Surrey Regiment, two sections 249th 
Machine Gun Company and B/337th Field Battery were on 
their way there from Fat-ha.* Consequently the remaining 
battalion and machine gun sections of the 54th Infantry 
Brigade left the Little Zab at 7 p.m. to join General Sanders. 

The details, given in the difierent war diaries and in aU 
other accounts, of the 17th Division operations after midday 
on the 29th October are very conflicting and it is consequently 
only possible to be certain of the general trend and results 
of the fighting. The extended front, the broken nature of the 
ground, the exhaustion of men and animals and the shortage 
of cablef for communication seem to have been the main 
reasons for this uncertainty, which persisted till well after dark. 

By midday the leading ranks of the Highland Light Infantry 
and 1/lOth Gurkhas had gained positions within about four 
hundred yards of the enemy’s trenches, but the greater' part 
of these two battalions seem to have been about one thousand 


* Under orders issued by General Cobbe at 8 a.m. 

t Only one cable wagon had come up to the front and cable had to be laid 
by hand. 
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yards further back. Their men had become somewhat scattered 
and they covered a frontage of about two miles, with a gap 
between the Highlanders and the Gurkhas and another gap 
further westward where the left company of the Gurkhas, in 
feehng for the enemy’s right flank, had lost touch. The 14th 
Sikhs were about half a mile in rear of the Gurkha centre, the 
45th Sikhs were near the road over a mile to the right rear of 
the Highland Light Infantry and the 34th Infantry Brigade 
was on the road half a mile in rear of the 45th Sikhs. The 
strength of the enemy force holding the trenches in front of the 
17th Division was uncertain and it was not till later that it was 
estimated at about 4,000 infantry and six batteries of artillery. 

General Leslie, the numbers of whose available attacking 
force amounted to about 3,000 rifles and 34 guns, decided to 
organise an assault on the enemy’s left front on a frontage of 
eight hundred yards. The 45th Sikhs were to lead the attack, 
with their right on the edge of the plateau above the road, 
and were to pass through the Highland Light Infantry, with 
the 34th Infantry Brigade following them in support to confirm 
success. The eighteen field guns and howitzers were to bombard 
the frontage of assault from zero ” hour till the assaulting 
infantry were within one hundred yards of the position and were 
then to lift three hundred yards for three minutes, the signal 
for the lift ” being given by the discharge of rockets and by 
forward observation officers. The mountain guns were to 
bombard the portion of the enemy’s line not being assaulted ; 
and the four heavy guns were to carry out counter-battery work. 
A message was also sent giving '' zero ” hour as 3.30 p.m. and 
asking for co-operation by the guns of the 18th Division on 
the Tigris left bank. 

Ground reconnaissance and artillery registration took longer 
than had been anticipated, and eventually zero ” hour was 
fixed at 4 p.m. In regard to artillery registration, the forward 
observing officers found it difficult to discern the enemy’s 
trenches clearly or to arrange communication back from the 
front ; no aeroplane was av^able till too late for observation 
work ; and there was a shortage of gun ammunition due, in 
the first place, to the transport difficulties. Further, apparently 
by an oversight, the fact that it had been found necessary to 
postpone zero ” hour from 3.30 p.m. to 4 p.m. was not 
communicated to the 18th Division. Consequently its guns 
and those with General Cassels stopped firing at 3.30 p.m. 

During the early afternoon the 45th Sikhs and 34th Infantry 
Brigade, moving up on to the plateau, concentrated about a 
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mile south of the Highland Light Infantry with the field artillery 
in position to their rear and the mountain artillery about a 
mile to the west. At 4 p.m., when the artillery bombardment 
commenced, the 45th Sikhs started to advance, on a frontage 
of eight hundred yards, from a point about three thousand 
yards from the enemy’s trenches. The 114th Mahrattas, on a 
frontage of five hundred yards, followed the Sikhs at a distance 
of about a thousand yards and in rear of the Mahrattas came 
the 112th Infantry, the 2nd Royal West Kent Regiment being 
kept back as Brigade Reserve. The strength of these four 
battalions were approximately: — 45th Sikhs 530 rifles, 114th 
Mahrattas 520 rifles, 112th Infantry 350 rifles, and West Kents 
300 rifles. 

The Sikhs at once came under heavy shell fire, which, however, 
had little effect. At about 4.45 p.m., as they passed through 
the left of the Highland Light Infantry, the 45th came under 
machine gun fire also. Two ravines ran right across the front ; 
and while traversing the first of these the Sikhs lost direction 
by inclining too much to the left, arriving about 5 p.m. at the 
crest line on the north side of the first ravine, in front of the 
1/lOth Gurkha line and between it and some of the Gurkha 
patrols. The two leading companies 114th Mahrattas were close 
in rear of the 45th Sikhs, with the other two Mahratta companies 
some six hundred yards further back. Visibility was bad and 
much dust was flying about. As the Sikh line topped the crest 
our bombardment ceased, the enemy machine gun fire increased, 
some Very lights* were fired and suddenly about 1,000 Turkish 
infantry rose from their trenches and swept down on the Sikhs. 
The latter, widely extended, and the two leading Mahratta 
companies were driven back. But the two rear Mahratta 
companies stood firm and stopped the Turkish advance, which 
further westward had also been stopped by the 1/lOth Gurkhas 
reinforced by the 14th Sikhs. 

In the growing darkness there was considerable confusion, 
but the 114th Mahrattas, well handled by their commanding 
officer,t regained the crest line north of the ravine. In the mean- 
time, the 112th Infantry, unable to see what had happened 
owing to the clouds of dust, had continued to advance and, 
passing to the left of the Mahrattas, pushed on under the 
impression that our first line was still in front of them. They 
encountered no opposition until they got near the second ravine, 

♦ As these lights were not fired by onr iniantry they must have been fired 
by tbe enemy. 

t Lieutenant-Colonel C, E. H. Wintle. 
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wMch was held by Turks. But these fled precipitately and the 
112th, pushing on across the ravine, charged and captured 
some Turkish trenches about 350 yards north of the ravine, 
the enemy again retiring rapidly. It was by this time almost 
dark ; the battalion found itself under hostile fire from three 
directions ; and beyond a small party of 45th Sikhs which had 
joined in the last assault, there was no sign of any of the other 
infantry of the division. As a further advance was obviously 
out of the question, the 112th consolidated their position and 
took steps to get into touch with 34th Brigade headquarters 
and with the 114th Mahrattas to the right rear. 

The various reports received by dark at 17th Division head- 
quarters were conflicting and it was some time before anything 
definite concerning the situation could be learnt from the 
infantry brigade commanders, who took some time themselves 
before they could ascertain what had occurred. It was, however 
clear to General Leslie that the attack had not met with complete 
success. The field gun ammunition was practically exhausted 
and firing was still going on — ^in fact it continued throughout 
the night. About 6.30 p.m. orders were issued for the infantry 
to maintain the positions they had gained and to reorganise 
as soon as possible. 

This reorganisation was gradually completed. The Highland 
Light Infantry, 14th Sikhs, 114th Mahrattas and 112th Infantry 
formed the first line, in this order from the right ; the 2nd Royal 
West Kent Regiment and 1/lOth Gurkhas formed supports in 
rear of the 114th Mahrattas and 112th Infantry respectively ; 
and the 45th Sikhs provided the reserve behind the centre of 
the line. 

Although the 17th Division had failed to capture the enemy’s 
position, it had pinned him to his ground and had thus partly 
achieved its object. Its exhausted officers and men had 
responded finely to the call upon them and their casualties, 
amounting to about 500* out of 3,000 engaged, attest their 
gallantry. 

Throughout the day General Cobbe had received but few 
situation reports from the 17th Division and had been mainly 
dependent on his air reports to keep him in general touch with 
the situation. 

At daybreak on the 30th October, when white flags were 
seen to be fl 3 dng all along the enemy’s front opposite the 


• 45th Sikhs 186, H4th Mahiattas 163, 1/lOth Gurkhas 64, U2th Iniantry 
46, 14th Sikhs 27, Highland Light Infantry 23. 
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17th Division, the whole of the Turkish Tigris group 
surrendered, its commander, Ismail Hakki Bey, giving himself 
up to Lieutenant-Colonel Shoubridge, 112th Infantry, at 
7.30 a.m. 

Soon after 8 a.m. General Cassels, whose force was advancing 
southwards, learnt that the whole enemy force had surrendered 
and ordered the 7th Cavalry and Light Armoured Motor 
Brigade under General Norton to sweep northwards at once 
and capture any stray enemy bodies. This task these brigades 
proceeded to carry out with energy, dash and skill. They came 
upon an enemy detachment near Qaiyara, about sixteen miles 
north of Huwaish, where, by means of an encircUng movement 
and a bold charge by the 14th Lancers, some 200 Turks, 10 
machine guns and a camel gun were captured. Moving on again, 
a paddle steamer, much material and many stores were captured 
at Qaiyara. The 13th Lancers then sighted a convoy moving 
north. They galloped after it and captured about 1,000 men of 
the Turkish 14th Regiment. General Norton’s force bivouacked 
for the night at Qaiyara, having suffered only seven casualties 
during the day. 

Between the 18th and 30th October General Cobbe’s force 
captured 11,322 prisoners, 51 guns and 130 machine guns, 
besides three steamers and much ammunition and other war 
material. The total British casualties during the same period 
were 1,886, of which 1,504 were incurred by the 17th Division. 

Although the difhculties of supply of food, water and ammuni- 
tion had proved to be very much greater than had been anti- 
cipated and although some temporary deviations from his plan 
had occurred. General Cobbe’s hopes of destroying the greater 
part of the Turkish forces covering Mosul had been fulfilled 
in the most striking manner. The Turks had been out- 
manoeuvred and surrounded, with the result that their Sixth 
Army had almost ceased to exist. In fact, but for the armistice, 
its remnants must soon either have surrendered or retreated, 
for they could not have hoped to hold Mosul. 

The daring and brilliant leadership of Generals Cassels and 
Norton and the gallantry in action of their brigades ; the 
excellent work of the armoured cars ; the fine marching and 
skilful co-operation of General Fanshawe’s division ; the 
dogged endurance and courage of General Leslie’s men ; the 
energy and resource of the staff and adminstrative services, 
hampered throughout by the shortage of transport, the bad 
roads, and the distance from railhead ; all had contributed to 
the complete success which had been gained. 
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Ismail Hakki Bey gave the following information after his 
surrender. His orders had been to resist the British advance 
and to fall back if compelled to do so, but not to retire north of 
Sharqat before the 31st October. His own original intention 
had been to withdraw gradually without getting his force 
seriously involved to Qaiyara, where he would be nearer his 
base and where our numbers would have been reduced by the 
extension of our communications. He would thus be in a more 
favourable position to offer battle. 

On the 25th October he heard that the 5th Division, on its 
way to reinforce him, should reach Sharqat on the 26th evening 
or 27th morning. But after General Cassels got astride his 
line of communication he received practically no news. The 
German wireless station had recently left him for Mosul ; the 
only two aeroplanes remaining were declared by their German 
pilots to be incapable of taking the air ; and he had only a 
handful of cavalry. Thus his means of communication and of 
obtaining information were greatly restricted. 

The heavy firing to the north on the 29th October led him to 
send out officers to try and establish touch with what was 
evidently the 5th Division engaged with our cavalry. But 
although these officers failed to get through, his hopes of the 
5th Division breaking through General Cassels led him to 
abandon the idea he had formed of marching westward into 
the desert on the night 29th/30th to try and reach the Tigris 
again about Qaiyara. By the 30th morning, however, he realised 
that there was no hope and he surrendered. 

Immediately after the surrender, General Cobbe, under 
instructions from General Marshall, took steps to exploit 
his victory to the full by pushing forward two cavalry 
brigades, supported by an infantry brigade group, to complete 
the destruction of the Turkish Sixth Army and to occupy 
Mosul. This force* was placed under the command of General 
Fanshawe. 

Owing, however, to supply difficulties the infantry brigade 
group could not move forward at once. General Cassels with 
the 7th and 11th Cavalry and the Light Armoured Motor 
Brigades was, therefore, ordered to push on as soon as possible, 
feeding on the country, while General Fanshawe with the 

* 7th ajid 11th Cavalry Brigades ; Light Armoured Motor Brigade ; one 
squadron 32nd Lancers ; A/337th and 0/336th Field Batteries ; one section 
2/86th Heavy Battery ; 54th Infantry Brigade ; No. 8 Company Sappers and 
Miners (less two sections) ; a motor W/T Station and No. 40 Combined Field 
Ambulance (less one section). 
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remainder of his force was directed to advance from Qaiyara on 
the 2nd November. 

A portion of the Turkish 2nd and 5th Divisions had already 
been captured and it was estimated that, including the remain- 
der of these divisions, the following Turkish forces were at, 
or on their way back to, Mosul ; — ^At Mosul about 170 sabres, 
1,650 rifles and 32 guns, and on the way there from Altun 
Kdpri about 130 sabres, 1,500 rifles and 12 guns. To delay the 
movement of the latter body, one squadron 32nd Lancers 
pushed up the left bank of the Tigris early on the 31st October 
to destroy the bridge over the Great Zab at Quwair,* where the 
Altun Kdpri-Mosul road crossed that river. But on arrival 
there about midday the 32nd Lancers found that they were 
unable to effect their object as the bridge was defended by 
about 400 infantry with 8 guns. They, therefore, returned 
having taken 10 prisoners and having incurred a few casualties. 
Early that day General Lewin’s column occupied Altun K6pri 
without opposition. 

General Cassels had to get his transport across the Tigris 
at the Hadraniya ford and some necessary stores across the 
Huwaish ferry. This and other arrangements for the move on 
Mosul took a little time, so that it was not till the evening of the 
31st October that the 7th and 11th Cavalry and the Light 
Armoured Motor Brigades were concentrated at Qaiyara. 
Advancing on the 1st November, General Gassels’ advanced 
troops were met in the morning at Hammam Ali, twelve miles 
south of Mosul, by a flag of truce sent by Ali Ihsan Pasha, 
commanding the Turkish Sixth Army, with a letter to General 
Marshall regarding armistice negotiations ; and General Gassels 
was told by the Turkish officers that the armistice had become 
operative at noon on the 31st October. 

At 2.30 p.m., as General Gassels’ force was settling down to 
bivouac at Hammam Ali, he received a message (dropped by 
aeroplane) from 1st Corps Headquarters to say that an 
armistice had been signed with the Turks, with effect from 
noon on the 31st October, and that hostilities were to cease. 


{ 19465 ) 


• Seven miles above the Tigris junction. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

T he terms of the Armistice, which had been drawn out from 
a purely naval and military point of view and were 
not intended to bear any relation to the territorial settlement 
to be imposed by the Allies at the Peace Conference, were as 
follows : 


“ CONDITIONS OF AN ARMISTICE AGREED 
TO AND CONCLUDED BETWEEN 

Vice-Admiral The Honourable Sir Somerset Arthur Gough- 
Calthorpe, British Commauder-in-Chief of the Mediterranean 
Station, acting under authority from the British Government, 
in agreement with their Allies, 

AND 

His Excellency Raouf Bey, Turkish Minister of Marine, 

His Excellency Rechad Hikmet Bey, Turkish Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Saadullah Bey, Turkish General Staff, 
acting under authority from the Turkish Government. 


One. — Opening of Dardanelles and Bosphorus and secure 
access to the Black Sea. 

Allied occupation of Dardanelles and Bosphorus forts. 

Two. — Positions of aU minefields, torpedo tubes and other 
obstructions in Turkish waters to be indicated and assistance 
given to sweep or remove them as may be required. 

Three. — ^All available information as tO’ mines; in the Blade 
Sea to be communicated. 

Four. — ^All Allied prisoners of war and Armenian interned; 
persons and prisoners to be collected in Constantinople and, 
handed over unconditionally to the Allies. 

Five. — Immediate demobilisation of the Turkish army 
except for such troops as are required for surveillance of 
frontiers and for the maintenance of internal order. (Number 
of effectives and their disposition to be determined later by 
the Allies after consultation with the Turkish Government). 

Six, — Surrender of all war vessels in Turkish waters or in 
waters occupied by Turkey ; these ships to be interned at such. 
Turkish port or ports as may be directed,, except such small 
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vessels as are required for police or similar purposes in Turkish 
territorial waters. 

Seven. — ^The Allies to have the right to occupy any strategical 
points in the event of a situation etrising which threatens the 
security of the Allies. 

Eight. — Free use by the Allied ships of all ports and anchor- 
ages now in Turkish occupation and denial of their use by the 
enemy. Similar conditions to apply to Turkish mercantile 
shipping in Turkish waters for purposes of trade and the 
demobilisation of the army. 

Nine. — Use of all ship repair facilities at all Turkish ports 
and arsenals. 

Ten. — Allied occupation of the Taurus tunnel system. 

Eleven. — Immediate withdrawal of Turkish troops from 
North-West Persia to behind the pre-war frontier has already 
been ordered and will be carried out. 

Part of Trans-Caucasia has already been ordered to be 
evacuated by Turkish troops, the remainder to be evacuated 
if required by the Allies after they have studied the situation 
there. 

Twelve. — Wireless telegraphy and cable stations to be 
controlled by the Allies, Turkish Government messages 
excepted. 

Thirteen. — P rohibition to destroy any naval, military, or 
commercial material. 

Fourteen. — Facilities to be given for the purchase of coal 
and oil fuel and naval material from Turkish sources after the 
requirements of the country have been met. 

None of the above material to be exported. 

Fifteen. — Alhed control officers to be placed on all railways, 
including such portions of Trans-Caucasian railways now under 
Turkish control, which must be placed at the free and complete 
disposal of the Alhed authorities, due consideration being given 
to the needs of the population. 

This clause to include Allied occupation of Batum. Turkey 
will raise no objection to the occupation of Baku by the Alhes. 

Sixteen. — Surrender of all garrisons in Hejaz, Asir, Yemen, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia to the nearest Alhed Commander ; and 
the withdrawal of troops from Cihcia, except those necessary 
to maintain order, as wih be determined under clause Five. 

Seventeen. — Surrender of all Turkish officers in Tripohtania 
and Cyrenaica to the nearest Itahan garrison. Turkey guaran- 
tees to stop supphes and communications with these officers 
if they do not obey the order to surrender. 
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Eighteen. — Surrender of all ports occupied in TripoUtania 
and Cyrenaica, including Misurata, to the nearest Allied 
garrison. 

Nineteen. — ^AU Germans and Austrians, naval, military and 
civilian, to be evacuated within one month from Turkish 
dominions : those in remote districts as soon after as may be 
possible. 

Twenty. — Compliance with such orders as may be conveyed 
for the disposal of the equipment, arms and ammunition, 
including transport, of that portion of the Turkish army which 
is demobilised under clause Five. 

Twenty-one. — An Allied representative to be attached to 
the Turkish Ministry of Supplies in order to safeguard AUied 
interests. This representative to be furnished with all informa- 
tion necessary for this purpose. 

Twenty-Two. — ^Turkish prisoners to be kept at the disposal 
of the Allied Powers. The release of Turkish civilian prisoners 
and prisoners over military age to be considered. 

Twenty-Three. — Obligation on the part of Turkey to cease 
all relations with the Central Powers. 

Twenty-Four. — In the case of disorder in the six Armenian 
vilayets the Allies reserve to themselves the right to occupy 
any part of them. 

Twenty-Five. — ^Hostilities between the Allies and Turkey 
shall cease from noon, local time, on Thursday, 31st October, 
1918. 

. Signed in duplicate on board His Britannic Majesty’s Ship 
“ AGAMEMNON ” at Port Mudros, Lemnos, the 30th October, 
1918. 


(Signed) Arthur Galthorpe. 

Hussein Raouf. 

Rechad Hikmet. 

Saaduixah.” 

Intimation that an armistice had been signed was received 
by General Marshall from the War Of&ce on the 1st November, 
but the detailed terms were not received by him till next day. 
In the meantime, however, reports had reached him that the 
Turkish troops were evacuating Mosul and that, in consequence, 
there was a danger of the lawless elements there creating 
trouble. He, therefore, sent orders for General Gassels to 
pudi on at once to Mosul in the interests of law and order. 
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This order reached General Cassels just before midnight 
lst/2nd November. On the previous afternoon he had received 
from the commander of the Turkish 5th Division a letter 
requesting him to return with his force to Qaiyara, the point 
which it had reached at noon on the 31st October. General 
Cassels immediately went forward in a car to see this Turkish 
officer and found him with a force of about one infantry regiment 
and a few guns in a position astride the road some five miles 
south of Mosul. General Cassels explained that he had only 
just heard of the armistice and could not withdraw from 
Hammam Ali. When he returned to Hammam Ali at 6 p.m. 
he reported what had occurred and added that he did not see 
his way to advancing on Mosul without fighting. About two 
and a half hours later Colonel Leachman, the political officer 
who had accompanied the bearers of the letter from Ali Ihsan 
Pasha to General Fanshawe’s headquarters, returned and 
handed General Cassels orders from General Fanshawe that he 
was to remain at Hammam Ali until further orders and that 
Colonel Leachman was to proceed to Mosul to interview Ali 
Ihsan and was to report the result as soon as possible. As the 
order from General Headquarters to push on to Mosul had 
obviously been despatched before General Cassels’ report sent 
at 6 p.m. had been received, he asked at 1.35 a.m. on the 2nd 
for confirmation. This he received at 9.45 a.m., with a modifi- 
cation indicating that the location of our troops near Mosul 
would suffice. 

In the meantime Colonel Leachman had left at 6.30 a.m. 
for Mosul, with a letter to Ali Ihsan in which General Cassels 
said that he had orders to advance and occupy Mosul, that he 
intended to move at noon and hoped to avoid all conflict 
with Turkish troops. He also requested Ali Ihsan to with- 
draw his troops at least five miles dear of Mosul, leaving 
only sufl&cient guards in the town to prevent disorder 
till they could be relieved. Colonel Leachman arrived 
back at 11.50 a.m. and said that, although Ali Ihsan had 
no intention of evacuating Mosul, he did not intend to fight 
and had no objection to General Cassels’ force advancing 
to the hills , south of and commanding Mosul, which hills 
he would evacuate. 

Preceding his advancing force. General Cassels left at once 
to interview Ali Ihsan, as the result of which he sent off the 
following report at 5 p.m. 

“ Have just returned after concluding, with Ali Ihsan, 
an arrangement which under circumstances prevailing 
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this morning is satisfactory from every point of view. I 
am to advance to a line mutually agreed upon within 
about two miles of Mosul, which Turks will continue to 
occupy for the present giving us every facility towards 
ensuring maintenance of law and order which at present 
is quite satisfactory. In addition have made preliminary 
arrangements for purchase from Turks direct of supplies 
to meet our requirements as far as available. To-night I 
hold hills commanding Mosul and plain in which it lies 
and will take up forward line to-morrow. Interview 
throughout most friendly.” 

The situation was, however, altered by the receipt of the 
following order from General Marshall. 

Under Clause 7 of Armistice conditions, which follow 
this telegram. Allies have right to occupy any strategical 
points and War Office have ordered the occupation of 
Mosul.* This order should be carried out and not limited 
to location of troops near Mosul as laid down in my former 
order. Please also note that Clause 16 orders surrender 
of all garrisons in Mesopotamia to nearest AUied com- 
mander.” 

General Gassels accordingly issued orders for an advance 
on Mosul next day and for its occupation. In view of the 
change in the situation, General Cassels went ahead of his 
troops early next morning to see Ali Ihsan again. At noon 
he reported that he was at Mosul with his headquarters 
and that his troops occupied tactical points surrounding 
the city and all the main approaches. General Cassels 
foresaw delay in obtaining liter^ compliance with Clauses 7 
and 16 of the Armistice terms, which Ali Ihsan said he 
had not yet received. General Cassels also said that 
relations with Ali Ihsan, in whom he had complete trust, 
were perfectly friendly and there seemed to be no reason for 
undue haste. 

General Cobbe arrived at Mosul by aeroplane at 1.30 p.m. 
and paid a visit to Ali Ihsan, giving him General Marshall's 
reply to his letter of the 1st November. In his letter General 
Marshall made it quite clear that Clauses 7 and 16 of the Armis- 
tice terms were to be complied with. But Ali Ihsan replied 
that he was unable to do so till he received orders to that effect 
from his own Government. 


* This order and the Armistice terms were sent by the War Office on 31st 
October but did not reach Baghdad till 2nd November. 
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At 6.30 p.m. Ali Ihsan visited General Cassels and said that 
he had just received the terms of the Armistice from his Govern- 
ment, from whom he must receive definite orders that Mosul 
was included under Clause 7 : further that, although Clauses 
5 and 20 applied to his force, which was a field army and not a 
garrison. Clause 16 did not apply. A few hours later General 
Cassels received a message sent by General Headquarters 
sa 3 dng that as conditions in Mosul were satisfactory General 
Marshall agreed that there was no necessity for undue haste 
in making the Turks comply with the terms of the Armistice 
of which they were apparently ignorant. The War Office 
was being requested to have the full details sent to the Turks 
at once, especially as regarded Clause 16 and the surrender of 
Mosul, about which the War Office instructions were perfectly 
clear and were as stated in General Marshall’s letter to Ah 
Ihsan. 

General Fanshawe arrived at Mosul early on the 4th 
November and took over command from General Cassels. 
Meanwhile Admiral Calthorpe (Naval Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean) had telegraphed to London that the 
Turkish Government objected to our occupation of Mosul 
under Clauses 7 and 16 of the Armistice terms. On 
the 6th November he received orders from the Admiralty 
to request the Turkish Government to issue orders to Ali 
Ihsan to evacuate Mosul under Clause 7. Further, though 
under Clause 16 Ali Ihsan should undoubtedly surrender 
with his garrison, H.M. Government was prepared to con- 
cede this point provided he handed over his arms under 
Clause 20 and removed his force to such place as General 
Marshall might direct. As regards Clause 5, continued the 
telegram, it was not considered necessary that any Turkish 
troops should be present, for maintenance of internal order, 
in the Mosul vilayet or where General Marshall did not require 
them. Admiral Calthorpe was to point out to the Turkish 
Government that failure to comply, within such period as might 
be specified by General Marshall, would involve the seizure of 
Mosul by our arms. 

This telegram was repeated to General Marshall, but did 
not reach him till the 8th November. He had reached Mosul 
on the 7th and had at once given Ali Ihsan instructions for the 
complete evacuation by his troops of the Mosul vilayet. The 
withdrawal was to comhience on the 8th and the vilayet of Mosul 
was to be clear of Turkish troops by the 15th. Units and 
formations would be allowed to take their amis, equipment 
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and ammunition with them,* but all aims and war material 
in depots and magazines were to be handed over to General 
Fanshawe. There were also detailed instructions on other 
necessary points. Ali Ihsan, who said that he had not received 
instructions from his Government, agreed to carry out these 
orders under protest. 

On the 9th November Admiral Calthorpe telegraphed to 
the Admiralty that the Turkish Government had ordered their 
commandant at Mosul to evacuate the town, hand over his 
arms and remove his troops to such place as the British General 
might direct. With these orders the commandant at Mosulf 
complied and our troops took over the entire occupation of 
Mosul on the 10th November, the Turkish troops withdrawing 
to Nisibin for disbandment. 

Clause 4 of the Armistice terms stipulated for the collection 
of all British prisoners of war at Constantinople. But, for 
the majority of the prisoners, who were working in the Taurus 
and Amanus mountains or on the Baghdad railway line east 
of the Euphrates, this would have involved considerable 
hardship and delay. Consequently Generals AUenby and 
Marshall considered it unnecessary to adhere strictly to this 
Clause. On the 1st November Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. 
Keeling, who had been taken prisoner as one of the Kut garrison 
and who had escaped from Kastamuni, left Baghdad with 
orders to visit the camps in Upper Mesopotamia and arrange 
for the evacuation of our men by whatever route seemed best.| 

During October there had been few incidents of importance 
elsewhere in Mesopotamia. The Turkish detachment on the 
Euphrates withdrew towards Aleppo during the latter half of 
the month and at the end of October our troops advanced, 
occupying Ana without opposition by the 1st November. 

Details of the Mesopotamia Expeditionary Force on the 
19th October, 1918, are given in Appendix XLVI. From this 
it wiU be seen how muci the size of the force had expanded, 
especially in the matter of administrative units. Its total 
ration strength, excluding enemy prisoners of war, was over 
414,000, of which about 217,000 were officers and other ranks 
in combatant and administrative units, while the balance were 
"followers.” Only about 112,000, however, were "fighting 
troops,” i.e., a little over a quarter of the total ration strength. 


♦ Local conditioDS rendered this necessary, 
t All Bisan had resigned his command and gone to Nisibin. 
t An interesting account of Colonel Keeling's experiences in carrying out 
these orders is given in his book Adventures in Turkey and Russia." 
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Of the followers over 71,000 were in Labour Corps and about 
42,000 were employed by the Inland Water Transport. The 
majority of the followers were Indians, and the number of men 
locally recruited amounted to between 30,000 and 40,000, 
while there were nearly 6,000 Chinese, over 1,000 men from 
Mauritius and 300 from the West Indies. 

Before concluding this narrative, a brief reference to events 
during October, 1918, in Persia and Trans-Caspia is necessary. 
In North-West Persia, the frequent reconnaissances on the 
Kazvin-Mianeh line, which were undertaken by our aeroplanes, 
and armoured cars, ascertained that the Turks were withdrawing 
from the Kuflan Kuh. Our troops, however, at this time were 
suffering considerably from an epidemic of influenza ; and owing, 
to this and to the difficulty of maintenance, it was decided not 
to pursue the Turks. On the Bijar line the Turkish troops 
in contact with ours began to withdraw early in October and 
here also influenza prevented the maintenance of a British 
advance. On the Sehneh line the Turks were found to have 
withdrawn to Saqqiz. 

Our measures to gain control of the Caspian had progressed 
satisfactorily. We established naval fitting-out and repairii^ 
bases at Enzeli and Krasnovodsk; and by the end of the 
month we had five small armed ships av^able for service. 
These were commanded by British officers assisted by 
British ratings, but the sailing masters, mates, boatswains, 
quartermasters and engine room complement were 2 ilmost 
entirely Russian ; and the ships flew the old Russian naval 
ensign. 

During October, Captain Washington, R.N., who succeeded 
Commodore Norris incapacitated by an accident, reported 
that he would be ready at the beginning of November to secure 
complete control of the Caspian. On the 2nd November, 
however, he received a telegram, sent on the 29th October 
by the Admiralty, saying that our object was to retain such 
control of the Caspian as would enable us to prevent any 
communication by water between its shores by forces hostile 
to us and to help any forces friendly to us. 

After the armistice with Turkey General Marshall was 
instructed by the War Office to occupy Baku. It was the 
policy of H.M. Government, he was told, to police the area 
between the Caspian and ihe Black Sea in such a way as to- 
mnintain order and enforce the terms of the Armistice, pending 
the final settlement at the Peace Conference of the various, 
territorial questions involved. 
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For some weeks past it had appeared as if the Turks, in their 
attempts to restore Azerbaijan to the territorial unity it 
possessed before Russia annexed the northern portion in 1828 
and to attach it to Turkey, were placing Turkish officers in 
command of the local forces with the object of posing as 
subjects of the new State and of remaining in Azerbaijan when 
the Turkish forces withdrew* Our suspicions in regard to 
Turkish intentions were fully confirmed when, on the 1st 
November, Nuri Pasha changed his title of General Officer 
Gommanding Caucasus Islam Army to that of Commander-in- 
Ghief Azerbaijan Army and at the same time announced that 
aU the ranks of the Turkish Army in Azerbaijan would be 
regarded as in the service of that republic and no longer in the 
service of Turkey. Under this pretext of a separate state, 
the Turkish and local forces also continued hostilities against 
Bicharakofi at Petrovsk. 

Nuri Pasha, when informed of our intention to occupy Baku, 
-at first tried to confuse the issue by referring us to the Azerbaijan 
Republic. But his evasions were useless and on the 16th 
November arrangements were made by General Thomson at 
Enzeli with representatives from Baku for the evacuation of 
the Turks, the withdrawal of the local forces and the occupation 
of the town on the 17th by a combined force of British and 
Russians. Captain Washington with his five ships had reached 
Petrovsk on the 6th November with a letter informing Bich- 
arakoff of our intention to occupy Baku and requesting his 
oo-operation, which was desirable to avoid any risk of mistrust 
in regard to our intentions on the part of the local inhabitants. 
Bidiarakoff agreed and reached Enzeli with his troops and 
three gunboats on the 12th November. On the 17th he and 
his force accompanied General Thomson with part of the North 
Persia Force and the British armed flotilla to Baku. 

The British and Indian troops in North Persia had been set 
a difficult and a thankless task. But they had carried it 
■out in a manner worthy of their best traditions, and their 
“discipline and behaviour had so favourably impressed the 
Persians that it brought about among them a considerable 
reaction of feeling in our favour. Their presence consequently 
'did much to restore British prestige in the country and thus 
proved of considerable value to Sir Percy Gox and his 
"diplomatic; and political assistants. 

* On the 16th Octqber H*M. Government gave the Persian Government an 
'■assurance that they would not entertain any proposal that the Turks might 
make regardng the cession of any part of Persian Azerbaijan. 
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In Trans-Gaspia, the local force in co-operation with the 
small Indian contingent imdertook an offensive against the 
Bolsheviks in October. On the 14th the Bolshevik position 
at Dushak was captured with considerable loss to the enemy, 
mainly owing to the gallantry of the 19th Punjabis. The 
enemy fled, pursued by the &th Light Cavalry, while the 
greater part of the Trans-Gaspian force dispersed to plunder. 
At this stage the enemy, reinforced, made a vigorous counter- 
attack, which the Trans-Gaspian force was in no condition or 
was unwilling to face. As a result the Indian troops had also to 
retire. The 19th Punjabis incurred 186 casualties, including 
all their British ofiBicers, and the 28th Light Cavalry 17 casual- 
ties.* But the Bolsheviks, whose casualties were estimated 
at about 1,000, were evidently much disheartened, as they began 
to retire four days later, followed up by the Trans-Gaspian 
force and the Indian contingent, which occupied Merv on the 
1st November. 

In South Persia, where the situation had improved since 
July, it was found necessary in October to despatch, from 
Shiraz, a column of some 1,^ Indian troops under Colonel 
Orton to deal with the chieJE leader of disaffection, who had 
again managed to collect a considerable following. On the 
23rd and 24th October a sharp action ensued, about seventy 
miles south of Shiraz, which had most successful and decisive 
results. In the meantime the preparations for opening up 
the trade route between Bushire and Shiraz, by operations 
from the former place, had been delayed by a severe outbreak 
of influenza among the British force. 

The total British casualties during the campaign in Mesopo- 
tamia amounted to 92,501. Of these 14,814 were killed or 
died of wounds, 12,807 died of disease, 51,386 were wounded 
and 13,494 were taken prisoner or were missing. 

Of the Turkish casudties we have no accurate knowledge, 
though they are believed to have totalled at least double the 
British casualties ; and our actual captures amounted to 
45,500 officers and men, 250 guns and immense quantities of 
war material of all descriptions. 

In concluding this account of the campaign it is necessary 
to point out that, although little has been said in these pages 
of the work of the adininistrative units, the results achieved 
were not due solely to the skill, leadership, gallantry and 
endurance of the fighting troops. The officers and men of the 

* The total strength of the 19th was about 500 rifles and that of the 28th 
Light Cavalry two weak squadrons. 
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different administrative services and departments had many 
and constant problems to solve and great dififtculties to over- 
come, to enable them to provide the fighting troops with all 
the varied requirements of a modem army. Separate official 
histories have been published describing the work of the 
Medical and Veterinary services. But there were other 
services and departments, whose hard, patient and devoted 
work deserves full recognition as contributing in no small 
degree to our success ; and there were also the political officers, 
whose able and sympathetic administration of the occupied 
territories, with their turbulent populations, did so much 
towards maintaining the security of our long line of 
communications. 
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APPENDIX XL. 


Distribution of the troops of the Mesopotamia Expeditionary 
Force on the 27th May, 1917. 


TIGRIS FRONT. 

General Headquarters. — Baghdad. 

Cavalry Division. (Tigris left bank, close to the north of Baghdad.) 
"Uth Hussars. 

21st Cavalry. (At Samarra, temporarily attached 
to 1st Corps.) 

6th Cavalry Brigade. J Squadron. 

6th Cavalry Brigade Signal Troop. 

6th Cavalry Brigade Supply and Transport 
^ Company. 

^ 13th Hussars. 

13th Lancers. 

14th Lancers. (At Diltawa, temporarily attached 

7th Cavalry Brigade. . I6tt Squadron. 

7th Cavalry Brigade Signal Troop. 

7th Cavalry Brigade Supply and Transport 
Company. 

'*'S" and Batteries, R.H.A.=12 guns. 

Cavalry Division Ammunition Column. 

Field Troop, R.E., and Field Troop, 2nd Sappers 
and Miners. 

Signal Squadron. (Provisional.) 

Divisional Troops. -< One pack station, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 

Cavalry Division Supply Column. 

Nos. 119 and 131 Combined Cavalry Field 
Ambulances. 

No. 30 Sanitary Section. 

^Nos. 4 and 5 Mobile Veterinary Sections. 


1st Corps. Headquarters. — Baghdad. 

3rd Division. (Headquarters. — ^Tigris right bank, just south of Baghdad.) 

" 1st Connaught Rangers. '] Falluja,/ws 91st Punjabis 

27th Punjabis. at Bustan and three 

7th 91st Punjabis. companies 27th Pun- 

Infantry -< 2/7th Gurkhas. ► jabis in posts at 

Brigade. No. 131 Machine Gun Company. Nukhta, Mufraz and 

7th Brigade Supply and Radwaniya respec- 
Transport Company. J tively. 
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8th 

Infantry 

Brigade. 


9th 

Infantry 

Brigade. 


' 1st Manchester Regiment. 

47th Sikhs. 

59th Rifles. 

2/ 124th Baluchistan Infantry. 
No. 132 Machine Gun Company. 
8th Brigade Supply and Trans- 
port Company. 


Tigris right bank, on 
railway line of com- 
munication southward 
from Samarra station 
as far as Sumaika, 
Brigade headquarters 
at Balad. 


" 2nd Dorsetshire Regiment. 

93rd Infantry 
105th Mahrattas. 

1/lst Gurkhas. 

No. 133 Machine Gun Company. 
9th Brigade Supply and Trans- 
port Company. 


Tigris right bank, on 
railway line of com- 
munication south of 
^ Sumaika and in area 
just south-west of 
Baghdad. Two com- 
panies at Musaiyib 
(on Euphrates). Bri- 
gade headquarters near 
Kadhimain. 


Artillery. 


r4th Brigade, R.F.A. (7th, 14th and 
66th Batteries) = 18 guns . 

215th Brigade, R.F.A. (A and B 
Batteries) =8 guns. 

524th Howitzer Battery, R.F.A. 
=4 guns. 


I B/69th Howitzer Battery, R.F.A. 

I =4 guns. 

Three small arm ammunition sections. 


Balad, less 66th 
Battery at Falluja 
and Bustan. 

Near Divisional 
Headquarters. 

One section, Balad ; 
one section, Fal- 
luja. 

Balad. 


Engineers 

and 

Honeers. 


18th Company, Sappers and Miners. 
20th Company, Sappers and Miners. 

21st Company, Sappers and Miners. 
^34th Sikh Pioneers . . 


Near Kadhimain. 
With 8th Brigade, in 
Balad area. 

Falluja and Bustan. 
Near Divisional! 
Headquarters, less 
one company with 
7th Division at 
Samarra. 


3rd Divisional Signal Company. 

3rd Divisional Troops Supply and Transport .Company. 
3rd Division Supply Column. 

Nos. 110, 111, 112, 113 Combined Field Ambulances. 
No. 11 Sanitary Section. 

No. 3 Mobile Veterinary Section. 


7th Division , — On Tigris right bank, north of Samarra station (except where 

otherwise stated). 

"Ist Seaforth Highlanders. 

I 28th Punjabis. 

92nd Punjabis. 

125th Rifles. 

1 No. 134 Machine Gun Company. 

^19th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


19th 

Infantry. 


2lst 

Infantry 

Brigade. 


’'2nd Black Watch. — Samarra, on Tigris left bank. 
Guides Infantry. 

J 20th Punjabis. 

I l/8th Gurkhas. — Samarra, on Tigris left bank. 
No. 135 Machine Gun Company. 

^21 st Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 
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28th 

Infantry 

Brigade. 


■2nd Leicestershire Regiment. 
51st Sikhs. 

53rd Sikhs. 

56th Rifles. 


No. 136 Machine Gun Company. 

28th Brigade Supply and Transport Company, 


Artillery. 


f 9th Brigade, R.F.A.(19th, 20th and 28th Batteries) = 18 guns.. 
J 56th Brigade, R.F.A. (A, B, C and D Batteries) = 16 guns. 
1 D/69 Howitzer Battery, R.F.A. = 4 guns. 

1^ Three small arm ammunition sections. 


Engmeers and/ 1st, 3rd and 4th Companies, Sappers and Miners. 
Koneers. \ 121st Pioneers. 


7th Divisional Signal Company. 

7th Divisional Troops Supply and Transport Company. 
7th Division Supply Column. 

Nos. 127, 128, 129, 130 Combined Field Ambulances. 
No. 12 Sanitary Section. 

No. 2 Mobile Veterinary Section. 


Corps Troops. 

2/86th Battery, R.G.A. (60-pounders) =4 guns. — ^With 7th Division. 

157th Battery, R.G.A. (60-pounders) =4 guns." 

No. 789 Mechanical Transport Company, 

A.S.C. (Caterpillar tractors.) 

159th Siege Battery, R.G.A. (6-inch howitzers) VAt Shumran. 

5= 4 guns. 

No. 788 Mechanical Transport Company, 

A.S.C. (Caterpillar tractors.) 

Nos. 133, 134, 135 Trench Mortar Batteries. , At Kut. 

No. 59 Anti-aircraft Section Baghdad area. 

No. 93 Anti-aircraft Section . . . . . . Samarra, with 7th Division. 

No. 208 Anti-aircraft Section Shumran. 


1st Corps Signal Company. 
No. 1 Printing Section. 


No. 1 Lithograph Section. 

[Half section, Field Searchlight Company. 

. . . , , J Three pack stations, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 

A xacnea. < 0^^ wagon station, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 


No . 3 Combined Field Ambulance . (Convalescent Depot.) 


IIIrd Corps. Headquarters. — ^Baghdad. 

On Tigris left bank, north of Baghdad, in area bounded on north by the 
line Baquba-Sindiya and on east and west by Diyala and Tigris rivers. 
The 36th Brigade formed the garrison of Baghdad city. 

l$th Division . — ^Headquarters at Sindiya. 

'6th King's Own Royal Regiment (Lancaster). 

6th East Lancashire Regiment. 

38th Infantry J 6th Prince of Wales's Volunteers (South Lancashire) 
Brigade. | 6th Loyal Regiment (North Lancashire). 

No. 38 Machme Gun Company. 

^38th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 
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'9th Royal Warwickshire Regiment, 

7th Gloucestershire Regiment. 

39th Infantry J 9th Worcestershire Regiment. 

Brigade. j 7th North Staffordshire Regiment. 

No. 39 Machine Gun Company. 

^39th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


"8th Cheshire Regiment. 

8th Royal Welch Fusiliers. 

40th Infantry J 4th South Wales Borderers. 

Brigade. ] 5th Wiltshire Regiment, 

No. 40 Machine Gun Company. 

40th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


D Squadron, 1/lst Hertfordshire Yeomanry. 
13th Divisional Cyclist Compciny, 


Artillery. 


" 55th Brigade, R.F. A. (A, B, C and D Batteries) = 16 guns, 
66th Brigade, R.F.A. (A, B, C and D Batteries) = 16 guns. 
■< A/69th Howitzer Battery, R.F.A.=4 guns. 

72nd Howitzer Battery, R.G.A-=4 guns. 

^ Three small arm anomunition sections. 


Engineers and / 71st, 72nd and 88th Field Companies, R.E. 
Pioneers . \ 8th Welch Regiment (Pioneers) . 

13th Divisional Signal Company. 

13th Divisional Troops Supply and Transport Company. 
10th Field Bakery. 

31st Field Butchery. 

13th Division Supply Column. 

39th, 40th and 41st British Field Ambulances. 

No. 28 Sanitary Section. 

No. 24 Mobile Veterinary Section. 


I4:th Division , — ^Headquarters at Baquba. 

^l/5th Buffs (East Kent Regiment). 

37th Dogras. 

35th Infantry J 102nd Grenadiers. 

Brigade. j 2/4th Gurkhas. 

No. 185 Machine Gun Company. 

35th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


36th Infantry 
Brigade. 


' l/4th Hampshire Regiment. 

26th Punjabis. 

62nd Punjabis. 

•< 82nd Punjabis. 

No. 186 3Machine Gun Company. 
36th Brigade Supply and Trans- 
port Company. 


Garrison of Baghdad 
city. 


^2nd Norfolk Regiment. 

67th Punjabis, 

37th Infantry J l/2nd Gurkhas. 

Brigade. j 2/9th Gurkhas. 

No. 187 Machine Gun Company. 

^37th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


Artillery. 


1 3th Brigade, R.F. A. (2nd, 8th and 44th Batteries) =18 guns. 
C/69th Howitzer Battery, R.F.A.=4 guns. 

Three small arm ammunition sections. 
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T 7 «rri*r.^.ore f l^th, IStli and 15th Companies, Sappers and Miners. 

pS^eers 1 128th Pioneers. (Temporarily on Tigris right bank, with 3rd 
Division.) 

14th Divisional Signal Company. 

14th Divisional Troops Supply and Transport Company. 

14th Division Supply Column. 

Nos. 20, 21, 22, 135 Combined Field Ambulances. 

No. 13 Sanitary Section. 

No. 1 Mobile Veterinary Section. 

Corps Troops, 

Two squadrons, 32nd Lancers. 

No. 134 Howitzer Brigade, R.F.A. (60th and 61st Batteries) = 12 guns. 

2/ 104th Battery, R.G.A. (60-pounders) =4 guns. 

Nos. 136, 137, 138 Trench Mortar Batteries. — At Kut. 

Nos. 80 and 92 Anti-aircraft Sections. 

Illrd Corps Signal Company. 

No. 2 Printing Section. 

No. 2 Lithograph Section. 

{ Two pack stations, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 

No. 20 British Field Ambulance. ^ 

Three sections. No. 1 Indian Field 
Ambulance. J 


Attached. 


Army Troops. — ^I n Baghdad area, except where otherwise stated. 

No. 14 Kite Balloon Section, R.N.A.S.—- Basra. 

No. 30 Squadron, Royal Fl 3 dng Corps. 

Independent Divisional Ammunition Column. 

No. 1 Brid^g Train. 

No. 2 (Mobile) Bridging Train. — Samarra. 

Malerkotla Sappers and Miners Company. 

Tehri-Gahrwal Sappers and Miners Company. , 

One section, Field Searchlight Company. 

Army Signal Company. 

Headquarters 1st (Anzac) Wireless Signal Squadron, with one wagon 
station. (One wagon station was temporarily with the Russians at 
Qasr-i-Shirin.) 

" A,” " B,’* “ C,” '' D,” E,*' ** F,'* G,” " H,*' I,” J,” Stokes Mortar 

Batteries. — At Kut. 

No. 13 Light Armoured Motor Battery. — At Samarra. 

No. 14 Light Armoured Motor Battery. 

32nd Sikh Pioneers . — En rouU from Basra. 

64th Pioneers. 

Army Troops Supply and Transport Company, 

4th, 5th and 6th Camel Corps. 

No. 33 Motor Ambulance Convoy (with transport of No. 773 Mechanical 
Transport Company, A.S.C.) , 

Nos. 783 and 784 Mechanical Transport Companies, A.S.C. (Ford vans). 


15th Division . — ^Assembling on Tigris Front. 
Headquarters.— >Qarada camp, on Tigris left bank about three miles south of 


42nd Infantry J 
Brigade.' 


( 19465 ) 


■ l/4th Dorsetshire Regiment. 
l/5th Gurkhas. 

2/5th Gurkhas. 

2/6th Gurkhas. 

No. 130 Machine Gun Company. 
42nd Brigade Supply and Trans- 
port Company. 


vQarada camp. 
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One squadron, 12th Cavalry. 

Headquarters Divisional Artillery. 

222nd Brigade, R.F.A. (“A*' Battery) = 4 guns. 
Headquarters Divisional Engineers. 

No. 8 Lithograph Section (attached). 

15th Divisional Signal Company (less two sections). 
15th Divisional Troops Supply and Transport 
Company (less detachments) . 

15th Division Supply Column. 

Half No. 23 and No. 105 Combined Field Ambu- 
lances. 

No. 16 Sanitary Section. 

No. 6 Mobile Veterinary Section. 


VQarada camp. 


34th Infantry 
Brigade. 


' Brigade headquarters. 

31st Punjabis. 

112th Infantry. 

•< 114th Mahrattas. 

No. 129 Machine Gun Company. 
34th Brigade Supply and Trans- 
port Company. 


12th Cavalry (less three squadrons). I Amara, en route to 

C/222nd Battery, R.F.A.= 4 guns. r Tigris front. 

Divisional Ammunition Column. 

Three small arm ammunition sections. 

2/39th Gahrwalis (12th Infan*^ Brigade). 

One section, 15th Divisional Signal Company. 

Detachment 15th Divisional Troops Supply and 
Transport Company. 

Half No. 23 and No. 19 Combined Field Ambu- 
lances. 


448th, 450th and 451st Field Companies, R.E. 
48th Honeers, 


12ih Infantry! 
Brigade. | 


l/5th Queen*s Royal Regiment 
(West Surrey). 

43rd Erinpura Regiment. 

90 th Punjabis. 

No. 128 Machine Gun Company. 
12th Brigade Supply and Trans- 
port Company. 


I Basra, en route to 
[ Tigris Front. 


2nd Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment" 
(3401 Brigade). 

Detachments, 15th Divisional Troops Supply and 
Transport Company. 

Detachments, 15th Division Supply Column. 

No. 108 Combined Field Ambuti.nce. 

No. 27 Casualty Clearing Station, 


Nasiriya, under orders 
for Tigris Front. 


EUPHRATES FRONT. 

Nasiriya. 

Headquarters, Euphrates Front. 

Two squadrons, 12th Cavalry. 

26th Mountain Battery » 6 guns. 

Volunteer Battery, less detachments (six 15-pounders and one S*inch 
gun) =7 guns. 

9th Company, Sappers and Miners. 

B Troop, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 
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l/4th Somerset Light Infantry. 

6th Jats. 

1/lOth Gurhhas. 

84th Punjabis. 

No. 24 Combined Field Ambulance. 

No. 31 Sanitary Section. 

S Company, Supply and Transport (forming). 

Attached rB/222nd Battery, R.F.A.=4 guns, 
from < 77th Howitzer Battery, R.G.A.=4 gims. 

1 5th Division . ^ Part of 1 5th Divisional Ammunition Column , 

One section, Field Searchlight Company. 

Detachment, Engineer Field Park. 

Detachment, Works Company. 

" M ” Stokes Mortar Battery. 

No. 2 Camel Corps. 

Detachment, No. 6 Labour Corps. 

Advanced Supply Depot, Supply and Transport. 

No. 83 Combined Stationary Hospital. 

No. 8 Advanced Depot of Medical Stores. 

Detachment, No. 23 Motor Ambulance Convoy (three cars). 
Khamisiya. 

Detachment, Volunteer Battery (one 15-pounder). 

42nd Deoli Regiment (less one company). 

SUQ ASH ShUYUKH. 

Detachment, 11 3th Infantry. 

Beni Saad. 

Detachment, Volunteer Battery (one 15-pounder). 

One company, 42nd DeoU Regiment. 

Junction Camp. 

Detachment, Volunteer Battery (one 15-pounder). 

113th Infantry (less detachments). 

Akaika. 

One company, 113th Infantry. 


KARUN FRONT. 


Ahwaz. 

Headquarters. 

23rd Cavalry (less two squadrons). 

One section, 21st Mountain Battery =2 guns. 

Detachment, Anglo-Indian Battery {15-pounders) =2 guns. 

8th Rajputs. 

97th Infantry (less one company). 

** Q>» Troop, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron (less one pack station). 
Detachment, No. 596 Mechanical Transjjort Company, A.S.C. 

No. 4 Indian Field Ambulance (two sections). 

No. 5 Combined Field Ambulance (modified). 

No. 30 Casualty Clearing Station. 

Shush. 

Two squadrons, 23rd Cavalry. 

One pack station, " C ** Troop, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 
Tembeh. 

One company, 97th Infantry. 


TIGRIS DEFENCES. 

No. 1 Section, 

Qurna (with detachments at Kurmat Ah, Kubaish, Sakrikiya, Ezra's Tomb 
and Qala SaUh). 

44th Merwara Infantry. 
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Amara. 

Headquarters Tigris Defences. 

Headquarters No. 1 Section, Tigris Defences. 

Half squadron, 10th Lancers. 

Anglo-Indian Battery (less detachments), two 15-pounder = 2 guns. 
l/4th Devonshire Regiment. 

36th Sikhs. 

45th Sikhs. 

No. 2 Section, Line^of Communication Signal Company. 

No. 9 Combined Field Ambulance (modified). 

No. 2 Section. 

Mudelil. 

One company, 4th Rajputs. 

Ali Gharbi. 

One company, 4th Rajputs. 

Shaikh Saad. 

Headquarters No. 2 Section, Tigris Defences. 

10th Lancers (less three squadrons). 

C/21 5th Battery, R.F.A. (less one section) = 2 guns. 

1st Highland Light Infantry. 

4th Rajputs (less two companies). 

9th Bhopal Infantry. 

One pack station, A Troop, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

“ N " Company, Pack Pony Corps. 

Two armoured cars. 

No. 8 Combined Field Ambulance (modified) . 

No. 3 Section. 

Wadi. 

1 etachment, Anglo-Indian Battery (one 15-pounder) =* 1 gun. 

One company, 14th Sikhs. 

Arab Village. 

14th Sikhs (less three companies). 

Kut area. 

Half squadron, 10th Lancers. 

Detachment, Anglo-Indian Battery (one 15 -pounder) = 1 gun. 

Half section, Field Searchlight Company. 

2nd Rajputs, 

Two companies, 14th Sikhs. 

Shumran (to be wilhdrawn). 

Detachment, Anglo-Indian Battery (one 15-pounder) = 1 gun. 

Two companies, 119th Infantry. 

Bughaila. 

Headquarters No. 3 Section, Tigris Defences. 

One squadron, 10th Lancers. 

One section, C/2 15th Battery, R.F.A. *= 2 guns.' 

One pack station, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 

96th Infantry. 

119th Infantry (less two companies). 

M Company, Supply and Transport. 

No. 6 Combined Field Ambulance (modified). 

No. 4 Section. 

Sharqi. 

One company, l/6th Gurkhas. 

Aziziya. 

' Headquarters No. 4 Section, Tigris Defences. 

One squadron, 10th Lancers. 

One 4-iuch post gun = l%un. 
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One pack station, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 

1st Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, 
l/6th Gurkhas (less three companies). 

One armoured car. 

L,** Company, Supply and Transport. 

No. 7 Combined Field Ambulance (modified). 

ZOR. 

One section, 10th Lancers. 

One company, l/6th Gurkhas. 

Lajj. 

Three sections, 10th Lancers. 

One company, l/6th Gurkhas. 

Ctesiphon. 

Two companies, 87th Punjabis. 

Diyala. 

87th Punjabis (less two companies). 


EUPHRATES DEFENCES. 

Fao. 

Detachment, Anglo-Indian Battalion. 

Detachment, 73rd Carnatic Infantry. 

Detachments of Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers details. 
Half section, Field Searchlight Company. 

Basra. 

Headquarters Euphrates Defences. 

No. 3 Section, Line of Communication Signal Company. 

No, 1 Section, 

Headquarters No. 1 Section, Euphrates Defences. 

One section, R.F.A., 18-pounder (Base Depot). 

24th Punjabis (less detachments). 

Shaiba. 

Headquarters Defences Reserves. 

Patiala Lancers (less two squadrons), , 

One section, 21st Mountain Battery = .2 guns. 
l/6th Devonshire Regiment (less two platoons). 

“ Q " Company, Supply and Transport (less detachments). 

No, 2 Section, 

Shaiba Station,* 

One platoon, 24th Punjabis. 

Nukhaila.* 

Detachment, 24th Punjabis. 

Ratawi.* 

Headquarters No. 2 Section, Euphrates Defences. 

One company, 24th Punjabis. • 

Ghabishiya.* 

One company, 24th Punjabis. 

No. 2 Armoured Train. 


No, 3 Section. 

Luqait.* 

Headquarters No. 3 Section, Euphrates Defences. 
One squadron, Patiala Lancers (less one troop). 

99th Infantry (less three companies). 

Detachment, Q ” Company, Supply and Transport. 
Jaeeeb.* 

One troop, Patiala Lancers. 

One company, 99th Infantry. 
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No. 4 Section. 

Tel el Lam * 

Headquarters No. 4 Section, Euphrates Defences. 

Two platoons, l/6th Devonshire Regiment. 

One squadron, Patiala Lancers (less one troop). 

21st Mountain Battery (less two sections) == 2 guns. 

One company, 99th Infantry. 

Detachment, ** Q ” Company. Supply and Transport. 

No. 1 Armoured Train. 

Tel Maghiya.* 

One troop, Patiala Lancers. 

One company, 99th Infantry (less one platoon). 

Safar.* 

One platoon, 99th Infantry. 

LINE OF COMMUNICATION UNITS. 

Basra. 

3rd Echelon, General Headquarters. 

Headquarters Inspector-General of Communications. 

Headquarters Directorate of Works. 

„ „ Inland Water Transport. 

„ „ Port Administration and Conservancy. 

„ „ Sea Transport. 

„ „ Railways. 

Base Headquarters. 

No. 10 Printing Section (with 3rd Echelon). 

Headquarters and “ D Troop (less detachments), 2nd Wireless Signal 
Squadron. 

<1 £ II 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron (on river ships). 

Signal Service Park and Depot. 

Headquarters and No. 1 Action, Line of Communication Signal Company 
73rd Carnatic Infantry. 

79th Carnatic Infantry. 

80th Carnatic Infantry. 

One company, 122nd Rajputana Infantry. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 British Base Depots. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Indian Base Depots. 

Indian General Base Depot. 

Supply Reinforcement Depot. 

No. 1 Works Company. 

Reclamation Section. 

Base Park Company (less detachments). 

Egyptian Labour Corps (less detachments). 

Nos. 1, 5, 6 (less detachments), 7, 8 (two companies), 21, 22 Labour Corps. 
Chinese Porter Corps. 

Headquarters and Nos. 1 and 2 Electrical and Mechanical Companies. 
R.E. (less detachments). 

Base Transport Depot, A ” to G ” Companies. 

Base Mechanical Transport Depot (No. 695 Mechanical Transport 
Company). 

Nos. 596, 729 and 730 Mechanical Transport Companies, A.S.C. 

42nd Mule Corps. 

47th Mule Corps (less three troops). 

Nos 1 and 2 Bullock Corps. 

Headquarters Base Remount Depot. 

Tib?o remount squadrons. 

Base Veterinary Store Depot. 

Veterinary Convalescent Depot. 

Nos. 6 and 18 Held Veterinary Sections. 

^Stations on the Basrar-Nasiriya railway. 
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Base Ordnance Depot. 

Base Post 0£5ce. 

Base Stationery Depot. 

Prisoners of War Camp. 

Nos. 3, 33, 40 and 133 British General Hospitals. 

Nos. 8, 9, 10, 20, 22, 24, 25 and 27 Indian General Hospitals. 

Nos. 10, 27, 29 and 99 Sanitaiy Sections. 

Combined Base Depot of Medical Stores. 

Officers* Hospital, Bait Naama. 

Isolation Hospital. 

No. 23 Motor Ambulance Convoy (less thirty cars). 

Medical Reinforcement Camp. 

Mohammsrah. 

British and Indian Convalescent Depots. 

Qurna. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

Detachment, Base Park Company. 

Detachment, No. 3 Works Company. 

Detachment, Egyptian labour Corps. 

No. 8 Labour Company (less two companies). 

** J ** Company, Supply and Transport. 

One company, 6th Porter Corps. 

No. 57 Combined Stationary Hospital. 

Amara. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

A ” Troop, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron (less one pack station). 
Advanced Depot, No. 30 Squadron, R.F.C. 

122nd Infantry (less two companies). 

Machine Gun Corps Advanced Depot. 

British and Indian Advanced Depots. 

Stokes Mortar School. 

Ordnance Advanced Depot. 

I ** and K *' Companies, Supply and Transport. 

No. 2 Works Company (less detachments). 

Detachment, Electrical and Mechanical Company, R.E. 
Detachment, Base Park Company. 

Detachment, Egyptian Labour Corps. 

6th Porter Corps (less detachments). 

Headquarters Remount Depot. 

Two squadrons. Remount Depot (less two sections). 

Nos. 9 and 10 Field Veterinary Sections. 

No. 3 Advanced Depot of Medical Stores. 

Officers* Hospital. 

British and Indian Convalescent Depots. 

Isolation Hospital, 

Nos. 1, 2 and 32 British General Hospitals. 

Nos. 12, 21, 23 and 42 Indian General Hospitals. 

Fifteen cars, No. 23 Motor Ambulance Convoy, 

Nos. 17 and 100 Sanitary Sections. 

Shaikh Saad, 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

Engineer Field Park. « 

One company, 122nd Infantry. 

Detachment, Base Park Company. 

No. 10 Labour Corps. 

Lorry station, ** D ** Troop, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

Nos. 2 and 7 Porter Corps. 

No. 7 Advanced Depot of Medical Stores. 

No. 101 Sanitary Section. 

Detachment, Madras Gardeners. 
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Kut al Amara. 

Detachments, No. 5 and No. 10 Labour Corps. 

Detachment, No. 6 Porter Corps. 

Shumran. 

Post Headquarters. 

No. 3 Bridging Train. 

Aziziya. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

Detachment, E^ptian Labour Corps. 

One wagon station, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 

Detachment, 48th Pioneers. 

Detachment, Advanced Supply Depot. 

Detachment, 19th Casualty Clearing Hospital. 

Detachment, 14th Sanitary Section. 

Baghdad. (Advanced Base). 

Headquarters Advanced Base. 

One company, Anglo-Indian Battalion. 

Army Ammunition Park. 

Advanced Signal Park. 

Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 11 Labour Corps, 

1st, 2nd (three companies), 3rd, 4th, 5th (detachments), 6th (one company) 
and 8th Porter Corps. 

Advanced Supply Depot. 

Detachment, No. 1 Line of Communication Supply Company, A.S.C. 
Mysore Transport Company. 

Advanced Transport Depot. 

Headquarters Baghdad Works Directorate. 

Expeditionary Force Canteen. 

Detachment, Advanced Remount Depot. 

Nos. 7 and 16 Field Veterinary Sections. 

Detachments, Ordnance Depot. 

Rest Camp. 

Nos. 15, 16 and 20 Casualty Clearing Hospitals. 

Nos. 23 and 31 British Stationary Hospitals. 

Nos. 61 and 70 Indian Stationary Hospitals. 

Officers* Hospital. 

British Convalescent Depot. 

Infectious Hospital. 

No. 46 Sanitary Section. 

Officers* Convalescent Depot. 

Convalescent Depot. 

Detachment, No. 23 Motor Ambulance Convoy (nine cars). 

Nos. 5 and 6 Advanced Depots of Medical Stores. 

No. 19 Casualty Clearing Station (Jadida). 


OTHER UNITS ON LINE OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

Basra. 

246th, 257th, 269th Siege Batteries, R.G.A.= 12 guns (with Nos. 901, 
902 and 903 Mechanical Transport Companies, A.S.C. attached). 
116th Mahrattas. 

Aircraft Park, R.F.C. 

One company, 2nd Garrison Battalion, Essex Regiment. 

Band, 97th Infantry. 

Ahara. 

527th Howitzer Battery, R.F.A.= 4 guns. 

Advanced Echelon, Aircraft Paijk. 
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APPENDIX XLL 


A comparison between General Maude's estimate of the strength in rifles, 
sabres and machine guns of the Turkish Sixth Army on the 15th August, 1917, 
and the Order of Battle of that Army on the same date as given in the Turkish 
General Staff publication “ Yilderim."* (General Maude gave no estimate of 
Turkish artillery strength.) 


As estimated 


by 


General Maude. 


As stated in the Turkish publication 
'' Yilderim." 


Euphrates Front (Ramadi). 

64th Regiment. 

181st Regiment. 

Three gendarmerie battalions. 

100 sabres, 31st Cavalry. 

Technical troops. 

Total ■ 

100 sabres, 3,200 rifles, 18 machine 


Euphrates Group. 

64tli Regiment 

ISlst Repeat j w&Smaehine 

Two battalions of gendarmes. 
One cavalry squadron. 

Twelve guns. 

Technical troops. 


guns. 


Tigris Front. 

(a) About Tikrit. 


uth r 

Division. 1 


51st / 
Division. 1 


142nd Regiment, 
166th Regiment. 

One cavalry squadron. 


7th Regiment. 

9th Regiment. 

One cavalry squadron. 


52nd 
Division.^ 


r 


37th Regment. 

43rd Regiment. 

One cavalry squadron. 


31st Cavalry. 


Total : — 

600 sabres, -8,500 rifles, 36 machine 
guns. 


XVIII Corps. 

3rd 


Uth 

Division. 


Regiment (3 bat- 
talions and 8 machine 
guns). 

142nd Regiment (2 bat- 
talions and 6 machine 
guns) . 

180th Regiment (1 bat- 
talion and 6 machine 
guns) . 

116th Regiment (3 bat- 


51st J 
Division. ) 


52nd 1 
Division. ) 


talions and 4 machine 
guns) . 

One cavalry squadron. 

Nine guns. 

7th Regiment (3 bat- 
talions and 6 machine 
guns). 

9th Regiment (3 bat- 
talions and 3 machine 
guns). 

44th Regiment (3 bat- 
talions and 6 machine 
guns). 

One cavalry squadron. 

Sixteen guns. 

37th Regiment (3 bat- 
talions and 10 machine 
guns). 

43rd Regiment (3 bat- 
talions and 6 machine 
guns). 

One cavalry squadron. 

Nine guns. 


* “ Yilderim," by Lieutenant-Colonel Hussain Hasni Amir Bey, Published 
by the Turkish General Staff. Translated by Captain G. O. de R. Channer, 
M.C., Indian Army. 
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Corps r One cavalry squadron. 
Troops J 31st Cavalry, 
(excluding^ Twelve guns, 
technical). (^Four machine guns. 


(b) On line of Diyala, 

f 16th Regiment. 
18th Regiment. 
Irregulars (500). ^ 
One cavalry 
squadron. 


6th 

Division. 


100 sabres ; 
2,900 rifles; 
12 

machine 

guns. 


13th Cavalry. 

1st Lancers. 

4th Depot Cavalry. 


1 == 1,200 
j sabres. 


6th 

Division < 
(XIII 
Corps). 


16th Regiment (3 bat- 
talions and 6 machine 
guns). 

18th Regiment (3 bat- 
talions and 6 machine 
guns). 

1/1 56th Regiment (with 
2 machine guns) . 

2/1 56th Regiment (with 
2 machine guns). 

One cavalry squadron. 

Sixteen guns. 


Cavalry 

Brigade. 


"1st Cavalry Regiment 
(with 4 guns). 

13th Cavalry Regiment 
(with 4 guns). 

-< One field battery (4 
guns). 

Two frontier battalions. 

One battalion, Persian 
gendarmerie. 


Corps 
Troops 
(XIII ^ 
Corps) 
(exdudmg 
technical). 


1st Regiment (4 bat- 
talions and 4 machine 
guns). 

One troop cavalry. 

One storm company, 
31st Cavalry Regi- 
ment. 

Sixteen guns. 

Eight machine guns. 


(c) Persian Front, from Sulaimaniya 
southward. 


Sulaimaniya Group. 


r 1st Regiment. 
2nd 5th Regiment. 
Division.-/ 6th Regiment. 

One cavalry 
^ squadron. 

3rd Regiment. 

44th Regiment. 

3/64th Regiment, 

3/1 56th Regiment. 

3/36th Regiment. 

Seven frontier battalions, 
11th Depot Regiment. 


= 500 
sabres ; 

, 11,700 
r rifles; 36 
machine 
guns. 


2nd 

Division. 

(XIII 

Corps.) 


33rd Cavalry. 


"5th Regiment (4 bat- 
talions and 16 machine 
guns). 

6th Regiment (4 bat- 
talions and 16 machine 
guns). 

One Persian gendar- 
merie battalion (with 
-< 3 machine guns). 

One frontier battalion. 

3/156th Regiment (with 
4 machine guns). 

33rd Cavalry Regiment. 

One squadron, Persian 
gendarmerie, with 2 
guns. 

^ Fifteen guns. 
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f(<i) Mosul. 

Two battalions, 36tli Reserve Regi- 
ment— 1,200 rifles, 4 machine guns. 


General Maude also estimated that 
possibly the following had joined 
the Sbrth Army : — 


9th r 46th Regiment, 

Division.-} 144th Regiment, 
[‘‘Albanians.” 

17th Regiment. 

26th Regiment. 

145th Regiment. 


Also, possibly, the 50th Division. 


« 10,800 
rifles ; 

. 36 

machine 
guns. 


Mosul Group. 

22nd Regiment (3 battalions and 
1 machine gun company). 

One battalion at Ruwandiz. 

Four guns. 

Above does not include the 46th 
Division, which had arrived in 
the Sixth Army area. Location 
not stated, but it was independ- 
ent of the XIII and XVIII 
Corps. 

144th Regiment (3 bat- 
talions and 12 machine 
guns). 

145th Regiment (3 bat- 
talions and 12 machine 
guns). 

191st Regiment (3 bat- 
talions and 6 machine 
guns). 

One cavalry squadron. 
Twelve guns. 

There were also 25 guns with 
‘‘ Army Troops.” 
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APPENDIX XLII. 

Copy of Letter from Mustapha Kemal to Enver Pasha, dated 
30th September, 1917, 

I beg to forward the following observations on the general situation. They 
are submitted to Your Excellency, who is responsible for the direction of 
the country's destiny, after deep consideration and not in any spirit of panic 
or pessimism, 

1. The general state of the country should be considered before everything 
else. The war has been brought home to our people more than to any other 
country. The link between the people and its Government has been broken. 
Those that remain in their homes are fortunate in escaping the attention 
of the central authority, for though the people — ^women, cripples or deserters — 
have not enough to live on, the civil and military administrations are compelled 
to be more and more severe in their levies of supplies. The Government 
finds it impossible to control the general situation, which is sinking into 
anarchy. The measures it takes in the name of the people are opposed to the 
latter's rights, and the population is becoming more and more discontented. 

The weakness of the civil administration has been further increased by 
want, corruption, profiteering, inferior officials, and the breakdown of justice. 
The evils are apparent in every part of the country. There are strong 
indications of disaster in ordinary trade and the provision of supplies. Con- 
sequently, if the war continues, the greatest danger by which we are confronted 
is the probable internal dissolution of the Empire, threatened as it is in 
every direction. 

2. The military situation gives no sign of an early cessation of the war. 
Our allies are intent on a peace obtained by the aid of military forces, and 
will have no discussion as to terms. The Germans' possibilities are limited, 
and they can only say to their enemies : Come, try and conquer us." The 
Entente Powers have shown that they will not make peace separately, and 
it is obvious that they wUl continue the war, as long as we can hold out, 
in the hope of saving their own countries and obtaining favourable terms. 
The war, therefore, is likely to continue for a considerable time. Our side 
does not hold the key to peace, but somehow we have to win. 

3. The military situation of Turkey is follows. Our forces are very weak. 
Compared with what they were at the beginning of the war, the strength of 
many armies has decreased by eighty per cent. The resources of the country 
in man power cannot bring them up to strength. Fifty per cent, of the 
54th Division which was sent to me was composed of immature youths of 
17 to 20 or unfit men of 45 to 55. 

The battalions of another of the best divisions left Stamboul 1,000 strong 
and arrived at Aleppo with 500 each. The reason of this is the unsatisfactory 
lot of the people and the state of the civil administration. My illustration 
shows that even if all our resources were collected we should not be sufficiently 
strong. It is unnecessary to mention the deficiencies in the corps of officers 
in quality and quantity. 

The situation at all the points is as follows : — 

In the West we are not in contact with the enemy. But, as Stamboul 
is on one of the maritime highways of the world and is our richest province, 
it is quite probable that the enemy will strike at it from the west. In the 
Caucasus the situation is one of stalemate, and it is impossible for us to 
make headway. The internal situation of Russia and the Russian dependence 
on Europe makes an offensive impossible. But if for some reason they did 
advance, we are not in a position to hinder or threaten them. The Russians 
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do what they can with the means at their disposal, and they have halted 
against their will. In Iraq the British have gained their objectives. Conse- 
quently I am of opinion that there is no political, economic or military reason 
for a further advance on their part. However, if they continue northwards 
and are successful, the addition of Mosul to our toll of losses would not be a 
very severe blow to the country. It may be said that such an event would 
not affect the general situation, so on this point we can only wait and see. 

On the Hejaz and Sinai fronts the enemy has not yet attained his political 
and military objectives, and, as we know, is making every preparation to 
achieve his purpose. To create a Moslem power su&ervient to Britain, to 
form a Christian state in Palestine under British influence, to tear from 
Turkey her most prosperous provinces as well as to destroy her last religious 
predominance, are the British aims. For us this means that our life itself 
is to be extinguished. Thus the exigencies of the military situation require 
us to be ready for an attack in the West and to forestall the enemy's advance 
which he is preparing on the borders of Syria. In the present state of afiairs 
it is useless to &ink of the recapture of Baghdad with our last reserves. The 
nearest enemy, the most powerful and most prepared, is in Sinai. He cannot 
be ignored. 

Secondly, the Baghdad project is physically impossible. The effectives 
of the divisions which would carry out the venture are weak and low in value. 
After two months’ marching they would be nothing more than a rabble — to 
use a slight exaggeration. Our shahturs and camels cannot compare with 
the enemy’s railways and ships to Baghdad. Finally, one of the surest 
indications of the futility of the plan is that after two days’ marching regiments 
would melt away. 

What are my deductions from this short study of the situation ? One stage 
of the war is finished and we cannot alter the past. I do not see the good 
of writing of the greatest perils before us out of pure pessimism ,* while there 
is life and hope, we must search for a road out of our troubles. 

In my opinion the decisions we should take to-day are : — 

{a) Internally strengthen the administration, and security of life. *^bf&cers 
for the gendarmerie, reorganisation as far as possible of justice, commerce 
and food supplies, to check corruption, or at least to confine it to its narrowest 
limits, so that the country will have a firm and healthy base from which 
to work. If a prolongation of the war brings more trouble and calamity to us, 
we shall at any rate have our country and people behind us. We must not 
allow them to be a broken reed. 

(b) Our military policy should be defensive, and every possible reserve 
should be religiously nursed. Not a single reserve should be permitted to 
serve outside the Empire. The question as to whether the Sinai front can 
be best secured by attack or defence cannot be decided to-day. The enemy in 
that quarter is superior to us in men and means. It is practically impossible 
to expect all our reinforcements in Sinai before some months have passed. 
It is probable that the enemy will try to gain a decision against the troops 
now in front of him before others arrive. Besides, while we are despatching 
troops to the front, the British can also call upon more reinforcements with 
the aid of their peiiected communications. Consequently even if the enemy 
does not attack now, it is within the bounds of possibility that we should be 
still more inferior after our concentration. Thus, as it is impossible to say 
when our troops from Aleppo will arrive at the Smai front, it is essential 
that orders be issued for the immediate despatch of the Seventh Army. To 
exactly determine at the moment how these troops will be finally employed 
with the utmost economy is impossible, from a study of maps, from a military 
point of view . When the Seventh Army has been sent south the best way out 
of all our difficulties is as follows : — 

Up to now all Syria and Hejaz have been under the orders of a Musalman, 
and the Sinai operations have been entrusted independently to another 
Musalman. The good of the country requires this system of command. 
I am satisfied that Falkenhayn’s advent, his management of the coming events, 
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the confirmation of von Kress ’s position, and lastly the dominating influence 
of the Germans are opposed to the interests of the State. I do not suppose 
we shall be deprived of a voice in questions regarding the life of the people* 
nor that, in the execution of his du^, Falkenhayn will do anything prejudicial 
to the interests of the State. But if the defence of Sinai is carried out by two 
armies under the orders of von Kress and the Seventh Army Commander 
respectively, and Falkenhayn is in supreme command, the interests of the 
country will not be well served. All difiiculties would be avoided if General 
Falkenhayn comes under the orders of the man who is in command of Syria 
and Hejaz. By this arrangement, the senior official would be a Turk 
responsible to our Government, and having in his hands all internal political 
and administrative matters. Falkenhayn would exercise a command 
restricted to military questions only, while the lines of communication* 
administration of the districts, supplies and areas behind the front, would be 
under one of our own race. 

With regard to my remaining in command of the Seventh Army, till now 
I have been an independent army commander. If the interests of the country 
require it, I should not object if relegated to an inferior position. But there 
is a delicate point to be considered ffirst. When the Seventh Army has been 
despatched, future operations will tend to mingle my troops with those of 
von Kress. It would be bad policy to allocate troops to each commander 
and it would be preferable to put them all as they arrive under von Kress> 
In that case my Army Headquarters would become superfluous and von Kress 
would gradually assume command of all troops in the field. If the situation 
in the future develops in this way, and the interest of the country requires it* 
I am resigned to my role as a spectator. My duty will be to command without 
demur the smallest part of the front where my troops may intervene. That 
is to say, if my troops are to act independently I shall command. This point 
must be decided. 

If the administration of Syria is not handed over to Falkenhayn, Your 
Excellency can trust me not to obstruct the Germans in any way. Though 
it is necessary to escape from the predicament in which we find ourselves 
in company with Germany, I am opposed to their policy of taking advantage 
of our misfortune and the prolongation of the war to turn us into a German 
colony and exploit all our resources. Our Government must be jealous and 
independent like the Bulgarians. I assure you that when the Germans 
understand that we mean to guard our independence, they will respect ua 
more than the Bulgarians. To continually keep oneself in the background 
will not inspire respect or justice in any ally, especially the Germans. The 
more we give the more they will grasp. Falkenhajm, even now, is bold 
enough to say that he is a German before everything and that German 
interests come first. In Aleppo and Syria and on titie Euphrates it is 
impossible to be blind to what German policy and German interests mean. 
If a German commander is in a position to order Turks to die by thousands, 
it is obvious that the interests of the State are not being watched. From the 
day on which Falkenhayn arrived, he sent German lieutenants to the chiefs 
of the tribes to establish direct relations — The Arabs are enemies of the 
Turks. We can gain their friendship as we are neutral, said Falkenhayn 
to me, an army commander. He understood from the very first that the Iraq 
project was hopeless, so he has adopted the exploitation of the country as his 
aim. In truth, he has taken all Arabia under German protection, and has now 
begun the second phase of his plan. Abandoning his Iraq objective, he now 
discusses the chance of an offensive in Sinai. What will it be in two months, 
attack or defence ? The talk of an offensive is only an alluring pretext 
by which the Germans hope to seize Syria and Arabia. If in two months the 
offensive is unfavourable and the defence of Palestine with all the troops 
proves feasible, there is no doubt we shall be very indebted to Falkenhayn 
if he gains a great success. But in that case the Government and coun^ 
wih pass from our hands and we shall become a German colony. To this 
end Falkenhayn is wasting the gold in our Treasury and shedding the blood 
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of the last Turks whom Anatolia can produce. In fact to-day the most vital 
question is to enquire what is going on in the civil administration or among the 
people. Our interest is the protection of the country and if even a comer 
of it is given over to the influence and administration of the foreigner, the life 
of the Empire is being destroyed. 

Such are my views. I feel a load off my mind now that I have ventilated 
them. 


MUSTAPHA KEMAL, 
Commander Seventh Army. 


September, 917. 
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APPENDIX XLIH. 


Distribution of the troops of the Mesopotamia Expeditionary 
Force on the 18th November, 1917. 


TIGRIS FRONT. 


General Headquarters. — Baghdad. 


Cavalry Division. — (Headquarters at Sadiya, Tigris right bauk). 

f 14th Hussars. 

21st Cavalry. 

22nd Cavalry. 

15th Machine Gun Squadron. 

No. 2 Field Troop, 2nd Sappers and Miners. 

6th Cavalry Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 

f 13th Hussars. 

13th Lancers. 

14th Lancers. 

16th Machine Gun Squadron. 

7th Cavalry Brigade Field Troop, R.E. 

7th Cavalry Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


6th Cavalry 
Brigade. 


7th Cavalry J 


Divisional 

Troops. 


" Headquarters, Cavalry Divisional Artillery. 

S and V ** Batteries, R.H.A. 

Cavalry Division Signal Squadron. 

Three pack stations, 1st (Australia and New Zealand) 
< Wireless Si^al Squadron. 

Cavalry Divisional Troops Supply and Transport Company. 
Nos. 119 and 131 Cavalry Combined Field Ambulances. 
No. 30 Sanitary Section. 

^Nos. 4 and 5 Mobile Veterinary Sections. 


lUh Cavalry Brigade {forming), 

7th Hussars.* 

23rd Cavalry. 

Guides Cavalry. 

25th Machine Gun Squadron {to be formed), 

W ” Battery, R.H.A.* 

No. 5 Field Troop, 1st Sappers and Miners {to be formed). 
11th Cavalry Brigade Signal Troop {forming). 

11th Cavalry Brigade Supply and Transport Company.* 
No. 152 Cavalry Combined Field Ambulance.* 

No. 8 Mobile Veterinary Section {at Basra). 


1st Corps. — (Headquarters at Samarra). 

3rd Division. (Headquarters at Samarra.) 

"1st Connaught Rangers. 

27th Punjabis. 

7th Infantry J 91st Punjabis. 

Brigade. ) 2/7th Gurkhas. 

No. 131 Machine Gun Company. 

^7th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


♦ Not yet arrived from India. 
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{ 1st Manchester Regiment. 

47th Sikhs. 

59th Rifles. 

2/124th Baluchistan Infantry. 

I No. 132 Machine Gun Company. 

L 8th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


r 2nd Dorsetshire Regiment. 

1 93rd Infantry. 

9th Infantry J 105th Mahrattas. 

Brigade. ^ 1/lst Gurkhas. 

I No. 133 Machine Gun Company. 

9th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


Artillery. 


''4th Brigade, R.F.A. (7th, 14th, 66th and B/69th Batteries) 
=22 guns. 

8th Brigade, R.F.A. (372nd, 373rd, 374th and 72nd 
Batteries) =22 guns. 

^ Three small arm ammunition sections. 


Engineers and/ 18th, 20th and 21st Companies, 3rd Sappers and Miners. 
Honeers. \ l/34th Sikh Pioneers. 


3rd Divisional Signal Company. 

No. 271 Machine Gun Company {at Basra). 

3rd Divisional Troops Supply and Transport Company. 

Nos. 110, 111, 112 and 113 Combihed Field Ambulances. 

No. 11 Sanitary Section. 

No. 3 Mobile Veterinary Section. 

Attached. ** A,” B and ** C Light Trench Mortar Batteries.* 

1th Division. (Headquarters at Samarra.) 

{ 1st Seaforth Highlanders. 

28th Punjabis. 

92nd Punjabis. 

125th Rifles. 

No. 134 Machine Gun Company. 

19th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 

f 2nd Black Watch. 

1st Guides Infantry. 

21st Infantry J 20th Punjabis. 

Brigade. l/8th Gurkhas. 

No. 135 Machine Gun Company. 

^2 1st Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


! 2nd Leicestershire Regiment. 

51st Sikhs. 

53rd Sikhs. 

56th Rifles, 

[ No. 136 Machine Gun Company. 

[^28th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


Artillery. 


" 9th Brigade, R.F.A. (19th, 20th, 28th and D/69th Batteries) 
=22 guns. 

< 56th Brigade, R.F.A. (A, B, C and 527th Batteries) 
=22 guns. 

^ Three small arm ammunition sections. 


Engineers and fist, 3rd and 4 th Companies, 1st Sappers and Minors. 
Pioneers. L 121st Pioneers. 


♦ Each consisted of four 3-mch Stokes Mortars. 


(19465) 


2A 
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7th Divisional Signal Company. 

No. 272 Machine Gun Company {at Basra). 

7th Divisional Troops Supply and Transport Company. 

Nos. 127, 128, 129 and 130 Combined Field Ambulances. 

No. 12 Sanitary Section. 

No. 2 Mobile Veterinary Section. 

Attached. D,*' ** E and F ** Light Trench Mortar Batteries.* 

Corps Troops (1st Corps). 

32nd Lancers. 

1st Corps Heavy Artillery Brigade (60-pounder guns). 

2/86th and 157tti Heavy lotteries, R.G.A.=8 guns. 

1st Corps &ege Artillery Brigade (6-inch howitzers) (159th, 246th and 257th 
Siege Batteries, R.G.A.)= 12 guns. 

Nos. 788, 789, 901 and 902 Mechanical Transport Companies. (Caterpillar 
Tractors.) 

Nos. 133, 134 and 135 Medium Trench Mortar Batteries.f 
1st Corps Signal Company. 

No, 1 Printing Section. 

No. 1 Lithograph Section. 


Attached. 


fNos. 59 and 93 Anti-aircraft Sections. 

1 No. 2 Mobile Bridging Train and detachment No. 3 
J Bridging Train. 

]| One section. Field Searchlight Company. 

I One wagon station, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 

(^No. 40 Motor Ambulance Convoy. 


lllrd Corps. (Headquarters at Baquba.) 

IBth Division. (Headquarters at Abu Saida.) 

^6th King’s Own Royal Regiment (Lancaster). 

6th East Lancashire Regiment. 

38th Infantry J 6th Prince of Wales’s Volunteers (South Lancashire). 
Brigade. j 6th Loyal Regiment (North Lancashire). 

No. 38 Machine Gun Company. 

^38th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 

"Oth Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

7th Gloucestershire Re^ment. 

39th Infantry J 9th Worcestershire Regiment. 

Brigade. ) 7th North Staffordshire Regiment. 

No. 39 Machine Gun Company. 

^39th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 

r 8th Cheshire Regiment. 

8th Royal Welch Fusiliers. 

40th Infantry J 4th South Wales Borderers. 

Brigade. j 5th Wiltshire Regiment. 

I No. 40 Machine Gun Company. 

1^40th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 

13th Divisional Cyclist Company. 

f 55th Brigade, R.F.A. (A, B, C and 60th BatteriesJ)— 24 guns* 
Artaiery. 4 66th Brigade, R.F.A. (A, B, C and 61st BatteriesJ) =24 guns. 
1^ Three small arm ammunition sections. 

* Each consisted of four 3-inch Stokes Mortars, 

t Each consisted of four 2-inch trench mortars. 
tNote . — The 60th and 61st Batteries were eachequipped with six howitzers 
instead of the normal four in a howitzer battery. 
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Eixgmeeis and/ 71st, 72nd and SSth Field Companies, R.E. 

Pioneers. \ 8th Welch Pioneers. 

13th Divisional Signal Company. 

No. 273 Machine Gun Company (at Basra). 

13th Divisional Troops Supply and Transport Coihpany. 

10th Field Bakery. 

31st Field Butchery. 

Nos. 39, 40 and 41 British Field Ambulances. 

No. 28 Sanitary Section. 

No. 24 Mobile Veterinary Section.. 

Attached. “ G,” H ” and “ I ” Light Trench Mortar Batteries. 

14/A Division. (Headquarters at Shahraban.) 

" l/5th Buffs. 

37 th Dogras. 

35th Infantry J 102nd Grenadiers. 

Brigade. ] 2/4th Gurkhas. 

No. 185 Machine Gun Company. 

^ 35th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 

f l/4th Hampshire Regiment. 

26th Punjabis. 

62nd Punjabis. 

82nd Punjabis. 

I No. 186 Machine Gun Company. 

36th Brigade Supply and Transport Company, 

"2nd Norfolk Regiment. 
l/67th Punjabis. 

37th Infantry J l/2nd Gurlias. 

Brigade. j 2/9th Gurkhas. 

No. 187 Machine Gun Company. 

^ 37th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 

" 13th Brigade, R.F.A. (2nd, 8th, 44th and C/69th Batteries) 
=22 guns. 

Artillery. < 30th Brigade, R.F,A. (384th, 385th, 386th and A/69th 
Batteries) = 22 guns. 

^ Three small arm ammunition sections. 

Engineers and/ 12th, 13th and 15th Companies, 2nd Sappers and Miners. 
Pioneers. \ 128th Pioneers. 

14th Divisional Signal Company. 

No. 274 Machine Gun Company (at Basra). 

14th Divisional Troops Supply and Transport Company. 

Nos. 20, 21, 22 and 135 Combined Field Ambulances. 

No. 13 Sanitary Section. 

No. 1 Mobile Veterinary Section. 

Attached. ** K,'' '' L ” Light trench mortar batteries. 

Corps Troops (Illrd Corgs). 

12th Cavalry. 

Illrd Corps Heavy Artillery Brigade (60-pounder guns) (2/104th and 
177th Heavy Batteries, R.G.A.) = 8 guns. 

Illrd Corps Siege Artillery Brigade (6-inch howitzers) (269th, 384th and 
387th Siege Batteries, R.G.A.) = 12 guns. 

Nos. 903, 967,* 968,* 969 Mechanical Transport Companies. (CaterpiUar 
tractors.) 


*En route from Basra, 
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Nos. 136, 137, 138 Medium Trench Mortar Batteries. 
Illrd Corps Signal Company. 

No. 2 Printing Section. 

No. 2 Lithograph Section. 


A-ttached. 


"One section, 26th Mountain Battery 2 guns. 

Nos. 80 and 92 Anti-aircraft Sections. 

No. 1 Mobile Bridging Train (less detachments). 

Half section, Field Searchlight Company. 

< Two pack stations, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 

TNo. 20 British Field Ambulance. 
Convalescent Depot-< Three sections, No. 1 Indian Field 
L Ambulance. 

^No. 39 Motor Ambulance Convoy. 


12 th Infantry] 
Brigade. 


42nd Infantry J 
Brigade. 


50th Infantry J 
Brigade. 


ISth Division (Headquarters at Falluja). 

T/5th Queen's Royal Regiment (West Surrey). 

2/39th Garhwal ]^es. 
l/43rd Erinpura Regiment. 

90th Punjabis. 

No. 128 Machine Gun Company. 

12th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 

■ l/4th Dorsetshire Regiment. 
l/5th Gurkhas. 

2/5th Gurkhas. 

2/6th Gurkhas. 

No. 130 Machine Gun Company. 

1^42nd Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 

1st Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. 
6th Jats, 

24th Punjabis. 
l/97th Infantry. 

No, 256 Machine Gun Company [at Baghdad). 

50th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


** D ” Squadron, 1/lst Hertfordshire Yeomanry. 

r215th Brigade, R.F.A. (1086th, 1088th, 2/lst Notts, 
I 524th Batteries) = 22 guns. 

Artillery. ^ 222nd Brigade, R.F.A. {375th, 1070th, 1072nd, 77th 
j Batteries) = 22 guns. 

(^Three small arm ammunition'' sections. 

Engmeers and /448th, 450th and 451st Field Companies, R.E. 

Honeers. \48th Pioneers. 


15th Divisional Signal Company. 

No, 275 Machine Gun Company {at Basra). 

151h Divisional Troops Supply and Transport Company. 
Nos. 23, 34, 105 amd 108 Combined Field Ambulances. 
No. 16 Sanitary Section. 

No. 6 MobUe Veterinary Section. 


Attached. 


'One squadron, 10th Lancers. 

No. 118 Anti-aircraft Section. 

1 Detachment, Np. 1 Mobile Bridging Train. 

I Half section, Field Searchlight Company. 

Two pack stations, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 
M," ** light Trench Mortar Batteries. 
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VI th Division (Headquarters at Baghdad), 
pnd Queen's Own Royal West Kent Regiment. 

I 31st Punjabis. 

34th Infantry j 1/1 12th Infantry. 

Brigade. ) 114th Mahrattas. 

No. 129 Machine Gun Company. 

L34th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


^Ist Highland Light Infantry. 
l/2nd Raiputs. 

51st Infantry J 14th Sikhs. 

Brigade. j 1/lOth Gurkhas. 

No. 257 Machine Gun Company. 

^5 1st Brigade Supply and Transport Company (forming). 


52nd Infantry 
Brigade. 


f l/6th Hampshire Regiment. 

45th Sikhs. 

84th Punjabis. 

1/1 13th Infantry. 

No. 258 Machine Gun Company. 

^52nd Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


One squadron, 10th Lancers. 


f 220th Brigade, R.F.A. (1064th, 1066th Batteries) **=12 guns 
(en 'route from Basra). 

221st Brigade, R.F.A. (1067th, 1068th Batteries)t = 12 guns 
(en route from Basra). 

Three small arm ammunition sections (en route from Basra), 

{ Sirmur Sapper and Miner Company. 

Malerkotla Sapper and Miner Company. 

Tehri-Gahrwal Sapper and Miner Company. 
l/32nd Sikh Pioneers. 

17th Divisional Signal Company. 

No. 276 Machine Gun Company (at Basra). 

Divisional Troops Supply and Transport Company (to he formed), 

Nos. 3, 19, 35 and 36 Combined Field Ambulances. 

No. 1 Sanitary Section. 

No. 7 Mobile Veterinary Section (en route from Basra). 

ISth Division, 

This division had begun to be formed ; but the bulk of its units (most 
of which were to come from India) had not yet arrived in Mesopotamia on 
the 18th November, 1917. The following of its units were in Mesopotamia 
(all at Basra) : — 

Nos. 207, 238 and 239 Machine Gun Companies. 

336th Brigade, R.F.A. (A, B, C, and D Batteries) J =24 guns. 

337th Brigade, R.F.A. (A, B, C and 341st Batteries)! =24 guns. 

2nd, 8th and 19th Companies, 1st Sappers and Miners. 

249th Machine Gun Company. 

Baghdad Garrison. 

49th Bengalis, 
noth Mahrattas. 

119th Infantry. 

Attached—No. 208 Anti-aircraft Section. 

♦ 403rd Howitzer Battery of this brigade was due shortly from England, 
t 404th Howitzer Battery of this brigade was due shortly from Eng- 
land. Each of these batteries was equipped with six howitzers. 

J D/336th and 341st were six-gun howitzer batteries. 
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Ai^my Troops. 

Nos. 59 and 93 Anti-aircraft Sections* * * § (with 1st Corps). 

Nos. 80 and 92 Anti-aircraft Sections (with Illrd Corps). 

No. 11^8 Anti-aircraft Section (with 15/A Division). 

No. 208 Anti-aircraft Sectionf (with Baghdad garrison). 

Railway Anti-aircraft Sectiont (attached Advanced Base). 

Independent Divisional Ammunition Column. 

Nos. 1 and 2 Mobile Bridging Trains (attached to 1st and Illrd Corps and 
1 5th Division). 

No. 3 Bridging Train (detachment with 1st Corps). 

Field SeardiUght Company (Headquarters at Basra. Detachments as shown 
elsewhere). 

Nos. 5 and 8 Lithograph Sections. 

Nos. 5 and 6 Printing Sections. 

Army Signal Company. 

Headquarters 1st (Australia and New Zealand) Wireless Signal Squadron, 
with three wagon stations (One wagon station with Russians at 
Kermanshah). 

Wireless Press Station. 

31st Wing, TNos. 30 and 63 Squadrons. 

Royal Flying *< No. 23 Kite Balloon Company! (Nos. 51 and 52 
Corps. L Sections). 

No. 6 Light Armoured Motor Battery (less two sections). 

No. 13 Light Armoured Motor Battery. 

No. 14 Light Armoured Motor Battery (less two sections). 

No. 15 Light Armoured Motor Battery. 

64th Pioneers. 

A to “ O Light Trench Mortar Batteries (distributed among divisions). 
Army Troops Supply and Transport Company. 

Nos. 729, 730, 783, 784, 815, 818, 953, 954 and 971 Mechanical Transport 
Companies (Ford vans). 

No. 976 Mechanical Transport Company (Packards and Fiats). 
Detachment, No. 596 Mechanical Transport Company (Peerless lorries). 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 Mule Columns. 

4th, 5th and 6th Camel Corps, 

No, 33 Motor Ambulance Convoy. / 

No. 39 Motor Ambulance Convoy (aitached Illrd Corps). 

No. 40 Motor Ambulance Convoy (attached 1st Corps). 

Nos. 11 and 12 X-ray Units. 

Western Persia Survey Party (with Russians). 

NASIRIYA FRONT. 

Nasiriya. 

Headquarters, Nasiriya Front. 

14th Mountain ' Battery = 6 guns. 

Volunteer Battery (seven 15-pounders and one 5-inch gun) == 8 guns. 
Patiala Lancers (less two squadrons). 

9th Company, Sappers and Miners. 

B Troop, 2nd (Line of Communication) Wireless Signal Squadron (less 
one pack station). 

Nasiriya Front Signal Company. 
l/4th Somerset Light Infantry. 

13th Rajputs (less six platoons). 
l/42nd Deoli Regiment. 

* Each consisted of two 13-pounder guns, 

t Consisted of two 12-pounder guns, 

i Consisted of four '2-pounder pom-poms. 

§ This Company had recently arrived in Mesopotamia, but was still deficient 
of much of its necessary stores and equipment, and no balloon could as yet 
take the air. 
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95tii Infantry. 

104th Rifles. 

No. 2 Indian Machine Gun Company (less one section). 

** S ** Company, Supply and Transport. 

No. 24 Combined Field Ambulance. 

No. 31 Sanitary Section. 

Veterinary Detachment. 

' One section, Field Searchlight Company. 
Detachment, Engineer Field Park. 

Other J Detachment, Electrical and Mechanical Company. 
Units. I Advanced Supply Depot. 

No. 83 Combined Station Hospital. 

I^No. 8 Advanced Depot of Medical Stores. 

Beni Saad. 

Detachment, Volunteer Battery (two 15-pounders) == 2 guns. 

One pack station, B Troop, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

One company, 13th Rajputs. 

SUQ ASH ShUYTJXH. 

Two platoons, 13th Rajputs. 


KARUN FRONT. 

Ahwaz. 

Headquarters, Karun Front. 

5th Cavalry (less two squadrons). 

One section, 21st Mountain Battery == 2 guns. 

Detachment, Electrical and Mechanical Company. 

Two sections. Machine Gun Squadron. 

Detachment, Anglo-Indian Battery (two 15-pounders) = 2 guns. 
8th Rajputs (less one company). 

Section, No. 1 Indian Machine Gun Company. 

" C Troop, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron (less one pack station). 
Detachment, No. 695 Mechanical Transport Company. 

No. 29 Combined Field Ambulance {modified). 

“ O ” Company, Supply and Transport. 

Shush. 

Two squadrons, 5th Cavalry. 

One pack station, ** C** Troop, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 
Tembeh. 

One company, 8th Rajputs. 


TIGRIS DEFENCES. 

No, 1 Section, 

Qurna (with detachments in posts between Basra and Amara, both exclusive). 

44th Merwara Infantry. 

Amara. 

Headquarters Tigris Defences. 

Headquarters No. 1 Section Tigris Defences. 

Anglo-Indian Battery (less three sections) (15-pounders) » 2 guns. 
l/4th Devonshire Regiment, 

36th Sikhs (less IJ companies). 

No. 2 Section, Line of Communication Signal Company. 

Headquarters No. 1 Indian Machine Guxi Company. 

No. 33 Combined Field Ambulance {modified). 

Mudelil. 

One and a half companies, 36th Sikhs (less detachments of one platoon each 
at four marching posts). 
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No, 2 Section. 

Ali Gharbi. 

One company, 2/6th Devonshire Regiment (less one platoon at a marching 
post). 

Shaikh Saad. 

One squadron, 10th Lancers. 

One section, 26th Mountain Battery =2 guns. 

Detachment, Anglo-Indian Battery =1 gun. 

2/6th Devonshire Regiment (less one company). 

4th Rajputs (less two companies, one of which was distributed in four march- 
ing ]^sts). 

Section No. 1 Indian Machine Gun Company. 

One pack station, ** A *' Troop 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

No. 32 Combined Field Ambulance (modified). 

42nd Mule Corps. 

Headquarters Mobile Column. 

Wadi. 

Detachment, Anglo-Indian Battery— 1 gun. 

One company, 4Si Rajputs. 

Hanna. 

One platoon, 126th Baluchistan Infantry. 

SUWADA. 

One platoon, 126th Infantry. 

Kut. 

Detachment, Anglo-Indian Battery— 2 guns. 

Two searchlight sets. 

9th Bhopal Infantry. 

One armoured car. 

Bughaila. 

Headquarters No. 2 Section, Tigris Defences. 

Headquarters Mobile Column. 

10th Lancers (less three squadrons). 

26th Mountain Battery (less two sections) =2 guns. 

Section, No. 1 Indian Machine Gun Company. 

One pack station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

126th Baluchistan Infantry (less two platoons). 

96th Infantry. 

** M ” Company, Supply and Transport (forming). 

** N ” Company, Supply and Transport (Pack-pony Corps) (less detachments). 
No. 30 Combined Field Ambulance (modified). 

. No. 3 Section. 

AnziYA. 

Headquarters No. 3 Section, Tigris Defences. 

Headquarters Mobile Column. 

One squadron. 10th Lancers. 

One pack station, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 

2/7th Hampshire Regiment. 
l/6th Gurkhas (less Sf companies). 

Section, No. 1 Indian Machine Gun Company. 

L Company, Supply and Transport. 

No. 31 Combined Field Ambulance (modified). 

Distributed among eight railway stations (and marching posts) between Kut 
(exclusive) and Diyala (inclusive). 

Three and three-quarter companies, l/6th Gurkhas. 

87th Punjabis (less IJ companies). 

One 4-in^ post gun (at Diyala) = 1 gun. 

At two posts (Cossets* Post and Coningham*s Post) between Diyala 
and Baquba. 

One and a quarter companies, 87th Punjabis. 
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EUPHRATES DEFENCES. 

Fao. (Examination Service.) 

Artillery detachment, with one 18-pounder and two 4-inch guns. 
Detachment, 108th Infantry. 

Half section. Field Searchlight Company. 

Basra and Shaiba. 

Headquarters Euphrates Defences. 

No. 3 Section, Line of Communication Signal Company. 

Headquarters Defences Reserves. 

One squadron, Patiala Lancers. 

One section, 21st Mountain Battery = 2 guns. 
l/6th Devonshire Regiment (less two platoons). 

” Q ” Company, Supply and Transport (less detachments). 

No. 1 Section. 

Basra. 

Headquarters No. 1 Section, Euphrates Defences. 

One section, R.F.A. (18-pounder). Base Depot.* 

108th Infantry (less two companies and Fao detachment). 

Distributed antong Shaiba, Nukhaila, Raiawi and Ghahishiya railway stations. 
Two companies, 108th Infantry. 

No. 2 Armoured Train. 


No. 2 Section. 

Tel el Lam. 

Headquarters No. 2 Section, Euphrates Defences. 

One squadron, Patiala Lancers (less one troop). 

21st Mountain Battery (less two sections) =« 2 guns. 

Two platoons, l/6th Devonshire Regiment. 

99th Infantry (less three companies). 

Section No. 2 Indian Machine Gun Company. 

No. 1 Armoured Train. 

Detachment '' Q ** Company, Supply and Transport. 

Distributed among the railway stations at Luqait, Jaleeb, Tel Maghiya and Safar. 
Three companies, 99th Infantry. 

One troop, Patiala Lancers. 

Detachment “ Q " Company, Supply and Transport. 


UNITS TEMPORARILY AT BASRA. 

11th Lancers (for Tigris Defences). 

15th Mountain Battery = 6 guns (for Tigris Defences). 
Headquarters, 101st Heavy Artillery Brigade. 

392nd, 394th, 395th, 396th Siege Batteries, R.G.A.s=16 guns. 


LINE OF COMMUNICATION UNITS. 

Base Section. 

Basra. 

3rd Echelon, General Headquarters. 

Headquarters Inspector-General of Communications. 

Base Headquarters. 

Headquarters of Directorates of Inland Water Transport, Port Administra- 
tion and Conservancy, Sea Transport. 

No. 8 Printing Section. 

No. 10 Printing Section (with 3rd Echelon). 

♦ Included two 18-pounder guns and twelve 4-inch Stokes trench mortars. 
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No. 1 Works Company. 

Reclamation Section. 

Base Park Company (less detachments). 

Headquarters Electrical and Mechanical Section. 

No. 2 Electrical and Mechanical Company (less detachments). 

Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, 9 Labour Corps. 

Nos. 21, 22, 23. 24, 30 Local Labour Corps. 

Mauritius llabour Corps. 

Sierra Leone Labour Corps (for Inland Water Transport). 

No. 2 Porter Corps. 

Detachment, No. 10 Porter Corps. 

Headquarters 2nd (Line of Communication) Wireless Signal Squadron. 

E ” Troop, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron (on river ships). 

Headquarters and No. 1 Section Line of Communication Signal Company# 
Signal Service Park and Depot. 

Aircraft Park, R.F.C. 

79th Carnatic Infantry (less detachments). 

80th Carnatic Infantry (less detachments). 

83rd Wallajahbad Light Infantry.' 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 British Base Depots. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Indian Base Depots. 

Indian General Base Depot. 

Supply Reinforcement Depot. 

Base Supply Depot. 

Base Transport Depot, " A to “ G ** Companies. 

Base Mechanical Transport Depot (No. 695 Mechanical Transport Company) 
(less detachments). 

Repair Workshops (No. 962 Mechanical Transport Company). 

Detachment, No. 596 Mechanical Transport Company. 

No. 1 (Lucknow) and No. 2 (Cawnpore) BuUock Corps. 

Headquarters Military Forwarding Officer. 

Nos. 3, 33, 40, British General Hospitals. 

Nos. 8, 9, 10, 20, 22, 25, 27, Indian General Hospitals. 

Officers’ Hospital. 

British and Indian Convalescent Depots (Mohammerah). 

Isolation Hospital. 

Nos. 10, 19, 27, 29 and 99 Sanitary Sections. 

Base Depot of Medical Stores. 

No. 23 Motor Ambulance Convoy (less 27 cars) (No. 656 Mechanical 
Transport Company). 

Medical Reinforcement Camp. 

Depot, River Sick Convoy Unit. 

Headquarters Base Remount Depot. 

One remount squadron. 

Military Prisoners* Syce Corps. 

Veterinary Convalescent Depot. 

Nos. 6 and 18 Field Veterinary Sections. 

No. 2 Base Depot Veterinary Stores. 

Base Ordnance Depot. 

Nos. 35, 55 and 111 Companies, Army Ordnance Corps. 

Indian Ordnance Detachments (two companies). 

No. 35 Ordnance Mobile Workshop. 

Base Post Office. 

Base Stationery Depot. 

Prisoners of War Camp. 

Najhr Umar. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

Detachment, 80th Carnatic Infantry. 

No. 10 Porter Corps (less detachments). 

No. 29 Local Labour Corps. 
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Qurna Section. 

aQurna. 

Headquarters, Administrative Post. 

One company, 85th Burma Infantry. 

Detachments of Base Park Depot, No. 1 Works Company, No, 2 Electrical 
and Mechanical Company. 

No. 27 Local Labour Corps. 

J ” Company, Supply and Transport. 

No. 57 Combined Stationary Hospital. 

Intermediate Supply Depot. 

•Qala Salih. 

85th Burma Infantry (less one company). 

Amara Section. 

Amara. 

Headquarters, Administrative Post. 

No. 2 Works Company (less detachments). 

Detachment, Electrical and Mechanical Company. 

Detachment, Base Park Company. 

Nos. 25 and 36 Local Labour Corps. 

■" A " Troop, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron (less one pack station). 
Advanced Depot, Royal Flying Corps. 

122nd Infantry (less two companies). 

Depot, Machine Gun Corps. 

British and Indian Depots. 

Light Trench Mortar School. 

Officers’ Rest Camp. 

Ordnance Detachments. 

“‘*1** Company, Supply and Transport. 

Intermediate Supply Depot, 

British and Indian Convalescent Depots. 

Isolation Hospital. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 32 British General Hospitals. 

Nos. 12, 21, 23, and 42 Indian General Hospitals. 

Friteen cars, No. 23 Motor Ambulance Convoy. 

No. 3 Advanced Depot Medical Stores. 

Headquarters, River Sick Convoy Unit. 

Nos. 17 and 46 Sanitary Sections. 

Headquarters Remount Depot. 

Two remount squadrons (less two sections). 

Nos. 1 and 9 Field Veterinary Sections. 

Military Forwarding Office (sub-depot). 

Kut Section. 

Shaikh Saad. 

Detachment, Base Mechanical Transport Depot. 

No. 7 Porter Corps. 

Detachment, No. 101 Sanitary Section. 

Detachment, Madras Gardeners. 

Kut. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

Detachment, No. 2 Electrical and Mechanical Company. 

Detachment, Engineer Field Park. 

One lorry station, D Troop, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

No. 8 Labour Corps (less detachments). 

Detachments, Nos. 10 and 11 Labour Corps. 

No, 31 Local Labour Corps {forming). 

Two companies, 122nd Infantry, 

Rest Camp. 

Detachment, N ” Company, Supply and Transport. 
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Intermediate Supply Depot. 

Nos. 5, 6 and 7 Porter Corps. 

Detachment, Mysore Transport Corps. 

Military Forwarding Office (sub-depot). 

No. 133 British General Hospital. 

No. 24 Indian General Hospital (less detachments). 

No. 7 Advanced Depot of Medical Stores. 

Depot, j^ver Sick Convoy Unit. 

No. 101 Sanitary Section (less detachments). 

Ordnance detachments. 

A2IZIYA. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

Headquarters Advanced Supply Depot. 

Detachment, No. 2 Labour Cbrps. 

Detachment, No. 24 Indian General Hospital. 

Detachment, No. 101 Sanitary Section. 

Advanced Base Section, 

Baghdad (Advanced Base). 

Headquarters Advanced Base. 

Headquarters Directorate of Railways. 

Two railway armoured cars. 

Army ammunition park. 

Advanced signalling park. 

Advanced Echelon, Aircraft Park 
No. 3 Works Company. 

300th Electrical and Mechanical Company, R.E., and Works Depot. 
Engineer Field Park. 

Mand Water Transport Workshops. 

Nos. 2, 3, 4 (less detachment), 10 (one company), 11 (less detachments). 
12, 26, 28, 32 and 35 Labour Corps. 

One company, Anglo-Indian Battalion. 

73rd Carnatic Infantry (less detachment). 

Rest Camps. 

Advanced Supply Depot. 

Nos. 312 and 313 Depot Units of Supply. 

No. 1 Line of Communication Supply Company (less detachment). 
Advanced Transport Depot. 

Expeditionary Force Canteen. 

Assistant Military Forwarding Office, Advanced Ba^e. 

Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 8 Porter Corps (less detachments). 

British and Indian War Gifts Depot. 

Mysore Imperial Service Transport Corps. 

Nos. 23 and 31 British Stationary Hospitals. 

Nos. 61 and 70 Indian Stationary Hospitals. 

Officers* Hospital. 

Officers* Convalescent Depot. 

Combined Convalescent Depot. 

Isolation Hospital. 

Nos. 5 and 6 Advanced Depots, Medical Stores. 

Depot, River Sick Convoy Unit. 

Nos. 15, 16 (less detachments), 27, 30 Casualty Clearing Stations. 

Twelve cars. No. 23 Motor Ambulance Convoy. 

Nos. 14 and 100 Sanitary Sections. 

Ceylon Sanitary Section. 

Advanced Remount Depot, 

Two and a half remount squadrons. 

Advanced Depot, Veterinary Stores. 

Veterinary Hospital. * 

Nos. 7, 10, 12, 16 Field Veterinary Sections. 
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Advanced Ordnance Depot. 

Nos. 34, 49 and 50 Ordnance Mobile Workshops. 

Advanced Stationary Depot, 

f Railway anti-aircraft section. 

Attached ^ No. 596 Mechanical Transport Company (less De tacti- 
le naents). 

Baquba. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

Detachment, 73rd Carnatic Infantry. 

Detachment, No. 10 Labour Corps. 

Detachment, No. 3 Porter Corps. 

Sadiya. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

Detachment, No. 11 Labour Corps. 

Detachment, No. 5 Porter Corps. 

Detachment, No. 16 Casualty Clearing Station. 

Samarra. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

Detachments, Nos. 4, 1 1 and 33 Labour Corps and of No. 1 Line of Com- 
munication Supply Company. 

Expeditionary Force Canteen. 

Detachment, No, 3 Porter Corps. 

No. 19 Casualty Clearing Station. 
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APPENDIX XLIV. 

Principal officers serving with the Mesopotamia Expeditionary 
Force on the 1st Decend)er, 1917. 

General Officer Commanding-in-Chief. . Lieut.-General Sir W. R. Marshall, 
Chief of the General Staff . . . . Major-General H. R. Hopwood.* 

Brigadier-General, General Staff Brig.-General R. A. Cassels. 
(Operations). 

Brigadier-General, General Staff Brig.-General W. H. Beach, 
(Intelligence). 

Major-General, Royal Artillery , . Major-General C. M. Ross- Johnson* 
Engineer-in-Chief . . . . . . Major-General J. C. Rimington. 

Deputy Adjutant-General . . . . Major-General F. F. Ready. 

Deputy Quartermaster-General . . Major-General the Hon. A. R. M. 

Stuart-Wortley. 

Inspector-General of Communications Major-General Sir G. F. MacMunn. 
Deputy Inspector-General of Com- Brig.-General E. L. Sullivan, 
munications. 

Director of Ordnance Services , . . . Brig.-General Sir C. M. Mathew. 

Director of Works Colonel E. C. Ogilvie (officiating). f 

Director of Remounts . . . . . . Brig.-General G. L. Holdsworth. 

Director of Supply and Transport . . Brig.-General P. C. J. Scott. 

Base Commandant (Basra) . . . . Brig.-General D’A. C. Brownlow, 

Director of Railways . . . . . . Brig.-General G. Lubbock. 

Deputy Adjutant General, 3rd Echelon Brig.-General W. N. Campbell. 
Director of Inland Water Transport . . Brig.-General R. H. W. Hughes. 
General Officer Commanding 1st Corps Lieut.-General Sir A. S. Cobbe. 
Brigadier-General, General Staff, 1st Brig.-General L. H. R, Pope- 
Corps. Hennessy. 

Deputy Adjutant and Quartermaster- Brig.-General C. Rattray. 

General, 1st Corps. 

Brigadier-General, Royal Artillery, 1st Brig.-General G. F. White. 

Corps. 

General Officer Commanding 3rd Major-General A. R. Hoskins. 

Division, 

C.R.A., 3rd Division . . . . . . Brig.-General H. R. Peck. 

General Officer Commanding 7th Brig.-General S. R. Davidson, 

Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding 8th Brig.-General S. M. Edwardes. 

Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding 9th Brig.-General C. C. Luard. 

Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding 7th Major-General V. B. Fane. 

Division. 

C.R.A., 7th Division Brig.-General A. D. Musgraye. 

General Officer Commanding 19th Brig.-General E. J. M. Wood. 

Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding 21st Brig.-General G. A. J. Leslie. 

Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding 28th Brig.-General C. H. Davies. 

Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding Illrd Major-General Sir R. G. Egerton. 
Corps. 

Brigadier-General, General Staff, HIrd Brig.-General T. Fraser. 

Corps. 

♦ Was succeeded on 17th December by Major-General W. Gillman. 
t Brig.-General E. Stokes-Roberts (Director of Works) died on 22nd 
November, 1917. 
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Deputy Adjutant and Quartermaster 
General, Illrd Corps. 

Brigadier-General, Royal Artillery, 
Illrd Corps. 

General Officer Commanding 13th 
Division. 

C.R.A., 13th Division 

General Officer Commanding 38th 
Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding 39th 
Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding 40th 
Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding 14th 
Division. 

C.R.A., 14th Division 

General Officer Commanding 35th 
Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding 36th 
Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding 37th 
Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding Cavalry 
Division. 

General Officer Commanding 6iii 
Cavalry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding 7th 
Cavalry Brigade 

General Officer Commanding 15th 
Division. 

C.R.A., 15th Division 

General Officer Commanding 12th 
Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding 42nd 
Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding 50th 
Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding 17th 
Division. 

C.R.A., 17th Division 

General Officer Commanding 34th 
Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding 51st 
Infantry Brigade. 

General Officer Commanding 52nd 
Infantry Brigade. 

Commanding, Baghdad Garrison 

Commanding, Nasiriya Front 

Commanding, Karun Front . . 

General Officer Commanding Tigris 
Defences. 

General Officer Commanding Euphrates 
Defences. 

Administrative Commandant, Amara 
Section. 

Civil Commissioner 


Brig.-General M. E. 'Willoughby, 

Brig.-General R. A. Bright. 

Major-General Sir W. de S. Caylej. 

Brig.-General W. P. L. Davies. 
Brig.-General J. W. O'Dowda. 

Brig.-General T. A. Andrus. 

Brig.-General A. C. I-ewin. 

Brig.-General W. M. Thomson. 

Brig.-General H. T. A. Mackay. 
Lieut.-Colonel G. M. Morris 

(officiating). 
Brig.-General H. F. B. Champain. 

Brig.-General T; R. Maclachlan. 

Major-General L. C. Jones. 

Brig.-General P. H. Holland-Pryor. 

Brig.-General C. E. G. Norton. 

Major-General Sir H. T. Brooking. 

Brig.-General F. R. Patch. 
Brig.-General F. P. S. Dunsford. 

Brig.-General F. G. Lucas. 

Brig.-General A. W. Andrew. 

Major-General W. Gillman.* 

Brig.-General L. A. Smith. 
Brig.-General A. G. Wauchope. 

Brig.-General R. J. T. Hildyard. 

Brig.-General F. A. Andrew. 

Brig.-General E. H. Boome. 
Brig.-General E. C. Tidswell. 
Brig.-General L. N. Younghusband. 
Brig.-General H. H. Austin. 

Brig.-General F. R. E. Lock. 

Brig.-General H. E. C. B. Nepean. 

Sir P. Z. Cox. 


* Became Chief of the General Staff to General Marshall early in December, 
1917. He was succeeded in command of the 17th Division by Brig.-General 
G. A. J. Leslie (from 21st Brigade). 
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APPENDIX XLV. 


Distriiidion of the Troops of the Mesopotamia Expeditionary 
Force on the 30th March, 1918. 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS - Baghdad. 
1st CORPS - Headquarters at Samarra. 


nth Division - Headquarters at Samarra. 


34th 

lufautry 

Brigade. 


'2nd Queen*s Own Royal West Kent Regiment. 
31st Punjabis. 

1/1 12th Infantry. 

114th Mahrattas. 

No. 129 Machine Gun Company. 

34th Light Trench Mortar Battery (forming). 
34th Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

34th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


51st 

Infantry 

Brigade. 


'‘Ist Highland Light Infantry. 
l/2nd Rajputs. 

14th Sikhs. 

J 1/lOth Gurkhas. 

] No. 257 Machine Gun Company. 

51st Light Trench Mortar Battery (forming). 
51st Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

^5 1st Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


52nd 

Infantry 

Brigade. 


'l/6th Hampshire Regiment. 

45th Sikhs. 

84th Punjabis. 

J 1/1 13th Infantry. 

] No. 258 Machine Gun Company. 

52nd Light Trench Mortar Battery, 

52nd Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

^52nd Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


{ 220th Brigade, R.F.A. {1064th, 1066th and 403rd Batteries) 
- 18 guns. 

221st Brigade, R.F.A. (1067th, 1068th and 404th Batteries) 
as 18 guns. 


Engineers 

and 

Pioneers. 


{ Sirmur Sappers and Miners. 
Malerkotla Sappers and Miners. 
Tehxi-Gahrwal Sappers and Miners. 
l/32nd Sikh Pioneers. 


17th Divisional Signal Company. 

No. 276 Machine Gun Company. 

17th Divisional Troops Supply and Transport Company. 
Nos. 3, 19, 35 and 36 Combined Field Ambulances, 

No. 1 Sanitary Section. 

No. 7 Mobile Veterinary Section. 
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IBth Division - Headquarters at Akab. 


53rd 

Infantry- 

Brigade. 


" l/9th Middlesex Regiment. 

1 /89th Punjabis. 

l/3rd Gurkhas. 

Xjlth Gurkhas {at Falluja, temporarily 
attached to \Sth Division). 

No. 207 Machine Gun Company. 

53rd Light Trench Mortar Battery {to 
he formed ) . 

53rd Small-arm Ammunition Section 
(forming ) . 

53rd Brigade Supply and Transport ( 
^ Company. f 

Attached : — 

Two sections, Field Searchlight Com- 
pany. 

One squadron, Patiala Lancers. 

Two squadrons, 10th Lancers. 

One section, 14th Light Armoured 
Motor Battery. 

5th and 8th Companies, Sappers and 
Miners. 

^No. 37 Combined Field Ambulance. 


The 53rd Infantry 
Brigade and attach- 
ed troops were tem- 
porarily detached to 
the vicinity of Najaf 
on the Euphrates. 


54th 

Infan-try 

Brigade. 


^l/5th Queen's O-wn Royal West Kent Regiment. 

25th Punjabis. 
l/39th Garh-walis. 

J 52nd Sikhs. 

] No. 238 Machine Gun Company. 

54th Light Trench Mortar Battery (to he formed). 

54th Small-arm Ammunition Section (forming). 

^54th Brigade Supply and Transport Company (forming). 


55th 

Infantry 

Brigade. 


"l/Sth East Surrey Regiment. 

1/lOth Jats. 

1 /94th Infantry. 

1 16th Mahrattas. 

No. 239 Machine Gun Company. 

55th Light Trench Mortar Battery (to be formed). 

55th Small-arm Ammunition Section (forming) . 

^55th Brigade Supply and Transport Company (forming). 


Cavalry 

Artillery. 


- Two squadrons 1 0th Lancers — (attached to 53rd J nfantry Brigade) . 

{ 336th Brigade, R.F.A. (''A," '' B," and Batteries) 

= 22 guns. 

337th Brigade, R.F.A. (** A," B," ** C " and 341st Batteries) 

= 22 guns. 


Engineers 

and 

Pioneers. 


■2nd Field Company, Sappers and Miners. 

5th and Sth Field Companies, Sappers and Miners (attached to 
53rd Infantry Brigade). 

106th Pioneers (less two companies). 

18 th Divisional Signal Company. 

No. 249 Machine Gun Company. 

18th Divisional Troops Supply and Transport Company (forming) . 
No. 37 Combined Field Ambulance (attached to 53rd Infantry 
Brigade). 

Nos. 38, 39 and 40 Combined Field Ambulances. 

No. 22 Sanitary Section. 

No. 12 Mobile Veterinary Section. 


<19465) 


2B 
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Covps Troops, 1st Corps. 

32nd Lancers. 

1st Corps Heavy Artillery : — 

“ A " Group (2/86th Heavy Battery ; 246tli and 392nd Siege Batteries) 
= 12 guns. 

*'B’' Group (157th. Heavy Battery; 159th and 257th Siege Batteries) 
= 12 guns. 

Nos. 788, 789, 901 and 902 Mechanical Transport Companies (caterpillar 
tractors). 

X,*' Y ” and " Z Medium Trench Mortar Batteries. 

1st Corps Signal Company. 

No. 1 Printing Section. 

No. 1 Litho Section. 

No. 50 Ordnance Mobile Workshop. 

1st Corps Troops Supply and Transport Company. 
f63rd Squadron, R.F.C. 

51st Kite Balloon Section, R.F.C. 

22nd Cavalry, 

t j Nos. 59 and 93 Anti-aircraft Sections. 

Attached. K No. 3 Bridging Train. 

Detachment, No. 7 Bridging Train. 

One wagon station, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 

^No. 12 Mobile X-ray Unit. 

3rd Division. 

This division (late of the 1st Corps) was in process of movement to Basra^ 
preparatory to departure from Mesopotamia to Egypt. 


Illrd CORPS - Headquarters at Baquba. 

13th Division - In area west of the Diyala and east of the Tigris rivers. 
Headquarters at Delli Abbas. 

rsth King’s Own Royal Regiment'' 

(Lancaster) . 

6th East Lancashire Regiment. 

6th Prince of Wales' Volunteers (South 

Infan^ J 6th S Ite^nt (North Lancashire). I 

38th Light Trench Mortax^^BaW ffimAbb^ 

38th Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

38th Brigade Supply and Transport 
Company, 

'■9th Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

7th Gloucestershire Regiment. 

9th Worcestershire Regiment, 

_ _39th 7 th No^ St^ordshire Regiment. ILe 


Infantry -( No. 39 Machine Gun Company. 


Brigade. 


40th 

Infantry 

Brigade. 


39th Light Trench Mortar Battery. | 
39th Small-arm Ammunition Section. 
39th Brigade Supply and Transport 
Company. 

8th Cheshire Regiment. 

8th Royal Welch Fusiliers. 

4th South Wales Borderers. 

5th Wiltshire Regiment. 

No. 40 Machine Gun Company. 

40th Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

40th Small-arm Ammunition Section., 
40th Brigade Supply and Transport 
^ Company, 


Occupying the Win- 
di^m-Sindiya line* 
Brigade headquar- 
ters at Diltawa. 


About Seraijik- 
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Artillery. 


{ 55tli Brigade, R.F.A. (** A," 
« 24 guns. 

66th Brigade, R.F.A. C' A,” 
=s 24 guns. 


B/' " C and 60th Batteries) 
B," “ C " and 61st Batteries) 


Engineers 

and 

Pioneers. 


\7ist, 72nd and 88th Field 
I 8th Welch Pioneers. 


Companies, R.E. 


13th Divisional Cyclist Company. 

13th Divisional Signal Company. 

No. 273 Machine Gun Company. 

13th Divisional Troops Supply and Transport Company. 
10th Field Bakery. 

31st Field Butchery. 

39th, 40th and 41st British Field Ambulances. 

No. 28 Sanitary Section. 

No. 24 Mobile Veterinary Section. 


14/ A Division - In area east of the Diyala, with detachments extending 
into Persia as far as Kermanshah. Divisional headquarters near Qizil 
Ribat. 


35th 

Infantry 

Brigade. 




T/5th Buffs (East Kent Regiment). 

37th Dogras. 

102nd Grenadiers. 

2/4th Gurkhas. 

No. 185 Machine Gun Company. > 

35th Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

35th Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

35th Brigade Supply and Transport 
Company. j 


Headquarters at Shah- 
raban. 


36th 

Infantry 

Brigade. 


"l/4th Hampshire Regiment. 

26th Punjabis. 

62nd Punjabis. 

82nd Punjabis. 

-( No. 186 Machine Gun Company. 

36th Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

36th Small-arm Ammunition Section. | 
36th Brigade Supply and Transport 
Company. J 


Headquarters at Qasr- 
i-Shirin. Small 
detachments as far 
eastward as Ker- 
manshah. One 

platoon l/4th Hamp- 
shire en route to 
General Dunsterville 
at Hamadan. 


’37th 

Infantry 

Brigade. 


'2nd Norfolk Regiment. 
l/67th Punjabis. 
l/2nd Gurkhas. 

2 /9th Gurkhas. 

No. 187 Machine Gun Company. > 

37th Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

37th Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

37th Brigade Supply and Transport 
Company. 


Headquarters 
Qizil Ribat. 


near 


Artillery. 


{ 13th Brigade, R.F.A. (2nd, 8th, 
== 22 guns. 

30th Brigade, R.F.A. (384th, 
Batteries) = 22 guns. 


‘44th and C/69th Batteries) 
385th, 386th and A/69th 


Engineers 

and 

Pioneers. 


1 12th, 13th and 15th Companies, Sappers and Miners. 
A 28th Pioneers. 
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14th Divisional Signal Company. 

No. 274 Machine Gun Company. 

14th Divisional Troops Supply and Transport Company. 
Nos. 20, 21, 22 and 135 Combined Field Ambulances* 
No. 13 Sanitary Section. 

No. 1 Mobile Veterinary Section. 


CoY'ps Troops, Illrd Corps. 

12 th Cavalry. 

Illrd Corps Heavy Artillery. 

C Group (2/104th Heavy, 269th and 394th Siege Batteries) = 12 guns. 
“ D Group (177th Heavy, 384th and 387th Siege Batteries) = 12 guns. 
Nos. 903, 967, 968, 969 Mechanical Transport Companies (caterpillar 
tractors). 

Nos. 136, 137 and 138 Medium Trench Mortar Batteries. 

Illrd Corps Signal Company. 

No. 2 Printing Section. 

No. 5 Litho Section. 

No. 49 Ordnance Mobile Workshop. 

Illrd Corps Troops Supply and Transport Company. 


Attached. 


"SOth Squadron, R.F.C. (less two flights). 

6th Cavalry Brigade (less 22ud Cavalry and headquarters and 
two sections, 15th Machine Gun Squadron). 

J 26th Mountain Battery. 

) Nos. 80 and 92 Anti-aircraft Sections. 

No. 1 Mobile Bridging Train (less detachments). 

Two wagon and two pack stations, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 
^No. 39 Motor Ambulance Convoy. 


CAVALRY DIVISION - Headquarters at Sadiya. 

6/A Cavalry Brigade - Attached to Illrd Corps. Brigade headquarters at 
Shahraban. 

14th Hussars. 

21st Cavalry. 

22nd Cavalry (attached 1st Corps). 

15th Machine Gun Squadron (headquarters and two sections attached XXth 
Cavalry Brigade). 

No. 2 Field Troop, Sappers and Miners. 

6th Cavalry Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 

Attached Battery, R,H.A. = 6 guns. 

* \One pack station, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 

1th Cavalry Brigade. 

13th Hussars. 

13th Lancers. 

14th Lancers. 

16th Machine Gun Squadron. 

7th Cavalry Brigade Field Troop, R.E. 

7th Cavalry Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 

Cavalry Divisional Troops. 

S Battery, R.H.A. (attached ^th Cavalry Brigade) = 6 guns. 

‘‘ V Battery, R.H.A. = 6 guns. 

S ** and ** V Battery Ammunition Columns. 

Cavalry Divisional Signal Squadron. 

One pack station, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 

Cavalry Divisional Troops Supply and Transport Company. 

Nos. 119 and 131 Combined Cavalry Field Ambulances., 

No* 30 Sanitary Section (less detachment). 

Nos. 4 and 5 Mobile Veterinary Sections. 
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11th CAVALRY BRIGADE - Attached 15th Division. 

7th Hussars. 

Guides Cavalry. 

23rd Cavalry. 

25th Machine Gun Squadron {forming), 

" W Battery, R.H.A. = 6 guns. 

" W ” Battery Ammunition Column. 

No. 5 Field Troop, Sappers and Miners. 

1 1th Cavalry Brigade Signal Troop. 

1 1th Cavalry Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 

No. 152 Cavalry Combined Field Ambulance. 

Detachment, No. 30 Sanitary Section. 

No. 8 Mobile Veterinary Section. 

Anti-aircraft Section. 

Attached. Headquarters and two sections, 15th Machine Gun Squadron. 
l^One pack station, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 


12th 

Infantry 

Brigade. 


[Brigade headquarters 
I at Haditha. 


42nd 

Infantry 

Brigade. 


Headquarters at Khan 
Baghdadi. 


15th DIVISION - On the Euphrates, between Falluj a and Ana. Divisional 
headquarters at Khan Baghdadi. 

ri/5th Queen's Royal Regiment (West"^ 

Surrey). 

I 2/39th Garhwalis. 
l/43rd Erinpura Regiment. 

I 90th Punjabis. 

I No. 128 Machine Gun Company. 

12th Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

12th Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

12th Brigade Supply and Transport 
Company. 

f l/4th Dorsetshire Regiment. 
l/5th Gurkhas. 

2/5th Gurkhas. 

2/6th Gurkhas. 

-{ No. 130 Machine Gun Company. 

42nd Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

42nd Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

42nd Brigade Supply and Transport 
Company. 

fist Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry, 

6th Jats. 

24th Punjabis. 
l/97th Infantry. 

No. 256 Machine Gun Company. 

50th Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

50th Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

50th Brigade Supply and Transport 
Company. 

/“ D " Squadron, 1/lst Hertfordshire Yeomanry. 
blOth Lancers (less two squadrons). 

215th Brigade, R.F.A. (1086th, 

Batteries) = 22 guns. ^ , 

222nd Brigade, R.F.A. (375th, 1070th, 1072nd and 77th 
Batteries) = 22 guns^ 

♦ The name of the 2/lst Notts Battery, R.H.A.. was changed in February, 
1918, to 816th Battery, R.F.A. 


J 


50th 

Infantry 

Brigade. 


I Headquarters near 
^ Khan Baghdadi. 



1088th, 816th* and 524th 
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Engineers C 45 jg^ pjgjg^ Companies, R.E. 

HoSL. \48th Pioneers. 

15th Divisional Signal Company. 

No. 275 Machine Gun Company. 

No. 34 Ordnance Mobile Workshop. 

15th Divisional Troops Supply and Transport Company. 
Nos. 23, 34, 105 and 108, Combined Field Ambulances. 
No. 16 Sanitary Section. 

No. 6 Mobile Veterinary Section. 


Attached 
to ISth 
Division. 


" 1 1th Cavalry Brigade. 

Two flights, 30th Squadron, R.F.C. • 

No. 52 Kite Balloon Section. 

395th Siege Battery, R.G.A. = 4 howitzers. 

No. 118 Anti-aircraft Section. 

Independent Divisional Ammunition Column. 

Nos. 8, 13 and 14 (less one section) Light Armoured Motor 
Batteries. 

19th Company, Sappers and Miners, 

^ Detachment, No. 1 Mobile Bridging Train. 

No. 2 Mobile Bridging Train. 

No. 8 Litho Section. 

Two pack stations, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 

1 /7th Gurkhas. 

No. 1 Combined Field Ambulance. 

No. 27 Casualty Clearing Station. 

No. 12 Mobile X-ray Unit. 

No. 33 Motor Ambulance Convoy. 

^No. 40 Motor Ambulance Convoy (less ten cars). 


56th INFANTRY BRIGADE - En route to the Hilla area. 


l/4th Somerset Light Infantry. 
l/42nd Deoli Regiment. 

95th Infantry. 

104th Rifles. 


56th Light Trench Mortar Battery {to be formed). 

56th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 

^Patiala Lancers (less one squadron). 

Euphrates 13-pounder Q.F. Section. 

14th Mountain Batte:^. 

9th Company, Sappers and Miners (less two sections). 
Attached. < No. 2 Indian Machine Gun Company (less one section). 
No. 2 L. of C. Signal Company. 

One pack station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

No. 30 Combined Field Ambulance (modified). 

^No. 31 Sanitary Section (less detachment). 


KARUN FRONT - Headquarters at Ahwaz. 

Ahwaz — 

5th Cavalry (less two squadrons). 

One section, 21st Mountain Battery 2 guns. 

One section, Anglo-Indian Battery (15-pounders) =» 2 guns. 
Detachment, Electrical and Mechanical Section. 

One section. Machine Gun Squadron. 

8th Rajputs (less two companies). 

Section, No. 1 Indian Machine Gun Company. 

Karun Front Signal Section. 

One lorry and one pack station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 
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Detachment, No. 695 Mechanical Transport Company. 
No. 29 Combined Field Ambulance [modified). 

"O'" Company, Supply and Transport. 

Shush-— ^ 

Two Squadrons, 5th Cavalry. 

One pack squadron, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

Tembeh (Maidan-i-Naftun oilfields) — 

One company, 8th Rajputs. 

Band4-Qir — 

One company, 8th Rajputs. 


31st Wing 
Royal 
Flying 
Corps. 


ARMY TROOPS. 

(At Baghdad, unless otherwise stated.) 

30th Squadron (less two flights) . . attached Illrd Corps. 

Two flights, 30th Squadron . . . . attached 15th Division. 

63rd Squadron attached 1st Corps. 

{ 5 1st Kite Balloon attached 1st Corps. 
Section. 

52nd Kite Balloon attached 15th Division. 
Section. 

13-pounder Q.F. Section attached 56th Infantry Brigade. 


Euphrates 
(2 guns), 

395th Siege Battery, R.G.A. (4 6-inch 
howitzers). 

396th Siege Battery, R.G.A. (4 6-inch 
howitzers). 

26th Mountain Battery (6 guns) 

Nos. 59 and 93 Anti-aircraft Sections 
Nos. 80 and 92 Anti-aircraft Sections 
No. 118 Anti-aircraft Section . . 

No. 208 Anti-aircraft Section . . 

" M '' Anti-aircraft Section 
" N ” Anti-aircraft Section 
" 0 '' Anti-aircraft Section 
“ P ’’ Anti-aircraft Section 
R ** Anti-aircraft Section 
Independent Divisional Ammunition 
Column. 

9th Company, Sappers and Miners (less 
two sections). 

Two sections, 9th Company, Sappers 
and Miners. 

19th Company, Sappers and Miners . . 
No. 1 Mobile Bridging Train . . 

No. 2 Mobile Bridging Train 


attached 15th Division. 


attached Illrd Corps. 

attached Jst Corps. 

attached Illrd Corps. 

attached 15th Division. 

attached Advanced L. ofC. Defences. 

attached 11th Cavalry Brigade. 

attached Advanced L. of C. Defences. 


attached Advanced L. ofC. Defenses, 
attached 15th Division. 

attached 56th Infantry Brigade. 

attached Euphrates Defences. 

attached 15th Division, 
attached Illrd Corps, less detachment 
with 15th Division, 
attached 15th Division. 


No. 3 Bridsinsr Train . . . . . . attached 1st Corps. 


No. 7 Bridging Train (half train) 
Field Searchlight Company 


attached 1st Corps. 

Headquarters at Basra ; detachments 
as shown elsewhere. 


64th Pioneers. 

No. 2 Litho Section. 

Nos. 5 and 6 Printing Sections. 

Cinema Company. . r ^ 

Disciplinary Military Labour Company attached Advanced SecHon L. of Cy 
Army Signal Company and Cable and Airline Sections. 

Headquarters 1st (Australia and New Zealand) Wireless Signal Squadron 
(with one wagon and one pack station). 
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No. 4 General Headquarters Wireless Observation Group.^ 
Headquarteis Light Armoured Motor Brigade. 

r One car at Hamadan. 

No. 6 light Armoured Motor BatteryJ 


No. 7 Light Armoured Motor Battery 
(less four cars) . 

No. 8 Light Armoured Motor Battery . . 
No. 13 Light Armoured Motor Battery 
No. 14 Light Armoured Motor Battery 


Four cars at Baghdad, 
at Basra. 


No. 15 Light Armoured Motor Battery 
No. 2 Indian Machine Gun Company . . 


attached 15th Division, 
attached 15th Division. 

Three sections attached 15th Division* 
One section attached S3rd Infantry 
Brigade. 

attached 1st Corps, 
attached 56th Infantry Brigade, 
except for one section. 

Army Troops Supply and Transport Company^ 

“ L Company, Supply and Transport. 

** N '' Company, Supply and Transport (Pack Pony Corps). 

No. 1 Mechanical Transport Colunan Bulk with 15th Division. 

(Nos. 818, 971 and 1014 Companies). 

No. 2 Mechanical Transport Column 
(Nos. 784, 815 and 954 Companies). 

No. 3 Mechanical Transport Column 
(Nos. 729, 780 and 783 Companies). 


Baquba-^Khaniqin. 


No. 4 Mechanical Transport Column 
(Nos. 596* 953 and 976 Companies). 
No. 1013 Mechanical Transport Company 
No. 1014 Mechanical Transport Company 
No. 1015 Mechanical Transport Company 
No. 1016 Mechanical Transport Company 
No. 1017 Mechanical Transport Company 
No. 101 8 Mechanical Transport Company 
No. 101 9 Mechanical Transport Company 
No. 1020 Mechanical Transport Company 
No. 1023 (Burma) Mechanical Transport 
Company. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 Mule Columns. 

3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th Camel Corps. 

No. 1 Combined Field Ambulance 
No. 30 Combined Field Ambulance 
{modified). 

No.33 Motor Ambulance Convoy 
No. 39 Motor Ambulance Convoy 
No 40 Motor Ambulance Convoy (less 
10 cars). 

Two sections. No. 20 British Field 
Ambulance. 

No. 11 Mobile X-ray Unit 
No. 12 Mobile X-ray Unit 
Water Examination Unit. 

No. 31 Sanitary Section 


Headquarters at Baghdad. Detach- 
ments at Khaniqin and with 
Dunsterforce. 

Headquarters at Baghdad. 


With 15th Division. 
With 15th Division. 
En route to Baghdad. 
With 15th Division. 
En route to Baghdad. 
Baghdad. 

Basra. 

Basra. 

Headquarters at Hilla. 


attached 15th Division, 
attached 56th Brigade. 

attached 15th Division, 
attached Illrd Corps, 
attached 15th Division. 

attached Advanced Base. 

at Samarra. 
attached 15ih Division. 

attached 56th Brigade, less Detach- 
ment with Euphrates Defences. 


LINES OF COMMUNICATION. 

Advanced Line of Communication Defences - (Headquarters at Baghdad) . 
4th Rajputs. 

36tli Sikhs. 

80th Carnatic Infantry. 
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96tli Infantry. 

11 9th Infantry. 

Railway Armoured Motor Battery. 

“ P Company, Supply and Transport. 


Attached. 


{ 


No. 208 Anti-aircraft Section. 

N '* and “ R '' Anti-aircraft Sections. 


Note. — On the 3rd January, 1918, the designation of “ Baghdad Garrison 
was changed to " Advanced L. of C. Defences,'" and its role was extended 
to include the defence of railways radiating forward from Baghdad up to 
railheads inclusive, and along the Diyala river between Diyala Post (exclusive) 
and Baquba (inclusive). 

On the 30th March, 1918, the troops of the Advanced L. of C. Defences 
provided detachments garrisoning three stations on the Baghdad-Falluja. 
railway, ten stations on the Baghdad-Samarra railway and its offshoot to 
Sadiya, and six stations on the &ghdad— Baquba-Shahraban railway. 


TIGRIS DEFENCES - (Headquarters at Amara). 

No. 1 Section, — From Kurmat Ali to Amara, inclusive. Section headquarters 
at Amara. 

44th Merwara Infantry. 

Detachments, 9th Bhopal Infantry. 
l/4th Devonshire Regiment. 

2/7th Hampshire Regiment. 

Anglo-Indian Battery (less three sections). 

One pack station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

No. 1 Indian Machine Gun Company (less three sections) . 

No. 33 Combined Field Ambulance [modified). 

No, 2 Section. — From Ali Gharbi to Imam Mahdi, inclusive. Section head-- 
quarters at Kut, where also was the bulk of the troops. 

2/6th Devonshire Regiment. 

9th Bhopal Infantry (less detachments in No. 1 Section). 
l/6th Gurkhas. 

49th Bengalis. 

11th Lancers and Machine Gun Section. 

15th Mountain Battery. 

Two sections, Anglo-Indian Battery. 

Two searchlight sets. 

One section. No. 1 L. of C. Signal Company. 

One pack station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

One armoured car. 

Two sections. No. 1 Indian Machine Gun Company. 

M ” Company, Supply and Transport. 

No. 32 Combined Field Ambulance [modified. 

No, 3 Section. — From Imam Mahdi (exclusive) to Diyala {^ndusivd). Section 
headquarters at Aziziya. 

126th Baluchistan Infantry. 

87 th Punjabis. ^ 

No. 31 Combined Field Ambulance [modified). 


EUPHRATES DEFENCES - (Headquarters at Nasiriya). 

No* 1 Section. — From Shaiha along the Basra-Nasiriya railway to Tel el Lam,. 
Section headquarters at Shaiha. 

One troop, Patiala Lancers. 

21st Mountain Battery (less two sections). 

108th Infantry. 

Two armoured trains. 

Detachments, ** Q ** Company, Supply and Transport. 
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No, 2 Section, — Headquarters at Nasiriya, Small detachments at Suq ash 
Shuyukh and Mazliq. 

One squadron (less one troop), Patiala Lancers. 

Volunteer Battery (nine 15-pounders and one 5-iuch gun). 
l/6th. Devonshire Regiment. 

99th Infantry. 

Two platoons, 13th Rajputs. 

One pack and one lorry station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 
One section. No. 1 L. of C. Signal Company. 

One section, No. 2 Indian Machine Gun Company, 

** Q” Company, Supply and Transport (less detachments). 

No. 24 Combined Field Ambulance (less one section) . 

Attached. - One section, 9th Company, Sappers and Miners. 
One section. Field Searchlight Company. 

No, 3 Section. — Headquarters at Samawa. Small detachments at Shinafiya 
and Day rap. 

One squadron, Patiala Lancers. 

One section, 21st Mountain Battery. 

13th Rajputs (less two platoons). 

Two pack stations, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

Detachment, “ Q Company, Supply and Transport. 

One section. No. 24 Combined Field Ambulance. 

Attached - One section, 9th Company, Sappers and Miners. 


ADMINISTRATION. 

Headquarters of Inspector-General of Communications at Basra. 
"Fac?— 

Details, Royal Artillery (with one 18-pounder and one 4-inch 
gun). 

Detachment, Electrical and Mechanical Section. 

Attached - One section, Field Searchlight Company. 

Basra — 

3rd Echelon, General Headquarters. 

Headquarters, Line of Communications. 

Headquarters, Base. 

Headquarters, Directorate of Inland Water Transport. 
Headquarters, Directorate of Port Administration and Con- 
servancy. 

Headquarters, Directorate of Sea Transport. 

Base J One section, R.F.A. (18-pounder) — Base Depot. 

"Section. | Headquarters, Works Directorate (L. of C. and Base). 

Headquarters, Engineer Field Park and No. 47 Base Park 
Company. 

No. 1 Works Company. 

Reclamation Section. 

Detachment, Electrical and Mechanical Company, R.E. 
Electrical and Mechanical Composite Company, R.E. (less 
detachments). 

Headquarters 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron (detachments as 
shown elsewhere). 

Nos* 32 to 37 ship stations. River section (on river ships). 
Signal Service Park and Depot. 

^ Headquarters and two sections. No. 1 L. of C. Signal Company. 
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Base 

Section- 

oonU^ 


l' Aircraft Park, R.F.C. 

79th Carnatic Infantry. 

83rd Wallajabad Light Infantry. 

2/9th Delhi Infantry (less detachment) . 

One company, 85th Burma Infantry. 

Two companies, 106th Pioneers — attached. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 British Base Depots. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 Indian Base Depots. 

No. 5 Indian Base Depot (Followers). 

Indian General Base Depot. 

Supply Personnel Reinforcement Depot. 

Base Supply Depot. 

Base Transport Depot (“ A,'* “ B,” C,*' D/' E ** and 

“ G Companies). 

Base Mechanical Transport Depot (No. 695 M.T. Company) — 
(less detachments). 

Base M.T. Repair Workshops (No. 962 M.T. Company). 

No. 1 (Lucknow) and No. 2 (Cawnpore) Bullock Corps. 
Headquarters Military Forwarding Officer. 

Nos. 3, 33 and 40 British General Hospitals. 

Nos. 8, 9, 10, 20, 22, 25 and 27 Indian General Hospitals. 
Officers* Hospital. 

Two British convalescent depots (one at Mohammerah). 

Indian Convalescent Depot (Mohammerah). 

Isolation Hospital. 

Nos. 10, 19, 27 and 29 Indian and 99 British Sanitary Sections. 
Base Depot of Medical Stores. 

No. 23 Motor Ambulance Convoy — ^less 27 cars (No. 656 M.T. 
Company). 

J Medical Reinforcement Camp, 
j Depot, River Sick Convoy Umt. 

Nos, 1 and 3 (forming) Hospital Trains. 

Headquarters Base Remount Depot. 

No. 1 Remount Squadron. 

No. 1 Indian Syce Corps. 

Nos. 1 (less detachments), 5, 7, 9 and 21 Labour Corps. 

Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24 and 30 Local Labour Corps. 

Mauritius Labour Battalion. 

Sierra Leone Labour Corps (for Inland Water Transport). 

No. 2 Porter Corps. 

Veterinary Convalescent Depot. 

Nos. 2, 6 and 18 Field Veterinary Sections. 

No. 2 Base Depot Veterinary Stores. 

Base Ordnance Depots. 

Nos. 30, 55 and 111 Companies, Army Ordnance Corps. 

Indian Ordnance detachments (two companies). 

No. 35 Ordnance Mobile Workshop. 

Military Accounts Department. 

Base Post Office. 

Base Stationery Depot. 

Prisoners of War Camp. 

Nahr Umar — 

Headquarters, Administrative Post. 

Detachment, Works Directorate and Electrical and Mechanical 
Section. 

Detachment, 2/9th Delhi Infantry. 

Detachments, Nos. 1 and 6 Labour Corps. 

Nos. 29, 37 and 39 (local) Labour Corps. 

Nos. 10, 11 and 12 (Jail) Porter Corps. 

No. 57 Combined Station Hospital (less detachment). 
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"Nasiviya — 

Headquarters Administrative Section. 
Detachment, Engineer Field Park. 

Detachment, Electrical and Mechanical Section. 
Detachment, Inland Water Transport, R.E. 
Nasiriya Detachment, 10th Porter Corps. 

Section. j Advanced Supply Depot. 

Expeditionary Force Canteen. 

Military Forwarding Office, Sub-Depot. 

No. 83 Combined Stationary Hospital. 
Detachment, No. 31 Sanitary Section. 

No. 8 Advanced Depot Medical Stores. 



Qurna — 

Headquarters Administrative Section. 

Detachment, Engineer Field Park. 

Detachment, No. 2 Works Company. 

Detachment, Works Directorate and Electrical and Mechanical 
Section. 

No. 27 Local Labour Corps. 

Intermediate Supply Depot. 

Company, Supply and Transport. 

Detachment, No. 57 Combined Station Hospital. 


Amara 

Section. 


Kut 

Section. 


"Qala Salih — 

One company, 85th Burma Infantry. 

Amara — 

Headquarters Administrative Section. 

No. 2 Works Company (less detachments). 

Detachments, Works Directorate and Electrical and Mechanical 
Section. 

Detachment, Engineer Field Park. 

One lorry station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

Advanced Depot, Royal Flying Corps. 

85th Burma Infantry (less two companies). 

No. 2 (Indian) Railway Construction Battalion. 

No. 3 (British) Railway Construction Battalion. 

Nos. 25 and 36 Local Labour Corps. 

J British and Indian depots, 
j Ordnance detachments. 

X** Company, Supply and Transport. 

Intermediate Supply Depot. 

British and Indian Convalescent Depot. 

Isolation Hospital. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 32 British General Hospitals. 

Nos. 12, 21, 23 and 42 Indian General Hospitals. 

Ten cars. No. 23 Motor Ambulance Convoy. 

No. 3 Advanced Depot Medical Stores. 

Headquarters, River Sick Convoy Unit. 

Nos. 17 and 46 Sanitary Sections. 

Headquarters Remount Depot. 

Nos. 4 and 6 Remount Squadrons. 

Nos. 1 and 9 Field Veterinary Sections. 

^ Military Forwarding Office (Sub-depot). 

Shaikh Saadr—~" 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

Detachment, Base Mechanical Transport Depot. 

< Detachment, No. 10 Labour Corps. 

Detachment, No. 7 Porter Corps. 

Detachment, No, 101 Sanitary Section. 

Detachment, Madras Gardeners. 
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Kut I 

Section — 
cont, I 


Advanced J 
Section. \ 


Kut al Amara — 

Headquarters Administrative Section. 

Detachment, Works Directorate and Electrical and Mechanical 
Section. 

Detachment, Engineer Field Park. 

One lorry station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

Two companies, 122nd Infantry. 

Rest Camp. 

Detachment, N ” Company, Supply and Transport. 
Intermediate Supply Depot. 

Detachment, Mysore Transport Corps. 

No. 10 Labour Corps (less detachments). 

Detachments, Nos. 4, 8, 11 and 31 (local) Labour Corps* 

Nos. 5, 6 and 7 (less detachments) Porter Corps. 

Military Forwarding Office (Sub-depot). 

No. 133 British General Hospital. 

No. 24 Indian General Hospital. 

Five cars. No. 23 Motor Ambulance Convoy. 

Nos. 2 and 4 {forming) Hospital Trains. 

No. 7 Advanced Depot Medical Stores. 

Depot, River Sick Convoy Unit. 

No. 101 Sanitary Section (less detachments). 

Ordnance detachments. 

Aziziya — 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

Detachment, Works Directorate. 

Headquarters, Advanced Supply Depot. 

Detachment, No. 4 Labour Corps. 

Detachment, No. 5 Porter Corps. 

Post Hospital. 

Detachment, No. 101 Sanitary Section. 

Baghdad — 

Headquarters, Advanced Section L. of C. 

Army Ammunition Park. 

Advanced Signal Park. 

Advanced Echelon, Aircraft Park. 

Headquarters Works Directorate and Electrical and Mechanical 
Section, 

No. 3 Works Company. 

300th Electrical and Mechanical Company. R.E. 

Inland Water Transport, R.E., Workshops. 

Engineer Field Parks, Advanced Base (right and left banks). 
One company, Anglo-Indian Battalion. 

73rd Carnatic Infantry (less detachments). 

Machine Gun Corps Centre. 

Stokes Mortar School. 

Physical and Bayonet Training School (forming). 

Signal School. 

School of Cookery. 

Rest Camps (right and left bank). 

Advanced Supply Depot. 

Nos. 312 and 313 Depot Units of Supply- 

No. 1 L. of C. Supply Company (less detachments). 

Advanced Transport Depot {** F and “ H ** Companies, 
Supply and Transport). 

Mysore (Imperial Service) Transport Corps. 

No. 2 (less detachment), 3, 10 (one company), 11 (less detach- 
ment), 26, 28, 32, 35 and 40 Labour Corps. 

Nos. 1, 3 (less detachments), 4 (less detachments) and 8 Porter 
Corps. 
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Advanced 
Section — •< 
cofii. 


Expeditionary Force Canteens (right and left banks). 

Military Forwarding Offices (right and left banks). 

British and Indian War Gifts Depot. 

Nos. 23 and 31 British Stationary Hospitals. 

Nos. 61 and 70 Indian Stationary Hospitals. 

No. 65 British General Hospital. 

No. 39 Indian General Hospital. 

No. 7 Hospital Train. 

Officers’ Hospital. 

Officers’ Convalescent Depot. 

Combined Convalescent Depot. 

Isolation Hospital. 

Advanced Section Depot Medical Stores. 

Depot, River Sick Convoy Unit. 

Nos. 16 (less detachments) and 30 Casualty Clearing Stations* 
Twelve cars, No. 23 Motor Ambulance Convoy. 

Nos. 14 and 100 Sanitary Sections. 

Ceylon Sanitary Company. 

Advanced Remount Depot. 

Nos. 2, 3 and 5 Remount Squadrons. 

Advanced Depot Veterinary Stores. 

Veterinary Hospital. 

Nos. 7, 10, 12 and 16 Field Veterinary Sections. 

Advanced Ordnance Depot. 

Advanced Stationary Depot. 

Fulluju — 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

One platoon, 122nd Infantry. 

No. 12 and detachment. No. 4 Labour Corps. 

Detachment, No. 3 Porter Corps. 

Dhibbcm — 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

No. 8 and detachment. No. 2 Labour Corps. 

Detachment, No. 3 Porter Corps. 

No. 15 Casualty Clearing Station. 

No. 6 Advanced Depot Medical Stores. 

Sadiya — 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

Two sections. No. 20 British Field Ambulance. 


Samarra — 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

One platoon, 122nd Infantry. 

Detachments, 4th and 11th Labour Corps. 

Detachment, No. 3 Porter Corps. 

No. 19 Casualty Clearing Station, with No. 11 Mobile X-ray 
Unit attached. 

Expeditionary Force Canteen. 

Baquba Road — 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

Detachment, 73rd Carnatic Infantry. 

122nd Infantry (less 2J companies). 

Detachment, No. 10 Labour Corpsa 
Detachment, No. 3 Porter Corps, 

Expeditionary Force Canteen. 

No. 20 Casualty Clearing Station (less detachment). 

Abu Saida — 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

Detachment, No. 11 Labour Corps. 

1^ Detachment, No. 16 Casualty Clearing Station. 
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r Shahrahan — 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 


Advanced 
Section — < 


Ruz — 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 
Detachment, No. 11 Labour Corps. 
Detachment, No. 20 Casualty Clearing Stations 
No. 5 Advanced Depot Medical Stores. 


Table Mountain — 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 
Detachment, No. 1 1 Labour Corps. 
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APPENDIX XLVI. 


Distribution of the Mesopotamia Expeditionary Force on the 
19th October 1918. 


General Headquarters 


1st Corps . . 
17th Division — 

34tli Infantry 
Brigade. 


51st Infantry 
Brigade. 


52nd Infantry 
Brigade. 


Artillery. 


Engineers and 
Koneers. 


18th Division — 

53rd Infantry 
Brigade. 


54th Infantry 
Brigade. 


. , . . On the Tigris, at and north of Tikrit. 

I '2nd Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment. 

I/n2th Infantry. 

J 114th Mahrattas. 
j No. 129 Machine Gun Company. 

34th Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

34th Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

^Ist Highland Light Infantry. 

14th Sikhs. 

1/lOth Gurkhas. 

I No. 257 Machine Gun Company. 

51st Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

^5 1st Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

^l/6th Hampshire Regiment. 

1/1 13th Infantry. 

J 45th Sikhs. 

J No. 258 Machine Gun Company. 

52nd Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

^52nd Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

'220th Brigade R.F.A. (1064th, 1066th, 403rd* and 
Anglo-Indian Battery) t ~ 22 guns. 

^ 221st Brigade R.F.A. (1067th, 1068th, 404th* and 
I Volunteer Batteryf). = 22 guns. 

LX/17 Medium Trench Mortar Battery. 

"Malerkotla Sapper and Miner Company. 

J Tehri-Garhwal Sapper and Miner (Company, 
j Sirmur Sapper and Miner Company (attached 
Illrd Corps). 

^l/32nd Sikh Koneers. 

17th Divisional Signal Company. 

No. 276 Machine Gun Company. 

17th Divisional Train. 

Nos. 3, 19, 35 and 36 Combined Field Ambulances^ 
No. 1 Sanitary Section. 

No. 7 Mobile Veterinary Section. 

^ l/9th Middlesex Regiment. 
l/3rd Gurkhas. 
l/7th Gurkhas. 

I No. 207 Machine Gun Company. 

53rd Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

^53rd Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

'l/5th Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment. 
52nd Sikhs. 

J l/3b Garhwalis. 
i No. 238 Machine Gun Company. 

54th Light Trench Mortar Battery 
^54th Small-arm ammunition Section. 


* ^-gun 4'5-inch howitzer battery. 
Four-gun 18-pounder battery. 
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55th Infantry 
Brigade. 

Artillery. 

Eng^eers and 
Honeers. 

Cofps Troops, 1st 


Attached, 


^l/5th East Surrey Regiment, 
neth Mahrattas. 

J 87th Punjabis. 

j No. 239 Machine Gun Company. 

55th Light Trench Mortar Battery, 

^55th Small-arm ammunition Section. 

{ 336th Brigade R.F.A. (*' A/' ** B/’ ** C and D 
Batteries) = 22 guns. 

337th Brigade R.F.A. C' A/' B/* '' C " and 

341st* ilfetteries) = 22 guns. 

X/18 Medium Trench Mortar Battery, 

{ 2nd, 6th and 8th Companies, Sappers and Miners. 
106th Pioneers (attached Illrd Corps) . 

18th Divisional Signal Company. 

No. 249 Machine Gun Company. 

18th Divisional Train. 

Nos. 37, 38, 39 and 40 Combined Field Ambulances. 
No. 22 Sanitary Section. 

No. 12 Mobile Veterinary Section. 


Corps, 

32nd Lancers and machine gun section. 

1st Corps Signal Company. 

No. 1 Printing Section. 

No. 1 Litho Section. 

1st Corps Troops Supply and Transport Company, 
Nos. 50 and 61 Ordnance Mobile Workshops. 

'■63rd Squadron, Royal Air Force (less half flight). 
Half flight, 72nd Squadron, Royal Air Force, 

7th Cavalry Brigade — 6 guns,, 
nth Cavalry Brigade = 6 guns. 

56th Infantry Brigade. 

74th Brigade R.G.A. (2/86th Heavy and 159th 
Siege Battery) = 8 guns. 

101st Brigade, R.G.A. (157th Heavy, 246th, 257th 
and 395th Siege Batteries) = 16 guns. 

No. 2 Indian Mountain Artillery Brigade = 12 guns. 
Independent Divisional Ammunition Column. 

Nos. 59 and 118 and O '* Anti-aircraft Sections. 
8th and 14th Light Armoured Motor Batteries. 

J 448th and 450th Field Companies, R.E, 
j One section. Field Searchlight Company. 
Detachment, No. 1 (Mobile) Bridging Train, Sappers 
and Miners. 

No. 2 (Mobile) and No. 3 Bridging Train, Sappers 
and Miners. 

No. 1 Weldon Brid^g Section, Sappers and Miners. 
No. 67 Motor Airline Section. 

No. B. X. Cable Section. 

One cable section. Army Signal Company. 

One wagon and one motor station, 1st Wireless 
Signal Squadron. 

One pack station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 
Nos. 40 and 45 Motor Ambulance Convoys. 

^No. 33 (Local) I-abour Corps. 


*Four-gun 4 • 5-ittch howitzer battery. 


„2C 


( 19465 ) 
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IIIrd Corps 


Headquarters near Shahraban. 


IBih Division — ^Headquarters at Delli Abbas. The division covered a large 
area west of the Diyala river, from about Delli Abbas as far 
north as Tauq. 


38th Infantry 
Brigade. 


40th Infantry 
Brigade. 


Artillery. 


Engineers and 
Pioneers. 


"Sth King*s Own Hoyal Regiment" 
(Lancaster). 

6th East Lancashire Regiment. 

6th Prince of Wales' Volunteers (South . , 

J Lancashire). I AW 

1 6th Loyal Regiment (North Lancashire) r 
No. 38 Machine Gun Company. ADoas. 

38th Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

38th Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

^Attached — 217th Hampshire Regiment.^ 


^ 8th Cheshire Regiment. 

8th Royal Welch Fusiliers. 

4th South Wales Borderers. 

5th Wiltshire Regiment. 

-< No. 40 Machine Gun Company. 
40th Light Trench Mortar 
Battery. 

40th Small-arm Ammunition 
Section. 


Much split up, 
VIn Tauq-Kifri- 
Qara Tepe area. 


{ 55th Brigade, R.F.A. C* A," “ B," C " and 60th^ 
Battery) = 24 guns. 

66th Brigade, R.F.A. C A " “ B," '' C and 61st* 
Battery) = 24 guns. 

X/13 Medium Trench Mortar Battery. 

r71st and 88th Field Companies, R.E. 

\8th Welch Regiment (Pioneers). 

13th Divisional Cyclist Company, 

13th Divisional Signal Company. 

No. 273 Machine Gun Company. 

13th Divisional Train. 

10th Field Bakery. 

31st Field Butcheiy. 

Nos. 39 and 41 British Field Ambulances. 

No. 28 Sanitary Section. 

No. 24 Mobile Veterinary Section. 


14th Division — Headquarters at Mirjana, near Qizil Ribat. The division was 
located east of the Diyala river and distributed from Shahra- 
ban northward to Khaniqin. 


35th Infantry 
Brigade 


37th Infantry 
Brigade. 


"l/5th Buffs (East Kent Regiment). 
37th Dogras. 

I 102nd Grenadiers. 

I No. 185 Machine Gun Company. 

35th Light Trench Mortar Battery. 
35th Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

'2nd Norfolk Regiment. 

82nd Punjabis, 
j 2/9th Gurkhas. 

] No. 187 Machine Gun Company. 

37th Light Trench Mortar Battery. 
^37th Small-arm Ammunition Section. 


*Six-gun 4 « 5-inch howitzer battery. 
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66th Infantry 
Brigade. 


Artillery. 


Engineers and 
Honeers. 


'‘IjUh Somerset Light Infantry. 

104th Rifles. 

2 j 42nd Deoli Regiment. 

J No. 2 Indian Machine Gun Company. 
j 56th Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

56th Small-arm Ammunition Section. 
56th Brigade Supply and Transport 
^ Company. 


I Attached 
f to 
1st Corps 


SOth Brigade, R.F.A. (384th, 385th, 386th and 
A/69th* Battery) = 22 guns. 

X/14 Medium Trench Mortar Battery. 


{ 13th Company, Sappers and Miners. 
12th and 15th Companies, Sappers and 
Miners. 

128th Pioneers. 


} 


With 
Persian 
L. of C. 


14th Divisional Signal Company. 

No. 247 Machine Gun Company. 

14th Divisional Train. 

Nos.21 ,22, 23 and 135 Combined Field Ambulances. 
No. 13 Sanitary Section. 

No. 1 Mobile Veterinary Section. 


Corps Troops, lIJrd Corps. 

12th Cavalry and machine gun section. 

Illrd Corps Signal Company. 

No. 2 Printing Section. 

No. 5 Litho Section. 

Illrd Corps Troops Supply and Transport Company 
Nos. 35 and 49 Ordnance Mobile Workshops. 


Attached. 


' SOth Squadron, Royal Air Force (less one flight). 
One flight, 72nd Squadron, Royal Air Force. 

6th Cavalry Brigade = 6 guns. 

64th Pioneers. 

38th Brigade, R.G.A. = 12 guns. 

Nos. 80, 92, ** M and P ” Anti-aircraft Sections. 
No. 1 (Mobile) Bridging Train, Sappers and Miners 
(less detachment). 

No. 2 Weldon Bridging Section, Sappers and Miners. 
■< Sirmur Sappers and Miners Company. 

106th Pioneers. 

13th Light Armoured Motor Battery. 

One wagon and three pack stations, 1st Wireless 
Signal Squadron. 

No. 39 Motor Ambulance Convoy. 

Nos. 5, 10, 11 and 14 (Indian) Labour Corps. 

No. 14 Porter Corps. 

Nos. 38. 42, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49 and 50 (Local) 
^ Labour Corps. 


16th Division Euphrates liae. Headquarters at Ramadi. 


12th Infantry 
Brigade (Head- 
quarters at Hilla). 


"l/Sth Queen*s Royal Regiment (West Surrey). 
l/43rd Erinpura Regiment. 

90th Punjabis. 

No. 128 Machine Gun Company. 

12th Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

12th Small-arm Ammunition Section. 


* Four-gun 4 * 5-inch howitzer battery. 
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42iid Infantry 
Brigade (Head- 
quarters at 
l^iaadi). 


50th Ljfantry 
Brigade (Head- 
quarters at Hit) . 


Artillery. 


Engineers and 
Pioneers. 


Attached. 


"l/4th Dorsetshire Regiment, 
l/5th Gurkhas. 

J 2/5th Gurkhas. 

] No. 130 Machine Gun Company. 

42nd Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

42nd Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

'1st Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry. 

6th Jats. 

< l/97th Infantry. 

No. 256 Machine Gun Company. 

50th Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

^ 50th Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

r 215th Brigade R.F.A. (1086th. 1088th, 816th and' 
524th* Battery) = 22 guns. 

^ 222nd Brigade. R.F.A. (375th, 1070th. 1072nd and 
429th* Battery) = 22 guns. 

^X/15 Medium Trench Mortar Battery. 

{ 448th and 450th Field Companies, R.E. — With 
1st Corps. 

451st Field Company, R.E. 

48th Pioneers — With Persian L. of C. 

15th Divisional Signal Company. 

No. 275 Machine Gun Company. 

15th Divisional Train. 

No. 34 Ordnance Mobile Workshop. 

Nos. 34, 105 and 108 Combined Field Ambulances 
No. 16 Sanitary Section. 

No. 6 Mobile Veterinary Section. 

'Half flight, 63rd Squadron, R.A.F. 

22nd Cavalry (less two squadrons) and machine 
gun section, 

10th Lancers and machine gun section. 

177th Heavy Battery, R.G.A. = 4 guns. 

14th Mountain Battery = 6 guns. 

No. 93 Anti-Aircraft Section. 

19th Company, Sappers and Miners. 

No. 7 Bridging Train. 

One section, Field Searchlight Company. 

No. 8 Litho Section. 

No. 1 L. of C. Signal Company (less three sections), 

< Two pack stations, 1st Wireless. Signal Squadron. 
One pack station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 
No. 2 L. of C. Signal Company (less one section). 

7th Light Armoured Motor Battery (less three 
sections). 

No. 27 Casualty Clearing Station. 

No. 12 Mobile X-Ray Unit. 

No. 1 Combined Field Ambulance. 

No. 31 Sanitary Section (less detachment). 

Nos. 3 and 5 Porter Corps. 

Nos. 8 and 12 (Indian ) Labour Corps. 

No. 34 (Local) Labour Corps. 

No, 1 Disciplinary Military Labour Company. 


♦ Four-gun 4 • 5-inch howitzer battery. 
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6th Cavalry Brigade, 

Attached Illrd Corps, 

21st Cavalry. 

11th Lancers (less one squadron). 

Patiala Lancers (less two squadrons) . 

15th Machine Gun Squadron. 

S ” Battery, R.H.A. = 6 guns. 

No. 2 Field Troop, Sappers and Miners. 

6th Cavalry Brigade Signal Troop. 

6th Cavalry Brigade Supply and Transport 
Company. 

No. 131 Combined Cavalry Field Ambulance. 
Detachment, No. 30 Sanitary Section. 

No. 5 Mobile Veterinary Section. 

/th Cavalry Brigade. 

Attached 1st Corps, 

13th Hussars. 

13th Lancers. 

14th Lancers. 

16th Machine Gun Squadron. 

“ V Battery, R.H.A. = 6 guns. 

7th Cavalry Brigade Field Troop, R.E. 

7th Cavalry Brigade Signal Troop. 

7th Cavalry Brigade Supply and Transport 
Company. 

No. 119 Combined Cavalry Field Ambulance. 
Detachment, No. 30 Sanitary Section. 

No. 4 Mobile Veterinary Section. 

Attached — One pack station, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 

11th Cavalry Brigade. 

Attached 1st Corps, 

7th Hussars. 

Guides Cavalry. 

23rd Cavalry. 

25th Machine Gun Squadron. 

W’ Battery, R.H.A. = 6 guns. 

No. 5 Field Troop, Sappers and Mmers. 

11th Cavalry Brigade Signal Troop. 

11th Cavalry Brigade Supply and Transport 
Company. 

No, 152 Combined Cavalry Field Ambulance. 
Detachment, No. 30 Sanitary Section. 

No. 8 Mobile Veterinary Section. 

Attached — One pack station, 1st Wireless Signal Squadron. 


36th Infantry 
Brigade. 


North Persia Force. 

Headquarters at Kazvin. 

" 14th Hussars and machine gun section. 

1/4 th Hampshire Regiment. 
l/2nd Gurkbas. 
l/6th Gurkhas. 

•< 36th Sikhs, 

No. 186 Machine Gun Company. 

36th Light Trench Mortar Battery. 

36th Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

^36 Brigade Supply and Transport Company* 
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39th Infantry 
Brigade. 


^ 9th Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

7th Gloucestershire Regiment. 

9th Worcestershire Regiment. 

7th North Staffordshire Regiment. 

No. 39 Machine Gun Company. 

S9th Light Trench Mortar Battery — Attacked 
Bombing and Light Mortar School, 

39th Small-arm Ammunition Section. 

^ 39th Brigade Supply and Transport Company. 


13th Brigade, R.F.A. (2nd, 8th, 44th, and C/69* 
Battery) = 22 guns. 

21st Mountain Battery = 6 guns. 

72nd Field Company, R.E. 

A," “ B ” and " C ** Squadrons, Dunsterforce 
Armoured Car Brigade. 

North Persia Force Signal Company. 

No. 20 Combined Field Ambulance. 

No. 40 British Field Ambulance. 

Dunsterforce Armoured Car Brigade Medical Unit. 
** L ** Company, Supply and Transport. 


Attached — 


One flight, 30th Squadron, R.A.F. 

IJ flights, 72nd Squadron, R.A.F. 

One wagon and one pack station, 1st Wireless 
Signal Squadron. 

Three pack and four lorry stations, 2nd Wireless 
Signal Squadron. 

One station. No. 5 Wireless Signal Squadron R.E. 
6th Light Armoured Motor Battery (less one 
section). 

15th Light Armoured Motor Battery. 

Detachment, No. 16 Casualty Clearing Station, 
Detachment, No. 33 Motor Ambulance Convoy. 


Persian Line or Communication. 

Headquarters at Hamadan. 

“ D ” Squadron, 1/lst Hertfordshire Yeomanry. 
26th Punjabis. 

62nd Punjabis. 

26th Mountain Battery = 6 guns. 

One wagon station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 
Special supply section. 

Two sections. No. 20 British Field Ambulance. 

No- 31 Motor Ambulance Convoy. 

No. 32 Combined Field Ambulance. 

No. 1 British General Hospital. 


Attachedr^i 


5th, 12th, 15th and 61st Companies, Sappers and 
Miners. 

48th Pioneers. 

128th Pioneers. 

No. 33 Motor Ambulance Convoy (less detachment) 
No. 41 Sanitary Section and Divisional Disinfection 
Section. 

Field Remount Section. 

Nos. 41, 43 and 55 (Local) Labour Corps. 


* Four-gun 4* 5-inch howitzer battery. 
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Karun Front. 

Headquarters at Ahwaz. 

5th Cavalry and machine gun section. 

31st Mountain Battery (less one section) — 4 guns, 
8th Rajputs. 

Section, No. 1 Indian Machine Gun Company. 
Karun Front Section, Sappers and Miners. 
Detachment, Electrical and Mechanical Section. 
Karun Front Si^al Section. 

One cabinet station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 
Two pack stations, 2nd Wireless Signal Section. 
Detachment, No. 695 Mechanical Transport Com- 
pany, A.S.C. 

“ O Company, Supply and Transport. 

No. 29 Combined Field Ambulance. 

Ahwaz Post Hospital. 


Army Troops. 

At Baghdad, except as otherwise noted, 
31st Wing, Royal Air Force* — ^Headquarters. 


30th Squadron . . 

63rd Squadron 

Headquarters 72nd Squadron. 
i flight, 72nd Squadron 
1 flight, 72nd Squadron. . . 

I J flights, 72nd Squadron 
Aircraft Park. 

10th Lancers . . 

22nd Cavalry (less two squadrons) . . 
lith Mountain Battery 

No, 2 Mountain Artillery Brigade 
(25th and 34th Batteries) 

Nos. 59, 80, 92, 93, 118 and 208 Anti- 
aircraft Sections 

" Mf* N/* O;* ** P:* “ R ” Anti- 

aircraft Sections 

Independent Divisional Ammunition 
Column . . ■ 

38th Brigade, R.G. A. 

21104th Heavy Battery. 

269th Siege Battery. 

No. 903 M. T. Company. 

384th Siege Battery 

No. 968 M. T. Company. 

74th Brigade, R.G. A. 

177th Heavy Battery. 

No. 969 M. T. Company . . 
2186th Heavy Battery .. 

159th Siege Battery. 

No. 788 M. T. Company . . 


Attached Illrd Corps and North 
Persia Force. 

Attached 1st Corps and 15th Division. 

Attached 1st Corps. 

Attached Illrd Corps. 

Attached North Persia Force. 

Attached 15th Division. 

Attached 15th Division^ 

Attached 15th Division. 

Attached 1st Corps. 

Attached as shown elsewhere. 

Attached as shown elsewhere. 

Attached 1st Corps. 

Attached Illrd Corps. 


Headquarters attached 1st Corps. 

Attached 15th Division. 

Attached 1st Corps. 

Attached 1st Corps. 


♦ Note. — ^No. 23 Balloon Company was in process of being withdrawn from 
Mesopotamia overseas. 
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lOlst Brigade, B.G.A Attached 1st Corps. 

167th Heavy Battery. 

No. 789 M. T. Company. 

246th Siege Battery. 

No. 901 M. T. Company, 

267th Siege Battery. 

No. 902 M. T. Company. 

S95th Siege Battery. 

No. 1028 M. T. Company. 

9th Company, Sappers and ^^ers. 

19th Company, Sappers and Miners Attached 16th Division. 

62nd Company, Sappers and Miners Attached Advanced Defences. 

61st Company, Sappers and Miners Attached Persian L. of C. 

No. 1 Weldon Bridging Section . . Attached 1st Corps, 

No. 2 Weldon Bridging Section . . Attached Illrd Corps, 

No, 1 Mobile Bridging Train , , Attached Illrd Corps. 

No. 2 Mobile Bridging Train ,. Attached 1st Corps. 

No. 3 Bridging Train ,. .. Attached 1st Corps, 

No. 7 Bridging Train ., ,, Attached 15th Division. 

Field Searchlight Company ,, Headquarters at Basra ; detachments 

as shown elsewhere. 

Nos. 5 and 6 Printing Sections, Sappers and Miners. 

No. 2 Litho Section, Sappers and Mners. 

Two field survey companies. 

Cinema company. 

Headquarters 1st (Australia and New Zealand) Wireless Signal Squadron, with 
one motor station. {Remaining stations distributed elsewhere). 

No. 4 G.H.Q. Wireless Observation Group. 

No. 5 Wireless Section, R.E. 

Army Signal Company. 


Attached 

to 

Army Signal 
Company. 


fNo. 63 Airline Section, 
f No. 67 Motor Airline Section. 
( BX Cable Section. 


DA Cable Section. 


L DB Cable Section. 


64th Pioneers . , , . . . . . Attached Illrd Corps. 

Disciplinary Military Labour Company Attached 16th Division. 


Light Armoured Motor Brigade — 


No. 6 L. A .M. Battery . . With North Persia Force, 

No. 7 L.A.M. Battery (less three 

Sections) . . . . . . With 15th Division. 

No. 8 L. A .M. Battery . . With 1st Corps. 

No, 13 L.A.M. Battery .. With Illrd Corps, 

No. 14 L.A.M. Battery ., With 1st Corps. 

No, 15 L.A.M. Battery , , With North Persia Force, 


Army Troops Supply and Transport Company* 


** L** Company, Supply and Transport. . Attached North Persia Force, 
“ N ” Company, Supply and Transport. 

No. 26 Ordinance Mobile Workshop. 

No. 1 Mechanical Transport Column 

(729, 783, 971, 1023, 1024 Companies). 

No, 2 Mechanical Transport Column 

(596, 730, 784, 815, 954, 976, 1016, 1019, 1054, 1055 Companies), 
No. 3 Mechanical Transport Column 

(808, 1013, 1015, 1018, 1020 Companies). 

No. 4 Mechanical Transport Column 
(953, 1014, 1017 Companies). 

Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 Mule Columns, 

3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th Camel Corps. 
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No. 1 Combined Field Ambulance 
No. 33 Motor Ambulance Convoy 
No. 39 Motor Ambulance Convoy 
No. 40 Motor Ambulance Convoy 
No. 46 Motor Ambulance Convoy 
No. 11 Mobile X~Ray Unit . . 

No. 12 Mobile X-Ray Unit . . 
Water Examination Unit. 

No. 31 Sanitary Section 


Attached 15th Division. 

Attached Persian L. of C. 

Attached Illrd Corps. 

Attached I si Corps. 

Attached 1st Corps. 

Attached Advanced Defences. 
Attached 15th Division. 

Attached 15th Division and Euphrates 
Defences. 


LINES OF COMMUNICATION. 

Advanced Defences. 

(Headquarters at Baghdad, with detachments garrisoning the railway lines 
Baghdad — ^Table Mountain, Baghdad — ^Tikrit, Baghdad — Dhibban, Baghdad 
—Hilla). 

l/4th Rajputs. 

80th Carnatic Infantry. 
l/94th Infantry. 
l/96th Infantry. 

1/11 9th Infantry. 

Railway Armoured Motor Battery. 

P ” Company, Supply and Transport. 

{ No. 208 Anti-aircraft Section. 

** N ** and ** R '' Anti-aircraft Sections. 

52nd Company, Sappers and Miners. 

jELUs' Refugee Camp, Baquba. 

No. 42 Indian General Hospital and Disinfection Station. 

No. 2 British General Hospital. 

{ One squadron, 11th Lancers. 

One squadron, Patiala Lancers. 
l/4th Devonshire Regiment. 

Administration and Defences.* 

Fao and Kharaq Island. 

Headquarters, Administrative Post. 

Detachment, 2/9th Delhi Infantry. 

Royal Artillery details, with three guns. 

Two platoons, 83rd Wallajahbad Light Infantry. 

One cabinet station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

One section. Field Searchlight Company. 

Detachment, No. 1 Works Company. 

Detachment, Electrical and Mechanical Section. 


Base Section. 


Basra. 

Third Echelon, General Headquarters (with Nos. 8 and 10 Printing 
Sections). 

Headquarters, lines of Communication. 

Headquarters, Base. 

Headquarters, Inland Water Transport Directorate. 

Headquarters, Port Directorate. 


* At the beginning of October 1918 the Inspector-General of Communications 

took over control of defences, in addition to administration, on the Tigris line. 
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Headquarters, Sea Transport Directorate. 

Headquarters, Railway Directorate. 

Detachment, Aircraft Park, Royal Air Force. 

No. 1 Works Company (less detachments). 

No. 4 Works Company. 

Headquarters, Engineer Field Park. 

47th Base Park Company. 

Electrical and Mechanical Section (less detachments). 

Electrical and Mechanical Composite Company, R.E. 

Headquarters, No. 2 Wireless Signal Squadron, with two stations on river 
ships and remainder distributed as shown elsewhere. 

Basra I^adio Station. 

Signal Service Park and Depot. 

79th Carnatic Infantry. 
l/9th Bhopal Infantry. 

2/9th Delhi Infant]^ (less detachment). 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 British Base Depots. 

Nos. 1, 3 and 4 Indian Base Depots. 

No". 5 Indian Base Depot (Followers). 

Supply Personnel Reinforcement Depot. 

Base Supply Depot- 

Base Transport Depot, with '^A" “ B,’* C," D,'* ** E ” and “G" 

Companies. 

Base Mechanical Transport Depot (No. 695 M.T. Company, less 
detachments). 

Repair Workshops (No. 962 M.T. Company). 

No. 1056 L. of C. M.T. Company (less detachments). 

No. 1 (Lucknow) and No. 2 (Cawnpore) Bullock Corps. 

Headquarters, Military Forwarding Establishment. 

Nos. 3, 33 and 40 British General Hospitals. 

Nos. 8, 9, 20, 22, 25 and 27 Indian General Hospitals. 

Officers’ Hospital. 

British Convalescent Depots. 

Indian Convalescent Depot. 

Isolation Hospital. 

Nos. 10, 19, 27 and 29 Indian and 99 British Sanitary Sections. 

Base Depot of Medical Stores. 

No. 23 Motor Ambulance Convoy (No. 656 M.T. Company, less 
detachments). 

Medical Reinforcement Camp. 

Depot, River Sick Convoy Unit. 

Ambulance Trains, Base. 

Headquarters, Base Remount Depot. 

No, 1 Remount Squadron. 

" A ” Remount Syce Company. 

No. 1 Military Prisoners’ Syce Corps. 

Nos. 1, 6, 9 and 19 (Indian) Labour Corps. 

Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24, 30 and 37 (Local) labour Corps. 

Detachment, No. 12 Jail Porter Corps. 

Mauritius Labour Battalion. 

Sierra Leone Labour Corps (for Inland Water Transport). 

Nos. 2 and 10 Porter Corps. 

Nos. 4 and 5 Prisoners of War Labour Corps. 

Veterinary Convalescent Depot. 

Nos, 2, 6 and 8 Field Veterinary Sections. 

Base Depot Veterinary Stores. 

Storehouse and Workshop Sections, Ordnance. 

Military Accounts Depot. 

Base Stationery Depot. 

Prisoners of War Camp. 
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Nahr Umar. 

Headquarters, Administrative Post. 

83rd Wallajahbad Light Infantry (less detachments). 
Detachments, Works Directorate. 

Nos. 29 and 39 (Local) Labour Corps. 

No. 11 Jail Porter Corps. 

Nos. 2 and 3 Turkish Prisoner of War Corps. 

No. 57 Combined Station Hospital (less detachments). 


Qurna Section. 

Qorna. 

Headquarters, Administrative Post. 

Two companies, Nabha Imperial Service Infantry (less detachments) ^ 
Detachment, Engineer Field Park. 

Detachments, No. 2 Works Company and Electrical and Mechanical 
Section. 

No. 27 (Local) Labour Corps. 

Intermediate Supply Depot. 

Detachment, No. 57 Combined Station Hospital. 

Central Control Station. 

Detachment, 85th Burma Rifles. 


Amara Section. 


Amara. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

2/6th Devonshire Regiment. 

44th Merwara Infantry. 

85th Burma Rifles (less 2i platoons). 

No. 2 Works Company (less detachments) and other detachments from 
Works Directorate. 

Detachment, 4th Camel Corps. 

British and Indian Depots. 

Ordnance detachments. 

** 1” Company, Supply and Transport. 

Intermediate Supply Depot. 

Detachment, Military Forwarding Establishment. 

British and Indian Convalescent Depot. 

Isolation Hospital. 

No. 32 British General Hospital. 

Nos. 12 and 21 Indian General Hospital. 

Five cars. No. 23 Motor Ambulance Convoy. 

No. 3 Advanced Depot Medical Stores. 

Detachment, No. 1056 M.T. Company. 

Headquarters, River Sick Convoy Unit. 

Nos. 17 and 46 Sanitary Sections. 

Headquarters, Remount Depot. 

Nos. 4 and 6 Remount Squadrons. 

B ” and “ F Syce Companies. 

Nos. 1 and 9 Field Veterinary Stores. 

River Irrigation. 

Grass and Dairy Farms. . 

Central Laboratory. 

Inland Water Transport. Construction and Repair Workshops. 

Nos. 25 and 36 (Local) Labour Corps, 

Detachment, Madras Gardeners, 


Ali Gharbi. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 
Two platoons, 85th Burma Rifles. 
Post Hospital. 
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Kut Section, 

Kut al Amara. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

49th Bengalis. 

126th Baluchis. 

15th Mountain Battery 
Two searchlight sets. 

One armoured car. 

One section, No. 1 Indian Machine Gun Company. 
“ M Company, Supply and Transport. 
Detachments from Works Directorate. 

Rest Camp. 

Intermediate Supply Depot. 

No. 4 Labour Corps. 

No. 1 Prisoners of War Labour Corps. 

Nos. 6 and 7 Porter Corps. 

No. 31 (Kurdish) Labour Corps. 

Detachment, Military Forwarding Establishment. 
No. 133 British General Hospital. 

No. 24 Indian General Hospital. 

Two cars. No. 23 Motor Ambulance Convoy. 
Depot, River Sick Convoy Unit. 

No. 101 Sanitary Section (less detachment). 
Ordnance detachments. 

Expeditionary Force Canteen. 

Dairy Farm. 

Diyala. 

122nd Infantry (less three companies). 


Advanced Section. 

Baghdad. 

Headquarters Advanced Section. 

Headquarters Advanced Base. 

Detachment, Anglo-Indian Battalion. 

73rd Carnatic Infantry (less detachments). 

Two platoons, 122nd Infantry. 

Army Ammunition Park. 

Advanced Signal Park. 

Aircraft Park. 

One section. No. 1 Line of Communication Signal Company. 

No. 2 Line of Communication Signal Company — Attached 15th Division. 
Headquarters Works Directorate. 

Headquarters Electrical and Mechanical Section. 

Nos. 3 and 6 Works Companies. 

300th Electrical and Mechanical Company, R.E. 

Inland Water Transport Workshops. 

Engineer Field Park, Advanced Base. 

One pack station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

Machine gun corps centre. 

Infantry school. 

Physicial and bayonet training school. 

Musketry school. 

Signal school. 

School of Cookery. 

Bombing and light Mortar School (with 39th Light Trench Mortar 
Battery, attached). 

Combined Depots, Advanced Base. 

Advanced Supply Depots. 

No. 1 Line of Communication Supply Company (less detachments). 
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Advanced Transport Depot F ” and H ** companies, Supply and 
Transport). 

Nos. 2 and 11 (Indian) Labour Corps. 

Nos. 26, 28, 32, 35 and 40 (Local) Labour Corps. 

Nos. 1, 4, 8 and 12 Porter Corps. 

Expeditionary Force Canteen. 

Detachment, Military Forwarding Establishment. 

British and Indian War Gifts Depot. 

Mysore Imperial Service Transport Corps. 

Nos. 23 and 31 British Stationary Hospitals. 

Nos. 61 and 70 Indian Stationary Hospitals. 

No. 65 British General Hospital. 

No. 23 Indian General Hospital. 

Fourteen cars. No. 23 Motor Ambulance Convoy. 

Ambulance Trains, Advanced Base. 

Of&cers’ Hospital. 

Officers* Convalescent Depot. 

Combined Convalescent Depot. 

Isolation Hospital. 

Advanced Base Depot Medical Stores. 

Depot, River Sick Convoy Unit. 

No. 27 Casualty Cleaving Station and No. 12 Mobile X^Ray Unit — 
Attached 15th Division. 

Nos. 14 and 100 Sanitary Sections. 

Ceylon Sanitary Company. 

Advanced Remount Depot. 

Nos. 2 (less detachment), 3 and 5 Remount Squadrons. 

** C* (less detachment), D ’* and E *' Syce Companies. 

Advanced Depot Veterinary Stores. 

Veterinary Hospital (Nos. 7, 10, 12 and 16 Field Veterinary Sections). 
Veterinary Convalescent Depot. 

Detachment, Storehouse and Workshops Sections, Ordnance. 

Advanced Stationary Depot. 

Hilla. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

No. 30 Combined Field Ambulance. 

No. 145 (Jail) Labour Corps. 

Dhibban. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

One platoon, 122nd Infantry. 

No. 6 Advanced Depot Medical Stores. 

No. 34 (Local) Labour Corps. 

Expeditionary Force Canteen. 

Sadiya. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

Post Hospital. 

Samarra. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

One platoon, 122nd Infantry, 

Expeditionary Force Canteen. 

Tikrit. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

One platoon, 122nd Infantry. 

No. 19 Casualty Clearing Station and No. 1 1 Mobile X-Ray Unit (attached). 
No. 30 Casualty Clearing Station. 

No. 7 Advanced Depot Medical Stores. 
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Baquba Road. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

One platoon, 122nd Infantry. 

Expeditionary Force Canteen. 

Post Hospital. 

Abu Saida. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

One platoon, 122nd Infantry. 

Post Hospital. 

Expeditionary Force Canteen. 

No. 50 (Local) Labour Corps. 

Shahraban. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

Post Hospital. 

Expeditionary Force Canteen. 

Ruz. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

IJ Companies, 122nd Infantry. 

No. 5 Advanced Depot Medical Stores. 

Post Hospital. 

No. 46 (Kurdish) Labour Corps. 

No. 7 and 18 (Indian) Labour Corps. 

Expeditionary Force Canteen. 

Tabi-e Mountain. 

Headquarters Administrative Post. 

No. 16 Casualty Clearing Station (less detachment). 
No. 20 Casualty Clearing Station. 

Expeditionary Force Canteen. 


Euphrates Section {Administration only). 

Shaiba. 

Detachments, Mauritius and No. 1 (Indian) Labour Corps. 

Luqait, 

Post Hospital. 

Tel el Lam. 

Detachment, Advanced Supply Depot. 

Post Hospital. 

Nasiriya, 

Headquarters, Administrative Section. 

Detachments from Works Directorate. 

Inland Water Transport, 

Detachment, No. 27 (Local) Labour Corps. 

No. 52 (Local) Labour Corps, 

Advanced Supply Depot. 

Expeditionary Force Canteen. 

Detachment, Military Fo3rwarding Establishment. 

No. 83 Combined Stationary Hospital. 

Detachment, No. 31 Sanitary Section. 

No. 8 Advanced Depot Medical Stores. 
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Darraji. 

Detachment, Inland Water Transport. 
Detachment, Advanced Supply Depot, 
Post Hospital. 

Samawa. 

Detachment, Inland Water Transport. 
Detachments from Works Directorate. 
Detachment, Advanced Supply Depot. 
Post Hospital. 

No. 20 (Indian) Labour Corps. 

Waar. 

Detachment, Inland Water Transport. 
Post Hospital. 


Euphrates Defences. 


Base Mobile 
Colunm. 


''Headquarters Mobile Column. 

One section, 31st Mountain Battery. 
l/6th Devonshire Regiment. 

J 108th Infantry. 

1 No. 1 Indian Machine Gun Company (less two sections). 
One pack station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

No. 33 Combined Field Ambulance. 

Q Company, Supply and Transport (less detachments). 


No. 1 Section 

Euphrates 

Defences. 

(Headquarters 

Nasiriya). 


^Nasiriya. 

Headquarters Euphrates Defences. 

One squadron, 22nd Cavalry. 
l/99th Infantry. 

One section, Field Searchlight Company. 

No. 24 Combined Field Ambulance (less one section). 
-< Detachment, Q ” Company, Supply and Transport, 
Luqait. 

No. 2 Armoured Train. 

Tel el Lam. 

No. 1 Armoured Train. 

Railhead. 

Two platoons, 13th Rajputs. 


No. 3 Section, 

Euphrates 

Defences. 

(Headquarters 

Samawa). 


'Darraji. 

One platoon, 13th Rajputs, 

Samawa. 

Two troops, 22nd Cavalry. 

13th Rajputs (less 2i companies). 

One pack station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 
Detachment, “ Q ” Company, Supply and Transport. 
Waar. 

Two troops, 22nd Cavalry. 

Two companies, 13th Rajputs. 

One pack station, 2nd Wireless Signal Squadron. 

One section. No. 24 Combined Field Ambulance. 
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APPENDIX XLVII. 

Principal Officers with the Mesopotamia Expeditionary Force 
on the ls< November, 1918. 

General 0£&cer Commanding-in-Chief — ^Lieut.-General Sir W. R. Marshall. 

Chief of General Staff . . . . Major-General W, Gillman. 

Brig.-General, General Staff (In- 
telligence) . . . . . . . . Brig.-General W. H. Beach, 

Deputy Quartermaster-General . . Major-General Hon. R. Stuart- 

Wortley. 

Deputy Adjutant-General . . . . Major-General F. F. Ready. 

Engineer-in-Chief . . . . . , Major-General J. C. Rimington. 

Major-General, Royal Artillery . . Major-General Sr C. M. Ross- Johnson. 

Director of Ordnance Services . . Brig.-General Sir C. M. Matthew. 

Director of Works . . . . . . Brig.-General C. H, Roe. 

Director of Remounts. . . . . . Brig.-General G. L. Holdsworth. 

Deputy Adjutant-General, 3rd Echelon Brig.-General W. M. Campbell. 
Director, Supply and Transport . . Brig.-General P. C. J. Scott. 
Inspector-General of Communications Major-General Sir G. F. MacMunn. 
Deputy Inspector-General of Com- 
munications . , . . . . . . Brig.-General H. C. Sutton. 

Director of Railways Brig.-General G. Lubbock. 

Director of Inland Water Transport. , Brig.-General R. H. W. Hughes. 
Commanding at Baghdad . . . . Brig.-General E. H. Boome. 

Commanding Euphrates Defences . . Brig.-General F. R. E. Lock. 

Base Commandant . . . . . . Brig.-General, D’ A. C. Brownlow. 

Inspector-General, Cavalry . . . . Major-General L. C. Jones. 

G.O.C. 1st Corps — Lieut.-General Sir A. S. Cobbe. 

Brig.-General, General Staff, 1st Corps Brig.-General L. H, R. Pope- 

Hennessy. 

Deputy Adjutant & Quartermaster- 
General, 1st Corps . , . . . . Brig.-General C. Rattray. 

C.R.A., 1st Corps Brig.-General G. F. White. 

G.O.C. 17th Division Major-General G. A. J. I-esIie. 

C,R.A., 17th Division . . . , Brig.-General L. A. Smith. 

G.O.C. 34th Infantry Brigade . . Brig.-General A. G. Wauchope. 

G.O.C. 51st Infantry Brigade . . Brig.-General R. J. T. Hildyard. 

G.O.C. 52nd Infantry Brigade . . Brig.-General F. A. Andrew. 

G.O.C. 18th Division Major-General H. C. Fanshawe. 

C.R..A. 18th Division Brig.-General H. E. Stockdale. 

G.O.C. 53rd Infantry Brigade . - Brig.-General G. A. F. Sanders. 

G.O.C. 54th Infantry Brigade . . Brig.-General R. W. Nightingale 

G.O.C. 55th Infantry Brigade . . Brig.-General G. M. Morris. 

G.O.C. Illrd Corps — ^Lieut.-General Sir R. G. Egerton. 

Brig.-General, General Staff, Illrd 

Corps Colonel W. H. Norman (off g.) . 

Deputy Adjutant & Quartermaster 
General Illrd Corps . . . . Brig.-General M. E. Willoughby. 

C.R.A. Illrd Corps Brig.-General R. A. Bright. 

G.O.C. 13th Division Brig.-General J. W. O'Dowda (offg.). 

C.R.A. 13th Division , , . . . , Brig.-General W. L. P. Davies, 

G.O.C. 38th Infantry Brigade , . Brig.-General J. W. O’Dowda. 

G.O.C. 40th Infantry Brigade . . Brig.-General A. C. Lewin. 
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G.O.C. 

C.R.A. 

G.O.C. 

G.O.C. 

G.O.C. 

G.O.C. 

C.II.A. 

G.O.C. 

G.O.C. 

G.O.C. 

G.O.C. 

G.O.C. 

G.O.C. 

G.O.C. 

G.O.C. 

G.O.C. 

G.O.C. 


14th Division . . 

14th Division . . 

35th Infantry Brigade 
37th Infantry Brigade 
56th Infantry Brigade 


Major-General T. Fraser. 
Brig.-General H. T. A. Mackey. 
Brig.-General C. B. L. Clery. 
Brig.-General T. R. Maclachlan. 
Brig.-General E. C. Tidswell. 


15th Division . . 

15th Division . . 

12th Infantry Brigade 
42nd Infantry Brigade 
50th Infantry Brigade 


Major-General Sir H. T. Brookiiig. 
Brig.-General F. R. Patch. 
Brig.-General E. W. Costello. 
Brig.-General F. G. Lucas. 
Brig.-General A. W. Andrew. 


6th Cavalry Brigade . . 
7th Cavalry Brigade . . 
11th Cavalry Brigade 


Brig.-General P. Holland-Pryor. 
Brig.-General C. E. G. Norton. 
Brig.-General R. A. Cassels. 


North Persia Force . . 
36th Infantry Brigade 
39th Infantry Brigade 


Major-General W. M. Thomson. 
Brig.-General H. F. B. Champain. 
Brig.-General T. A. Andrus. 


Karun Front 


Brig.-General L, N. Younghusband. 


<19465) 


2D 
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APPENDIX XLVIII. 


List of Indian cavalry, infantry and pioneer regiments 
which served with the Mesopotamia Force during the War, 
1914-1918 : giving their titles as they were in 1918 (which have 
been used in this history) and their present designations (1926). 


Designation in 1918, 


CAVALRY. 

Present Designation, 


4th Cavalry 
5th Cavalry 
7th Lancers 
10th Lancers 

11th Lancers 
12 th Cavalry 
13th Lancers 

14th Lancers 
15 th Lancers 
16th Cavalry 


} 

} 


21st Cavalry (Frontier Force) 


22nd Cavalry (Frontier Force) . . 
23rd Cavalry (Frontier Force) . . 


32nd Lancers 


33rd Light Cavalry 

Guides Cavalry (Frontier Force) . . 


2nd Lancers (Gardner's Horse). 

3rd Cavalry. 

18th King Edward’s Own Cavalry. 

4th Duke of Connaught’s Own Hodson’s 
Horse. 

5th King Edward’s Own Probyn's Horse. 

6th Duke of Connaught’s Own Lancers 
(Watson’s Horse). 

20th Lancers. 

6th Duke of Connaught’s Own Lancers 
(Watson’s Horse). 

11th Prince Albert Victor’s Own Cavalry 
(Frontier Force). 

12th Cavalry (Frontier Force). 

11th Prince Albert Victor's Own Cavalry 
(Frontier Force). 

13th Duke of Connaught’s Own Bombay 
Lancers. 

17th Queen Victoria’s Own Poona Horse. 

10th Queen Victoria’s Own Corps of 
Guides Cavalry (Frontier Force). 


INFANTRY 
Designation in 1918. 

2nd Rajputs 

3rd Brahmans 

4th Rajputs 

6th Jats 

7th Rajputs 

8th Rajputs 

9th Bhopal Infantry 

10th Jats 

11th Rajputs 

12th Pioneers 
13th Rajputs 

14th Sikhs 

20th Infantry 
22nd Punjabis 
24th Punjabis 
25th Punjabis 
26th Punjabis 

27th Punjabis 

28th Punjabis 

31st Punjabis 
32nd Siklx Pioneers 


AND PIONEERS. 

Present Designation. 

1st Battalion, 7th Rajput Regiment. 
Disbanded. 

2nd Battalion, 7th Rajput Regiment. 
1st Royal Battalion, 9th Jat Regiment. 
3rd Battalion, 7th Rajput Regiment. 
4th Battalion, 7th Rajput Regiment. 
4th Battalion, 16th Punjab Regiment. 
3rd Battalion, 9th Jat Regiment. 

5th Battalion, 7th Rajput Regiment. 
2nd Battalion, 2nd Bombay Pioneers. 
10th Battalion, 6th Rajputana Rifles. 
1st Battalion, 1 1th Sikh Regiment. 

2nd Battalion, 14th Punjab Regiment. 
3rd Battalion, 14th Punjab Regiment. 
4th Battalion, 14th Punjab Regiment. 
1st Battalion, 15th Punjab Regiment. 
2nd Battalion, 15th Punjab Regiment. 
3rd Battalion, 15th Punjab Regiment. 
4th Battalion, 15th Punjab Regiment. 
2nd Battalion, 16th Punjab Regiment. 
2nd Battalion, 3rd Sikh Pioneers. 
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34th Sikh Pioneers 
36th Sikhs . . 

37th Dogras 

39th Garhwal Rifles 

41st Dogras 

42nd Deoli Regiment 
43rd Erinpura Regiment . . 

44th Merwara Infantry . . 

45th Sikhs 

47th Sikhs 

48th Pioneers 
49th Bengalis 
51st Sikhs (Frontier Force) 

52nd Sikhs (Frontier Force) 

53rd Sikhs (Frontier Force) 

56th Rifles (Frontier Force) 

59th Rifles (Frontier Force) 

62nd Punjabis 

64th Pioneers 

66th Punjabis 

67th Punjabis 

73rd Carnatic Infantry . . 

76th Punjabis 

79th Carnatic Infantry . . 

80th Carnatic Infantry . . 

82nd Punjabis 

83rd Wallajahbad Light Infantry 
84th Punjabis 

85th Burma Rifles 

87th Punjabis 

89th Punjabis 

90th Punjabis 
91st Punjabis 
92nd Punjabis 
93rd Burma Infantry 
94th Infantry 
95th Infantry 

96th Infantry 
97th Infantry 
99th Infantry 
101st Grenadiers .. 

102nd Grenadiers 

103rd Mahrattas . . 

104th Rifles 
105th Mahrattas . . 

106th Hazara Pioneers . . 

107th Pioneers 

108th Infantry 
noth Mahrattas . . 

112th Infantry 
113 th Infantry 


3rd Royal Battalion, 3rd Sikh Pioneers. 
4th Battalion, 1 1th Sikh Regiment, 

1st Battalion, 17th Dogra Regiment. 

18th Royal Garhwal Rifles. 

3rd Battalion, 17th Dogra Regiment. 
Disbanded. 

Disbanded. 

Disbanded. 

3rd Battalion, 11th Sikh Regiment. 

5th Battalion, 1 1th Sikh Regiment. 

4th Battalion 2nd Bombay Pioneers. 
Disbanded. 

1st Battalion, 12th Frontier Force Regi- 
ment. 

2nd Battalion, 12th Frontier Force Regi- 
ment. 

3rd Battalion, 12th Frontier Force Regi- 
ment. 

2nd Battalion, 13th Frontier Force Rifles. 
6th Royal Battalion, 13th Frontier Force 
Rifles. 

1st Battalion, 1st Punjab Regiment. 

2nd Battalion, 1st Madras Pioneers. 

2nd Battalion, 1st Punjab Regiment. 

1st Battalion, 2nd Punjab Regiment. 

1st Battalion, 3rd Madras Regiment. 

3rd Battalion, 1st Punjab Regiment. 
Disbanded. 

Disbanded. 

5th Battalion, 1st Punjab Regiment. 
Disbanded. 

10th Battalion, 1st Punjab Regiment. 

3rd Battalion, 20th Burma Rifles. 

5th Battalion, 2nd Punjab Regiment. 

1st Battalion, 8th Punjab Regiment. 

2nd Battalion, 8th Punjab Regiment. 

3rd Battalion, 8th Punjab Regiment. 

4th Battalion, 8th Punjab Regiment. 

5th Battalion, 8th Punjab Regiment. 

1st Battalion, 19th Hyderabad Regiment. 
10th Battalion, 19th Hyderabad Regi- 
ment. 

2nd Battalion, 19th Hyderabad Regiment. 
3rd Battalion, 19th Hyderabad Regiment. 
Disbanded. 

1st Battalion, 4th Bombay Grenadiers. 
2nd Battahon, 4th Bombay Grenadiers. 
1st Battalion, 5th Mahratta Light In- 
fantry. 

1st Battalion, 6th Rajputana Rifles. 

2nd Battalion, 5th Mahratta Light In- 
fantry. 

1st Battalion, 4th Hazara Pioneers. 

1st Battalion, 2nd Bombay Pioneers. 

3rd Battalion, 4th Bombay Grenadiers. 
3rd Battalion, 5th Mahratta Light In- 
fantry. 

Disbanded, 

10th Battalion, 4th Bombay Grenadiers. 
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114th Mahrattas 

116th Mahrattas .. 

117th Mahrattas . . 

1 19th Infantry 

120 th Infantry 
121st Pioneers 
122nd Infantry. 

125th Rifles 

126th Baluchistan Infantry 

128th Pioneers 

1st Gurkha Rifles 

2nd Gurkha Rifles 
3rd Gurkha Rifles 

4th Gurkha Rifles 

5th Gurkha Rifles (Frontier Force) 

6th Gurkha Rifles 

7th Gurkha Rifles 

8th Gurkha Rifles 

9th Gurkha Rifles 

10 th Gurkha Rifles 

Guides Infantry (Frontier Force) 


10th Battalion, 5th Mahratta Light In- 
fantry. 

4th Battalion, 5th Mahratta Light In- 
fantry, 

5th Royal Battalion 5th Mahratta Light 
Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 9th Jat Infantry. 

2nd Battalion, 6th Rajputana Rifles. 

10th Battalion, 2nd Bombay Pioneers. 
3rd Battalion, 6th Rajputana Rifles. 

5th Battalion, 6th Rajputana Rifles. 

2nd Battalion, 10th Baluch Regiment. 
3rd Battalion, 2nd Bombay Pioneers. 

1st King George's Own Gurkha Rifles. 
2nd King Edward's Own Gurkha Rifles. 
3rd Queen Alexandra's Own Gurkha 
Rifles. 

4th Prince of Wales's Own Gurkha Rifles. 
5th Royal Gurkha Rifles (Frontier Force). 
6th Gurkha Rifles. 

7th Gurkha Rifles. 

8th Gurkha Rifles. 

9th Gurkha Rifles. 

10th Gurkha Rifles. 

5th Battalion, 12th Frontier Force Regi- 
ment. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN INDEX. 


Bn 


. . Battalion. 

C.F.A 


. . Combined Field Ambulance. 

C.G.S 


. . Chief of the General Staff. 

C.G.S.I 


. . Chief of the General Staff, India. 

C.I.G.S 


. . Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

C.-in-C. 


. . Commander-in-Chief. 

C. of S 


. . Chief of Staff. 

D.C.I.G.S. 


. . Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

D.I.W.T 


. . Director of Inland Water Transport. 

D.M.I 


. . Director of Military Intelligence. 

E.E.F 


. . Egyptian Expeditionary Force. 

g.h.q 


. . General Headquarters. 

H.Q 


. . Headquarters. 

I.A 


. . Indian Army. 

LE.F 


. . Indian Expeditionary Force. 

I.O 


. . India Office. 

I.W.T 


. . Inland Water Transport. 

K.B.CO 


. . Kite Balloon Company. 

L.A.M.B. 


. . Light Armoured Motor Brigade/Battery. 

L. of C 


. . Lines of Communication. 

M/G 


. . Machine Gun. 

M.T 


. . Mechanical Transport. 

R.A.F 


. . Royal Air Force. 

R.F.C 


. . Royal Flying Corps. 

S. & M. 


. . Sappers and Miners. 

S.N.O 


. . Senior Naval Officer. 

S. of S 


. . Secretary of State. 

U.S. for F.A. . . 


. . Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

w.o 


. . War Office. 

W/T 


.. Wireless Telegraphy. 


Note . — For divisions, brigades, regiments, battalions, etc., see under 
"ArtiUery;" “Cavalry;" " Infentiy." 


INDEX. 

A 

Abadeh. 

Brit, besieged detachment relieved, 208. 

Abu Alik. 

Brit, occupy, 149. 

Abu Gharaib. 

Brit, occupy, 149. 

Administration, Civil. 

Development of, 26-7. 

Admiralty. 

Orders to secure control of Caspian, 250, 329. 

Afghanistan. 

Situation in, (May 1917), 6, (June 1918), 185 ; effect in, of Russian 
collapse, 99, 102 ; attitude of Amir of, 139, 185 ; activities of enemy 
agents in, 185. 

Africa, East. 

And reinforcements for Mesopotamia, 6, 18, 46 ; wastage of Indian 
units in, 18w. 

Agamemnon, H.M.S. (battleship). 

Armistice terms with Turkey signed on board, 324. 
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Aga Petross. 

Jelu leader, 206. 

Ahmed Bey. 

Surrenders at Ramadi, 59. 

Ain Dibs. 

In Turkish position, 264 ; Turldsh force at, 265 ; Brit, reach, 297. 

Ain Nukhaila pass, 

Brit, occupy, (18 Oct. 1918), 266. 

Aircraft, British. 

Shortage of, 5 ; reinforcements, 17, 48, 99 ; effect of heat on, 23 ; loss 
of, 48, 84w ; in Persia, 120^^, 195 ; destroyed by order, 246. See also 
" Raids, Air, British “ Reconnaissances, British “ Royal Air 
Force ” ; Royal Flying Corps." 

, German, 

In Turco-German force, 8 ; 28w. 

, Russian. 

In Baku, 239. 

, Turkish. 

Activities of, Qune 1917), 28, (Dec.), 99, (Jan. 1918), 108 ; action of 
Daur, 77w ; strength of, 108w, (June), 176 ; withdraw from Euphrates 
front, 122 ; captured in Kirkuk, 165 ; reinforced, 175 ; disappear 
after 20 Oct., 288. 

^ ^ Flying Detachments. 

No. 2.— With 14th Div., 258. 

No. 13.— Kirkuk line, 258. 

Ajaimi, Shaikh of Muntafik. 

Attitude of, 73. 

Aleppo. 

Turkish G.H.Q. at, 13, 14 ; conference at, 13 ; enemy concentrating at, 
40, 41, 265 ; Turkish Euphrates detachment withdraw towards, 328. 

Alexandropol. 

Turks occupy, (18 May, 1918), 171. 

Alexeieff, General. 

Brit, assistance to, 105 ; activities of, 212, 218n. 

Ali Ihsan Pasha. 

Commands Turkish Sixth Army, 207, 213, 265 ; and armistice, 321 ; 
and occupation of Mosul, 325-7 ; resigns command, 328w. 

Allenby, Gen. Sir E. H. H., G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

Assumes command in Palestine, 19 ; captures Beersheba, 74, 78w ; 
conference in E^pt, 113; correspondence with C.I.G.S., (14 March 
1918), 138-9 ; victory of, in Palestine, 252 ; and advance to Aleppo, 
259 ; and armistice terms, 328. See also " Palestine." 

Altun Kdpri. 

Brit, demonstrate towards, 165-6 ; Turks hold bridgehead at, 291 ; 
Brit, occupy, (30 Oct. 1918), 321. 

Amanus range. 

Railway tunnel through the, completed, 41. 

Ammunition, British. 

Adequacy of, 46 ; assistance to Jelus, 191, 195, 201 ; expenditure of, 318. 

, Turkish. 

Shortage of, 1 ; destroyed by explosion, 41 ; captured, 59, 136, 158, 165, 
319. 

Ana. 

Brit, reach, 135, withdraw from, 136 ; Turks re-occupy, 145 ; Brit, 
occupy, 328. 

Anaiza, Shaikhs of the. (Group of Arab Tribes). See under Arabs." 
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Andrew, Brig.-Gen. A. W„ C.M.G. 

Action of Khan Baghdadi, 124-36. 

Arabia. 

Strength of Turks in, 62 ; Turkish force in, to form Fourth Army, 64. 

Arabs. 

Anaiza, 20, 21, 

Dulaim, 20. 

Arabs and Kurds. 

Activities of, 7, 11, 15, 20, 21, 25, 60n, 112, 146, 309; exploitation of, 
suggested, 9, Gen. Maude’s views on, 10-11, 20 ; plans for co-operation 
of, 20, 21, 173-4, 178-9 ; German propaganda amongst, 73. 

Ardebil. 

Reported Turkish occupation of, 251. 

Argo (Caspian steamer). 

Commandeered, 205 ; evacuation of Baku, 246-7. 

Armenia. See " Trans-Caucasia.’* 

Armenian (Caspian steamer). 

Evacuation of Baku, 246-7. 

Armenians. 

In Baku, fighting value of, 217, 217w, 219, 239, disposition of, 240, 241, 
retreat from Wolf’s Gap. 242, 244 ; attitude of, 255. 

Armistice. 

Between Turkey and Russia, 97 ; Bulgaria asks for an, 254 ; Allied 
terms with Turkey, drafted, 262, Allies ready to discuss, 263, efifected, 
(31 Oct. 1918), 321, terms of, 322-4. See also “ Peace.” 

Armoured cars. See under ” Artillery, British, Light Armoured Motor 

Brigade/Batteries. ” 

Army Corps, German. 

” Asiatic Corps.” — Composition of, in Turco-German force, 8 ; 62 ; detailed 
for Palestine, 63. 

^ Indian. 

1st. — Strength and disposition of, (end May 1917), 11, (end Sept.), 45w, 
(15 Jan. 1918), 107, (June), 178 ; action of Daur, 74-8, Tikrit. 78-84 ; 
withdraws to Samarra, 84 ; 17th Div. replaces 7th in, 97 ; 18th Div. 
replaces 3rd in, 115, 139; demonstration by, on Tigris front, 122; 
role of, in advance on Kirkuk, 163, 166 ; advance up Tigris, 261-321, 

Illrd. — Strength and disposition of, (end May 1917), 11, (end Sept.), 45w, 
(Oct.), 67, (2 Dec.), 89, 90, (15 Jan. 1918), 107, (March), 120, (June), 
178 ; detachment of, occupy Balad Ruz, 15, 67 ; second action of 
the Jabal Hamrin, 67-70, third, 89-96, casualties, 93 ; demonstration 
by, on the Jabal Hamrin, 122 ; provides flanking column for advance 
up Tigris, 261 ; composition of, 266w. 

, Turkish. 

1st (Caucasus). — In Ninth Army, 195w; disposition of, (29 Aug. 1918), 

220 . 

Illrd. — In Turco-German force, 8. 

IVth. — ^Details to join Sixth Army, 259. 

IVth (Caucasus). — In Ninth Army, 195w; reported intentions of, 220; 
disposition of, (29 Aug. 1918), 220. 

Vlth. — Disposition of, 62. 

Vllth. — Disposition of, 62. 

Xlllth. — Strength and disposition of, (May 1917), 1, (Oct.), 67, 71, 
(Jan. 1918), 108, (April), 145, (2 May), 163 ; supplies of, affected by 
loss of Mandali, 61-2 ; H.Q. at Kifri, 89 ; apparently disbanded, 213. 

XVth. — In Turco-German force, 8. 

XVIIIth. — Strength and disposition of, (May 1917), 1, (Nov.), 84, 
(Jan. 1918), 108, (April), 145, (2 May), 163 ; diversion down Tigris 
by, 71-2 ; apparently disbanded, 213, 
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Artillery, British. 

Gen. Maude asks for more, 7 ; reorganisation and total strength of, 48 ; 
heavy, reorganised, 101, 140 ; reorganised, 175. See also “ Guns[ 
British.'" 

, , Anti-aircraft, Sections. 

Formed by guns of river craft, 140. 

" M " — Operations in Kurdistan, 146-58, 162-6. 

No. 80. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70. 

No. 92. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70 ; operations in 
Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6, 

No. 118. — ^Arrives, 47; action of Khan Baghdadi, 123-36. 

No. 208. — Baghdad, 47. 

, , Brigades, Field. 

4th. — ^Affair of 22/24 Oct. 1917, 71-2 ; action of Daur, 75-8, Tikrit, 
80-4. 

8th. — In 15th Div., Ain. 

13th. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70, third, 94-6 ; operations 
in Kurdistan, 147-58, 1&-6 ; in Persia, 220 m, 251, 252w. 

55th. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70 ; operations in Kurdistan, 
147-58, 162-6. 

56th. — Action of Daur, 75-8. 

66th. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70. 

215th. — ^Attack on Ramadi, 22-6, action of, 50-9 ; Khan Baghdadi, 123-36. 

220th. — Allocated to 17th Div., 48 m ; advance up Tigris, 268-321, 
*txcs 

221st. — ^Allocated to 17th Div., 48 m ; advance up Tigris, 268^321. 

222nd. — In 15th Div., 47 m ; action of Ramadi, 50-9, Khan Baghdadi, 
123-36. 

336th. — ^Amara, 101 m ; advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

337th. — ^Amara, 101 m; advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

^ ^ ^ Garrison (Heavy). 

38th. — In Illrd A.C., 175, composition, 175 m. 

74th. — In 15th Div., 175 ; composition, 175 m ; advance up Tigris, 
268-321. 

101st. — In 1st A.C., 175 ; composition, 175 m ; advance up Tigris, 
268-321. 

^ ^ ^ Light Armoured Motor. 

Action of Khan Baghdadi, 123-36 ; advance up Tigris, 269-321 ; in 
rear of Turkish Sharqat position, 289 ; affair of 27 Oct., 1918, 296 ; 
in force to occupy Mosul, 320 m. 

^ ^ Batteries, Field. 

2nd. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70 ; in Persia, 220, 221, 
252 m. 

8th. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70; Khaniqin, 152 m; 
in Persia, 178 m, 191, 201, 251m ; defence of Baku, 224-6, 226 m, 227, 
232m, 241, 245. 

44th. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70 ; operations in Kur- 
distan, 147-58, 162-6 ; in Persia, 219, 251m ; Trans-Caspia, 231, 253, 
affair of Kaalsha, 250. 

B/55. — Operations in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6. 

C/56th. — ^Action of Daur, 75-8. 

60th. — Operations in Kurchstan, 147-58, 162-6. 

61st. — Operations in Kurdistan, 146-58, 162-6; with Gen. Lewin’s 
column, 266 m. 

66th. — ^Attack on Ramadi, 22-6. 

A/66th. — With Gen. Lewin's column, 266 m. 

B/66th. — Operations in Kurdistan, 146-58, 162-6. 

A/69th (How.). — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70. 

C/69th. — Operations in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6; in Persia, 219, 252 m. 

72nd. — In 8th Bde., 47 m ; action of Ramadi, 50-9. 
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Artillery, British, Batteries, Field — cont. 

77th. — In 222nd Bde., 47w ; action of Ramadi, 50-9. 

A/336th. — Battle of Sharqat, 308-21. 

B/336th. — Battle of Sharqat, 308-21. 

C/336th. — Battle of Sharqat, 308-21 ; in force to occupy Mosul, 320w. 

D/336th. — Advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

A/337th. — ^Advance up Tigris, 227-321 ; in force to occupy Mosul, 320^. 

B/337th.— Battle of Sharqat, 315-21. 

C/337th. — Advance up Tigris, 272-321. 

341st. — In 337th Bde., lOln; advance up Tigris, 277-321. 

372nd.— In 8th Bde., 47w. 

373rd.— In 8th Bde., 47w. 

374th.— In 8th Bde., 47w. 

375th.— In 222nd Bde., 47n, 

403rd (How.). — ^Advance up Tigris, 278-321, casualties, 285n, 

404th (How.). — ^Advance up Tigris, 278-321. 

524th (How.). — Attack on Ramadi, 22-6, action of, 50-9. 

527th (How.). — Amara, 11. 

1064th. — In 220th Bde., 48w ; advance up Tigris, 282-321. 

1066th. — In 220th Bde., 4Bn; advance up Tigris, 282-321. 

1067th.— In 221st Bde., 48^^. 

1068th. — In 221st Bde., 48n, 

1070th. — In 222nd Bde., 41 n ; action of Ramadi, 50-9. 

1072nd. — In 222nd Bde., 41n ; action of Ramadi, 50-9, Khan Baghdadi> 
124-36. 

1086th. — Action of Ramadi, 50-9. 

1088th. — Action of Ramadi, 50-9, Khan Baghdadi, 128-36, casualties, 
128w. 

^ Garrison (Heavy). 

2/86th. — ^Action of Daur, 75-8 ; in 101st Bde., 175« ; advance up Tigris, 
268-321 ; in force to occupy Mosul, 320n. 

2/104th. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70 ; operations in 
Kurdistan, 147-58, in 38th Bde., 175w. 

157th. — Action of Daur, 75-8 ; in 101st Bde., 175w ; advance up Tigris, 
268-321. 

159th. — In 101st Bde., 175w ; advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

177th.— In 74th Bde., 175w. 

246th (Siege), — Basra, 11 ; action of Ramadi, 50-9 ; in 101st Bde., 175w ; 
advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

257th (Siege). — Basra ,11; action of Daur, 75-8; in 74th Bde., 175w; 
advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

269th (Siege). — Basra, 11 ; second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70; 
in 38th Bde., 17 5n. 

384th (Siege). — Operations in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6 ; in 38th Bde., 
175w. 

395th (Siege). — ^Action of Khan Baghdadi, 123-36 ; in 74th Bde., I75n ; 

advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

^ Horse. 

S.” — ^Mandali, 61 ; second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70 ; Qasr-i- 
Shirin, 104. 

“ V.*' — ^Action of Ramadi, 50-9 ; Daur, 76-8 ; third action of the Jabal 
Hamrin, 90-6 ; operations in Kurdistan, 147—58, 162-6 ; advance 
up Tigris, 273-321. 

« W.'— Arrive, 100 ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 127-36 ; advance up 
Tigris, 275-321. 

, Light Armoured Motor. 

No. 6. — ^Arrives, 47 ; second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70; action 
of Daur, 75-8 ; in Persia, 104;^, 144, 176n, 183, 251, 2S2n, 

No. 8.— Action of Khan Baghdadi, 123-36; operations in Kurdistan, 
146-58, 162-6; advance up Tigris, 268-321. 
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Artillery, British, Batteries, Light Armoured Motor — coni. 

No. 13. — Action of Ramadi, 50-9 ; raid on Hit, 59-60 ; action of Daur, 
75-8, Khan Baghdadi, 123-36 ; operations in Kurdistan, 146-58,’ 
162-6 ; with Gen. Lewin's column, 266?^. 

No. 14. — Attack on Ramadi, 22-6 ; Mandali, 61 ; second action of the 
Jabal Hamrin, 68-70 ; action of Daur, 75-8 ; Khan Baghdadi, 123-36 ; 
operations in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6 ; advance up Tigris, 268-32l! 
No. 15. — Arrives, 47 ; action of Daur, 75-8 ; operations in Kurdistan 
147-58, 162-6. 

, Indian, Brigade, Mountain. 

2nd. — Advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

^ Batteries, Mountain. 

21st.— In Persia, 178, 178m, 202, 219, 221m, 222, 251, 252». 

25th. — Advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

26th. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70 ; in Persia, 104m, 120m, 
178m, 251 ; operations in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6, casualties, 158m, 
action against Sinjabis, 158-9. 

31st. — Arrives, 175 ; section with Bakhtiari chief, 186, 18Sm. 

34th. — Advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

, Turkish. 

Accurate fire of, 23. 

Astrakhan, 

Germans advance towards, 172 ; reported occupation of, 218m. 

Auja. 

Turkish force at, 74 ; strong position near, 77 ; Brit, occupy, (3 Nov. 1917), 
78. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Condition of, (Dec. 1917), 97 ; asks U.S.A. to arrange Peace Conference, 
252-3. 

Austrians. 

With Turks, 38, 40 ; with Jangalis, 200. 

Azerbaijan. 

Enemy intentions against, 41, 144, 159, 181 ; situation in, (Oct. 1918), 
330. 

Aziziya bridge, 

Brit, shell, 24, capture, 58. 

Aziziya canal. 

Description of, 53. 

Aziziya ridge. 

Brit, capture, 56. 


B 

Baghdad. 

Enemy plans for recovery of, 7-9, 12-14, 62, 207, realise impossibility of 
recapturing, 65 ; strength of Brit, garrison at, (end Sept. 1917), 
45m, 47 ; Turkish air raids over, (25 Jan. 1918), 108 : conference at, 
(5 Oct.), 261. 

Baghdad (Turkish steamer). 

Retires above Adhaim, 140. 

Baiburt. 

Turks occupy, 112. 

Bakhtiaris. 

Relations with, 186, 208. 
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Baku. 

Tartars driven from, 171 ; situation at, (May 1918), 172, (Aug.), 210-11, 
215-16, 217, 222, (1 Sept.), 231-2, (9th), 237-8. (13th), 240 ; question 
of advance to, 177, 179, 182, 196-7, 198-9 ; forces in, 181, 199, 205, 
215. 232 ; Turks denied access to, 177, 184, 184w ; Bolsheviks' anti- 
Bnt. attitude re., 182, 190, 196; importance of, 190, 233; Turks 
advance on, 191, 195, 202, 203, strength of, 199, 230, 239-40 ; authorities 

' at, seek Brit, assistance, 198, 202 ; conditions in, 199, 215-16, 222 ; 
coup d'etat of 26 July, 202 ; Centro-Caspian Govt., 202, 205, 206 ; 
Brit, reach, (4 Aug.), 204. force in, 210, 212, 228w, 232, 232w, 238 ; 
defence of, (4 Aug.-14 Sept.), 204-6. 209-10, 210-13, 215-33, 236-47 ; 
German occupation of, preferred, 206 m, 237 ; Brit, policy re., 212 ; 
supplies in, 215, 216 ; description of, 216 ; Turkish attack, (6 Sept.), 
224-8, (14th), 240-5 ; ineptitude of local authorities, 229-30 ; 

reinforced by Gen. Bicharakoff, 238, disposition of force under, 240, 
241, 244 ; Brit, withdrawal from, 246-7 ; W/T at, put out of action, 
248 ; W.O. order occupation of, 329, preliminaries to, 330 ; 
reoccupation of (17 Nov.), 330. See also " Armenians " ; 
" Bolsheviks " ; " Caspian, The." 

Balad Ruz. 

Brit, occupy, 15, 61, 67 ; supply depot at, 39. 

Balakhani (Baku). 

Oilfields at, 216. 

Balalij. 

Brit, reach, 297. 

Balkans, The. 

Allied advance in, 252, 254. 

Band-i-Adhaim. 

Affair near, (8/12 May 1917), 2-3. 

Baquba. 

Jelu refugee camp formed at, 206. 

Baratoff, General N. N, 

Succeeds Gen. PavlofE, 17; orders to, 36; state of troops under, 109; 
and " Dunsterforce," 117. 

Barrow, Gen. Sir E. G., G.C.B., G.C.S.I. (Mil. Sec. I.O.). 

And Report of Mesopotamia Commission, 31. 

Basra. 

Capacity of port at, 26, development of, 46, 174, 257. 

Battine, Lt.-Col. R. St. C., D.S.O. {21st Cavalry). 

At Krasnovodsk, 205, 211. 

Batum. 

Russians evacuating, 138 ; Turks occupy, (15 April 1918), 144 ; Germans 
reported landing at, 199. 

Brit, capture, (31 Oct. 1917), 74, 78m. 

Beg Surab, Col. 

Defence of Baku, 241. 

Bibi Eibat, (Baku). 

Oilfields at, 216. 

Bicharakofi, Lt.-Col. 

Russian detachment under, to join Brit., 85 ; third action of the Jabal 
Hamrin, 90-6 ; condition of force under, 94, 94m, 109 ; illness of, 95m ; 
remains with Brit., 98 ; leaves for Kermanshah, 99, 103—4 ; unavailing 
efforts of, 107 ; arrives Baghdad, (11 Feb. 1918), 109; and " Dunster- 
force," H7m, 179, 182 ; to command Baku— Gilan front, 172 ; meets 
Gen. Dunsterville, 172 ; visits Baku, 183 ; appointed to command 
Red Army in Caucasus, 183 ; leaves Enzeli for Kura river, 190, 
retires from, 195-6 ; given supreme command in Baku, 202 ; moves 
from Baku, 203 ; engaged with Daghestanis, 212 ; at Derbend, 217m ; 
captures Petrovsk, 232, at, 330 ; troops under, arrive Baku, 238 ; 
controls Caspian fleet, 250 ; and occupation of Baku, 330. 
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Binagadi (Baku). 

Oilfields at 216. 

Bitlis. 

Russians evacuate, 7. 

Bitumen. 

Wells opened in the Euphrates valley, 257. 

Black Sea. 

Germans seize part of Russian fleet in, 145 ; enemy in command of, 180. 

Black Town (Baku). 

Main oil refineries at, 216. 

Blockade, British. 

Reduces Turks* local supplies, 46. 

Bokhara. 

Situation in, (June 1918), 185. 

Bollington, Capt. J., M.C. (N. Staffordshire). 

Defence of Baku, -240, 242, 243. 

Bolsheviks. 

Propaganda in Persia, 99 ; Enzeli under control of. 111 ; and " Dunster- 
force,*’ 117; activities of, 118, 185; attitude of, in Caucasus, 142, 
172, 255 ; seek Brit, assistance, 145 ; and Baku, 182, 184, 202, 213, 
prefer German occupation, 206%, 237 ; anti-Brit, attitude of, 182, 190 ; 
in open alliance with Germany, 194-5 ; situation of, in Turkestan, 204 ; 
leaders arrested at Enzeli, 205, 205w ; defeat Trans-Caspian forces, 
210; actions at Kaakha, 250, Dushak, 331. See also "'Baku**; 

Caspian, The ** ; “ Petroff M.'* 

Bourne, Lt.-Col. W. FitzG. (6th Jats). 

Action of Ramadi, 52-9. 

Brest-Litovsk. 

Peace negotiations opened at, 97, concluded, 112, indefinite provisions of, 
117-18. 

Bridges, Lt.-Col. E. J., M.C. (14th Hussars). 

Column under, moves into Persia, 104, 117. 

Bridges, British. 

On the Tigris, at Sadiya, 11, 39w, Samarra, 39w, Baghdad, 39w, Kurmat 
Ali, 49, at Fat-ha, 288 ; Diyala, at Baquba, 39n, near Qizil Ribat, 
93, 94n ; Euphrates, at Falluja, 39n, 51, Madhij, 52 ; 100 ; Aziziya 
Canal, 53 ; in the Jabal Hamrin action area, 70 93, 94« ; in Kur- 
distan, 148n ; across the Little Zab, 287. 

, Turkish. 

Across the Narin, destroyed, 94n ; at Wadi Haqlan, ISSn ; in Kurdistan, 
163n ; across the Tigris, 264, 265, at Humr, 280, 283 ; over the Great 
Zab, 321. 

Bridging Trains, British. 

Action of Ramadi, 50-9 ; advance up the Tigris, 258-321. 

, No. 1. 

Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70, third, 91-6 ; action of Khan 
Baghdadi, 128-36. 

, No. 2. 

Action of Khan Baghdadi, 123-36. 

Brodrick, Lt.-Col. The Hon. A. G. {5th Queens). 

Action of Khan Baghdadi, 133-6. 

Brooking, Major-Gen. Sir H. T., K.C.B. 

Commands 15th Div., 47n ; action of Ramadi, 49-59 ; to operate against 
Hit, 116, occupies Hit and Sahiliya, 121 ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 
121—36. , 

Bxusiloff, General. 

Appointed C.-in-C., Russian armies, 14, succeeded by Gen. Komiloff, 36 ; 
failure of offensive of, in Europe, 32. 

Bulgaria. 

Condition of, (Dec, 1917), 97. 
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Bulgarians. 

With Turks, 38. 

Burhanieh (Turkish steamer). 

Retires above Adhaim, 140. 
Bushell, Capt. E. J. N. (Warwicks). 
Defence of Baku, 241, 244. 


G. 

Caddisfly (river gunboat). 

Charts Tigris between Tikrit and Samarra, 140, 140m. 

Camps, Turkish. 

At Daur, 76 ; air raids on, 84. 

Capper, Col. A. S., D.S.O. (39th Horse). 

In Persia, 119, 

Caspian, The. 

Under Bolshevik control, 118; control of fleet in, 120, 172m, 173, 182, 
183, 212 ; scheme for securing command of, 167-70, 222, 230 ; question 
of control of, 190, 194, 199, 202, 209, 212, 249, 329 ; situation east 
of, 185 ; number of steamers available on, 196, 250, 329 ; Centro- 
Caspian Govt, formed, 202 ; attitude of fleet in, 204m, 248, 249 ; 
steamers at Brit, disposal, 232, 248; orders to secure control of, 
250 ; fleet under Bicharakofl’s control, 250 ; German endeavour to 
purchase fleet, 255. See also **Argo'‘; Armenian*' \ Kursk" \ 
“ President Kruger " 

Cassels, Brig.-Gen. R. A., C.B., D.S.O. 

Action of Khan Baghdadi, 122-36; advance up Tigris, 269-321 ; moves 
towards Mosul, 320, ordered to occupy, 324-5, reaches, 326. 

Casualties, British and Indian. 

Attack on Ramadi, 24, 25 ; caused by heat, 25 ; 25 Sept., 5 Oct., 1917, 
48 ; action of Ramadi, 53, 54, 55, 58, 59, 60m ; second action of the 
Jabal Hamrin, 70 ; third, 92, 93, 95, 96 ; action of Daur, 77-8 ; 3 Nov., 
78 ; action of Tikrit, 82, 83, 84 ; 84m ; caused by air raids, 108 ; action 
of Khan Baghdadi, 125m, 128m, 130, 136 ; operations in Kurdistan, 
151, 157, 158, 158m, 166; afiair of Resht, 200; defence of Baku, 
218, 223, 223m, 224, 226, 227-8, 229, 245, 246, 246m ; advance up the 
Tigris, 276, 277, 281, 284, 284m, 285, 285m, 286, 288m, 296, 302, 304 ; 
Sharqat, 307, 314, 318, 318m ; 18/30 Oct. 1918, 319 ; 30 Oct., 321 ; 
Dushak, 331 ; total, 331. 

, Russian. 

Third action of the Jabal Hamrin, 96 ; Dushak (Bolshevik), 331. 

, Turkish. 

Raid on Ramadi, 26, action of, 57, 59 ; Daur, 78 ; Tikrit, 83, 84 ; third 
action of the Jabal Hamrin, 95, 96 ; Khan Baghdadi, 136 ; operations 
in Kurdistan, 151, 158, 165 ; attack on Baku, 224, 246, 246m ; total, 
331. 

Caucasus. 

Effect in, of Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty, 112 ; attitude of Bolsheviks 
in, 142 ; situation in, (May 1918), 171, 172-3, (29 Aug.), 220 ; question 
of Dunsterforce ” going to, 173 ; Germans in, 195, 247-8, 254, 255 ; 
Turkish plans in, 207 ; factor in peace negotiations, 208 ; Brit, policy 
in, 233-8 ; Turkish troops withdraw from, 261, 26iM. See cdso 
" Russian Caucasus Army ” ; Turkey, Army, (Caucasus)." 

Cavalry, British. 

Charges of the 13th Hussars, 150-1, 313-14 ; fight dismounted, 155, 
302, 313, 314 ; charge of the 14th Lancers, 319. 
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Cavalry, British, Regiments. — 

1st Hertfordshire Yeomanry. — ** D " Squadron. In 15th Div., 47n 
action of Khan Baghdadi, 123-36 ; in Persia, 251. 

7th Queen's Own Hussars. — Arrive, 100 ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 
131-6; advance up Tigris, 275-321, casualties, 276, 302, 304^2*; 
counter-attack by, 301-2. 

13th Hussars. — Action of Tikrit, 83-4, casualties, 83 ; operations in Kur- 
distan, 146-58, 162-6; charges of the, 150-1, 313-14; battle of 
Sharqat, 310-21, fight dismounted, 314, casualties, 314. 

14th (King's) Hussars. — Action of Ramadi, 56-0 ; in Persia, 104, 144 
172w, 'l78w, 183, 191, 201, 202, 219, 251, 252w, 256 ; operations in 
Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6 ; action against Sinjabis, 158-9 ; check 
Turks pursuing Jelus, 206. 

, Indian, Division. 

Strength and disposition of, (end Sept. 1917), 45w, (15 Jan. 1918), 107; 
affair of 22/23 Oct. 1917, 71-2 ; action of Daur, 74-8, casualties, 77, 
3 Nov., 78 ; action of Tikrit, 80-4, casualties, 83, 84?i ; Sadiya, 84 ; 
third action of the Jabal Hamrin, 89-96 ; divisional organisation 
ceases, 174. 

^ ^ Brigades, 

6th. — Action of Ramadi, 50-9, Daur, 76-8, Tikrit, 81-4 ; in Persia, 117 ; 
operations in Kurdistan, 146-58, 162-6 ; composition, 256 ; disposition, 
(Oct. 1918), 261n. 

7th (Meerut). 61 ; second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70, 
third, 90-6 ; action of Daur, 76, Tikrit, 81-4 ; operations in Kurdistan, 
147-58; advance up Tigris, 261-321 ; disposition, (Oct. 1918), 261«; 
in force to occupy Mosul, Z20n. 

11th. — ^To be formed, 43, 86, nearly complete, 100 ; Baghdad, 107 ; 
action of Khan Baghdadi, 122-36 ; advance up Tigris, 261-321 ; 
disposition, (Oct. 1918), 261« ; in rear of Turkish Sharqat position, 
289, 290 ; operations of, (27 Oct.), near Huwaish, 296 ; casualties, 
(28th), 304 ; in force to occupy Mosul, 320m. 

, , Regiments. 

Queen Victoria's Own Corps of Guides (Frontier Force) (Lumsden's) Cavalry. 
— Action of Khan Baghdadi, 129-36; advance up Tigris, 290-321,. 
casualties, 304w. 

10th Duke of Cambridge's Own Lancers (Hodson's Horse). — Attack on 
Ramadi, 22-6 ; in 17th Div., 48m ; action of Ramadi, 50-9, Khan 
Baghdadi, 123-36, 

11th King Edward's Own Lancers (Probyn's Horse), — Arrive, 100; in 
6th Cav. Bde., 256. 

12th Cavalry. — In Illrd Corps, 48; second action of the Jabal Hamrin,. 
68-70, third, 92-6 ; Qasr-i-Shirin, 104m ; operations in Kurdistan, 
147-58, 162-6 ; with Gen. Lewin's column, 266m. 

13th Duke of Connaught's Lancers (Watson's Horse). — Second action of 
the Jabal Hamrin, 69-70, action of Daur, 76-8, Tikrit, 83-4 ; advance 
up Tigris, 271-321. 

14th Murray's Jat Lancers. — ^Operations in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6 ; 
advance up Tigris, 271-321 ; charge of the, 319. 

21st Prince Albert Victor' ^s Own Cavalry (Frontier Force) (Daly's Horse ). — 
Action of Ramadi, o6-9 ; operations in Kurdistan, 146-58, 162-6, 
casualties, 158m ; in 6th Cav. Bde., 256. 

22nd Sam Browne's Cavalry (Frontier Force). — Action of Ramadi, 56^9 ; 
operations in Kurdistan, 146-58, 162-6, fight dismounted, 155, casualties, 
158m ; on Euphrates front, 256. 
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Cavalry, Indian, Regiments — cont. 

23rd Cavalry (Frontier Force). — ^Action of Khan Baghdadi, 131-6 ; 
advance up Tigris, 277-321, attack by, (27 Oct. 1918), near Huwaish, 
296, casualties, 296. 

28th Light Cavalry. — ^Trans-Caspia, 250 ; action of Dushak, 331. 

32nd Lancers. — ^Attack on Ramadi, 22-6 ; in 1st Corps, 48 ; affair of 
24 Oct. 1917, 72 ; action of Daur, 75-8 ; advance up Tigris, 268-321 ; 
one sq., in force to to occupy Mosul, 320w ; casualties, 30 Oct, 1918, 
321. 

Patiala Lancers. — In 6th Cav. Bde., 256. 

, Turkish (Iraq Cavalry Brigade). 

Reported movements of, 108, 108w ; strength and disposition, (June 
1918), 176. 

^ ^ Regiments. 

1st Composite. — On Euphrates, 258. 

31st.-^On L. of C., 258. 

Cayley, Major-Gen. Sir W. de S., K.C.B., C.M.G. 

Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70, third, 91-6 ; operations in 
Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6. 

Cemetery Hill (Hadraniya). 

Brit, occupy, 313. 

Central Asia. 

Fears of a Jahad in, 250. 

Centro-Caspian Government. 

Formed, 202 ; attitude of, 205, 206. 

Chamberlain, The Rt, Hon. J. Austen, P.C., M.P. (S. of S. for India, May 
1915-July 1917). • 

Correspondence with Viceroy, (29 June 1917), 18 ; resignation of, 30. 

Champain, Brig.-Gen. H. B., C.M.G. 

Commands troops in N. Persia, 222n. 

Chelmsford, Lord, (Viceroy of India, April I9l6 — ). 

Correspondence with S. of S. for India, (29 June 1917), 18, (25 June 1918), 
185-6. 

Chief of the Imperial General Staff. See ” Robertson, Gen.*' ; “ Wilson, Gen.’" 

Chinese. 

Number with I.E.F. D 329. 

Clutterbuck, Lt.-Col. C. H, (125th Rifles). 

Liaison officer with Gen. Bicharakoff, 172, 202, 203 ; reports, of, on- 
situation at Baku, 236-7, 238. 

Coal. 

Mines in Kurdistan, 152 ; oil substituted for, 174 ; from Kifri mines, 257* 

Cobbe; Lt.-Gen. Sir A. S., V.C , K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Operations against Ramadi, 21 ; affair of 22/23 Oct. 1917, 71-2 ; action 
of Daur, 74-8, Tikrit, 78-84 ; acting G.O. Comdg., I.E.F. D 210^^ ; 
correspondence with C.I.G.S., (12 Aug. 1918), 210, (14th), 212, (22nd), 
219, (28th, 31st), 230, with Gen. Dunsterville, (20 Aug.), 218-19 r 
attends conference at Baghdad, 261 ; advance up Tigris, 261-321, 
plans and preparations, 266, disposition of force, (25 Oct.), 282 ; 
arrives Mosul, Z2B. See also ” Operation Orders ” ; " Plans of Opera- 
tion.” 

Commander-in-Chief, East Indies Squadron. See " Gaunt, Rear-Ad.” 

Commissions. 

Vincent-Bingley, 29, 29n. See also ” Mesopotamia Commission.” 

Committee of Union and Progress. 

Pan-Turkish ambitions of, 208 ; waning influence of, 262. 
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Communications, British, 

Satisfactory working of, 46 ; development of, summer and autumn, 1917, 
141. See also “ Railways." 

, field. 

Attack on Ramadi, 23, 24 ; telephonic, action of Tikrit, 81, 82 ; rain 
impedes, 164 ; telegraphic, with Dunsterforce. breakdown, 189 • 
difficulties of, 274, 274n, 285n, 298, 309, 315 ; breakdown of frequent* 
295. 

, Turkish. 

Difficulties of, 12-13, 46 ; Ramadi-Hit, 53-4 ; down the Euphrates 
136-7. 

, , field. 

Cut, action of Ramadi, 53-4, 60, Khan Baghdadi, 129, operations in 
Kurdistan, 149 ; advance up the Tigris, 289, 290. 

Conferences. 

At Constantinople, 5 ; Aleppo, 13. 14 ; Allied, at Paris, 15, 19, 262 ; 
between Gen. von Falkenhayn, Enver and Djemal Pashas, 63 ; Gen. 
von Falkenhayn and Halil Pasha, 70-1 ; Gen. Smuts in Egypt, 113, 
1I3«; Generals Marshall and Brooking, 121 ; Gen. Brooking prior 
to action of Khan Baghdadi, 123 ; at Baku, 228, 229 ; at Baghdad, 
(5 Oct. 1918), 261. 

Coningham, Col. F. E., C.M.G., D.S.O. (10th Gurkhas). 

C Advance up the Tigris, 278-321. 

Constantinople. 

Conference at, 5 ; Turkish 10th (Caucasus) Div., ordered to, 252. 

Cotton. 

Possible purchase of, in Trans-Caspia, 188, 188n. 

Counter-attacks, Brit. 

By Gen. Cassels, 301-2. 

Turkish. 

Action of Tikrit, 82. 

Cox, Lt.-Col. Sir P. Z., K.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. (Chief Political Officer). 

And Arab policy, 9-10, 11, 20 ; to assume title of Chief Commissioner, 
27 ; control of Middle Euphrates area, 89 ; arrives Tehran, (15 Sept. 
1918), as Brit. Minister, 253-4, 254w ; interview with Persian Premier, 
255 ; value to, of troops in Persia, 330. 

Craig, Lieut. J. L, (N. Staffordshire), 

Defence of Baku, 224. 

Crawford, Capt. (temp. Col.), J. D., D.S.O., M.C. {89th Punjabis). 

Action of Ramadi, 59 ; commands armoured cars with " Dunsterforce," 
179^* ; at Baku, 216. 

Crimea. 

German advance towards, 145. 

Crocker, Lt.-Col. H. E., C.M.G., D.S.O. (8th Cheshire). 

Operations in Kurdistan, 148-58, 162-6. 

Crossing, Capt. W. L. (M.G.C.). 

With " Dunsterforce," 203n. 


D. 

Daghestan. See " Trans-Caucasia." 

Damascus. 

Brit, capture, (1 Oct. 1918), 261. 

Darb-al-Khail pass. 

Brit occupy, (18 Oct., 1918), 266. 

Daur. 

Turkish force at, 74 ; action of, (2 Nov. 1917), 74-8, 
Dayrell, Major W, S. D.S.O, (72nd Punjabis). 

Defence of Baku, 241, 242. 
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Deane, Lt.-Col. D., D.S.O. (12t]i Cavalry). 

Operations in Kurdistan, 156-8, 164-6 ; advance up the Tigris, 291-321. 

Belli Abbas. 

Affair near, (8/12 May 1917), 2-3 ; Turkish force at, 67. 

Demonstrations. 

By 1st and Illrd Corps, (March 1918), 122. 

Desertions, Russians, 7. 

Turkish. 

Ramadi, 26 ; 66. 86, 146 ; Khan Baghdadi, 122. 

Dhibban. 

Brit, occupy, (7/8 July 1917), 22 ; force at, 50 ; railhead at, 121. 

Diary. 

Of principal events, v-vii. 

Direction, loss of. 

By 13th Lancers, action of Daur, 76-7 ; 45th Sikhs, battle of Sharqat, 
317. 

Dirty Volcano. 

Baku position, 216, 217 ; attack on, (26 Aug. 1918), 223-4. 

Diyala, river. 

Attempted crossing, (8/12 May 1917), 2-3 ; Russians leave the, 7 ; Brit, 
cross, (3 Dec.), 92 ; Turks leave, 115. See also “ Bridges." 

Djemal Pasha. (Comdg. Fourth Army). 

Attends Conference at Aleppo, 13 ; reported movements of, 40 ; relations 
with Gen. von Falkenhayn, 63-4. 

Double Hill. 

Brit, occupy, 54, 56. See also "Middle Hill." 

Duff, Gen. Sir B., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., C.I.E. 

And Report of Mesopotamia Commission, 31. 

Dulaim Arabs. See under " Arabs." 

Dunsford, Brig.-Gen, F. P. S. 

Action of Ramadi, 52-9. 

" Dunsterforce." 

Inception of, 98-9 ; conditions along route of, 105-6 ; activities of, 
(March 1918), 116-17, (April), 143-4, (May). 173-4, (June), 178-9; 
strength of, 116w, 144, 178w ; operations of, part of general policy, 
166 ; support to, from I.E.F. " D ", 167-8 ; and proposal to go to 
Baku, 173 ; reinforced, 174 ; role of, 181-2 ; and Baku, 182-3 ; 
achievements of, 186 ; broken up, 249. See also " North Persia 
Force." 

Dunsterville, Major-Gen. L. C., C.B. 

Inception of force under, 98-9 ; arrives Baghdad, 104 ; appointment of 
and instructions to, 105 ; leaves Baghdad for Enzeli, (27 Jan. 1918), 
106, reaches Kermanshah, 107, Hamadan, 110, leaves, (15 Feb.), 110, 
reaches and leaves Enzeli, 111, returns to Hamadan (25th), 111, at 
Hamadan, 119, 120, visits Kazvin and Tehran, 172, Kazvin, 179; 
Enzeli, 205 ; meets Sir C. Marling at Kazvin, 110-11 ; correspondence 
with C.I.G.S., (26 Feb.), 112-13, (March), 116-17, (9 Sept.), 237-8; 
with Gen. Marshall, (1 June), 178, (14th), 183, (18th), 183-4, (28th). 
188, (3 July), 190-1, (1 Sept.), 231-2, (9th), 236, (17th), 249, with 
Gen. Cobbe, (20 Aug.), 218-19 ; concludes agreement with Bicharakoff, 
117; under Gen. Marshall while in Persia, 119, 185-6; instructions 
to, (1 April), 142, (27 May, 1 June), 173, (11 Aug.) to proceed to Baku, 
211, to evacuate Baku, 231 ; on success of 25 April, 158-9; visits 
Baghdad, 197 ; sends party to Baku, 203-4 ; moves towards Derbend, 
204 ; and Baku, 182-3, 205-6, 245« ; and troops for Krasnovodsk, 
211 ; arrives Baku, (17 Aug.), 216 ; attends Council of War in Baku, 
228, 229 ; responsible for- Krasnovodsk, 231 ; and evacuation of 
Balm, 246-7 ; recalled by Gen. Marshall, 249. 

Dushak (Trans-Caspia). 

Action of, (14 Oct. 1918), 331. 

(19465) 2E 
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Dust; sand. 

Attack on Ramadi, 24, 25 ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 130, 136 ; screen 
of, raised by gunfire, 130n ; advance up the Tigris, 289 ; battle of 
Sharqat, 317. 


E. 

East Persia Cordon. 

India to take over control of, 103 ; role of, 103». 

Egerton, Major-Gen. Sir R. G., K.C.B. 

Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70, third, 91-6 ; commands Illrd 
Corps, 86 ; operations in Kurdistan, 146-58, 162-6. See also 
“ Operation Orders.'* 

Egypt. 

Opinion in, on Arab co-operation, 20 ; 7th Div. transferred to, 97. 

Egyptian Expeditionary Force. 

Question of co-operation of, with I.E.F. D *', 32, 42. See also *' Pales- 
tine.*’ 

Elizabetopol. 

Tartar Govt, set up at, 112, 

Emergency Rations. 

Orders to eat, 165 ; consumed, 287. See also “ Rations.** 

Engineers, Corps of Royal, Companies, Field. 

7Jst. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70 ; operations in Kurdistan, 
147-58, 162-6 ; with Gen. Lewin’s column, 266». 

72nd. — In Persia, 221%, 251, 252%. 

— Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70 ; operations in Kurdistan, 
147-58, 162-6. 

— In 15th Div., 47% ; action of Ramadi, 50-9 ; advance up the 
Tigris, 268-321, 

— In 15th Div., 47% ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 123-36 ; advance 
up the Tigris, 268-321. 

d^Jlst . — In 15th Div., 47% ; action of Ramadi, 50-9 ; raid on Hit, 59-60 ; 
action of Khan Baghdadi, 123-36. 

^ ^ Troop, Field. 

7th (Cav. Bde.). — Operations in Kurdistan, 146-58. 

Enver Pasha (Turkish Minister for War). 

And recovery of Baghdad, 9, 13, 207 ; moves Turkish G.H.Q. to Aleppo 
and holds conference, (24 June 1917), 13 ; relations with Gen. von 
Falkenhayn, 63 ; letter from Mustapha Kemal, 64-5, App. XLII, 
348751 ; views of, on general situation, 207 ; waning influence of, 
207% ; resigns from Turkish Cabinet, 262. 

Enzeli. 

** Dunsterforce *' reaches and leaves. 111, Gen. Bicharakofi reaches, 
183 ; road to, secured by Dunsterforce,** 184 ; W.O. order occupation 
of, !^01 ; question of seaplane base at, 202 ; Brit, retire from Baku 
to, 247; evacuation of, ordered and countermanded, 249%; naval 
repair base, 329. 

Equipment, Turkish. 

Shortage of, 146, 158%. 

Erzinjan. 

Turks occupy, 112. 

Eski Baghdad. 

Turks evacuate, 72. 

Euphrates detachment, Turkish. 

Strength and disposition of, (May 1917), 1, (May 1918), 162%, (June), 176, 
(30 Sept.), 258 ; action of Ramadi, 49-62 ; withdraw, 265, 328. 
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Euphrates river. 

Projected enemy advance down the, 32-^, 41 ; strength and disposition 
of Brit, force on the, (end of Sept. 1917), 45 w, (6 April 1918), 136, 
(March), 139, (Oct.), 261« ; operations up the, (March), 121-36; 
Brit, policy on the, 167, 168. See also “ Bridges Middle 

Euphrates." 

Euphrates Valley Canal, 23, 23^, 51 ; crossing secured, 52. 

Exhaustion of troops. 

Advance up the Tigris, 288 ; Sharqat, 307, 318. 


F, 

Falkenhayn, General von. 

To command Turco-German force " Yilderim," 8, 14, Turkish Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth Armies, 64 ; visits Turkish H.Q., (May 1917), 
9, 13 ; preparations for o2ensive, 12-14 ; at Jerablus, 13 ; reported 
intentions of, 32, 38, 66 ; reported movement of, 40, 62, 63 ; relations 
with Turks, 63-4 ; memo, of 9 Aug. 1917, 65 ; affair of 22/24 Oct., 
71-2. 


Falluja. 

Brit, force concentrate at, 22, SOn ; reported enemy objective, 41. 

Famine. 

In Persia, 116-17, 117w, 119, 170 ; caused by Turks, 165. 

Fane, Major-Gen. Sir V. B., K.C.I.E., C.B. 

Affair of 24 Oct. 1917, 72 ; action of Daur, 75-8; Tikrit, 81-4. 

Fanshawe, Major-Gen. H. D., C.B. 

Acting G.O.C., I.E.F." D ", 193 ; correspondence with C.I.G.S., (15 
July 1918), 196, (18th), 196-7, (19th), 197, 198, (20th), 198-9, (23rd, 
25th), 201, (29th), 203 ; advance up the Tigris, 267-321 ; force under, 
to occupy Mosul, 320, arrives, 327. See also " Cobbe, Gen." ,* 
"Marshall, Gen." 

Fat-ha. 

Turkish force at, 74, 258, 265 ; air raid on, 84 ; Turkish position at, 
importance of holding, 265; Brit, enter, 271. 

Fat-ha gorge. 

Turkish position at, 261 ; description of, 263-5 ; action of the, 269-82. 

Faviell, Lt.-Col. W. F. O., D.S.O. (Worcestershire). 

Commands Brit, infantry at Baku, 222-7, 242-5 ; 

First Knoll, 52. ’ See also " Lake Knoll " ; " Lower Knoll." 


estimates Turkish 


Below average in 1917, 11 ; control of, 21, 21w, 26 ; in the Jabal Hamrin 
action area, 93, 94 ; caused by rain, 136«. See also " Water." 
Followers, Indian. 

Number with I.E.F. " D," 328-9. 

Food. See " Supplies." 

Foreign Office. 

And Arab policy, 9. 

Fraser, Major-Gen. T., C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G. 

Acting C.G.S. to Gen. Marshall, MZn; commands 14th Div., 249». 
Freeland, Major-Gen. H. F. E., C.B,, D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Reports on communications, 141. 


G. 

Gas, poison. 

Probable use of, 49. 

Gaunt, Rear-Ad. E. F. A., C.B., C.M,G. (C.-in-C. East Indies Squadron). 

And naval control of the Caspian, 202. 

Georgia. See " Trans-Caucasia," 
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Germans. 

With Turks, 38, 40, 66 ; relations with Turks, 13, 64-5, 181, 184, 185 ; 
captured, Khan Baghdadi, 136 ; advance of, towards the Caucasus, 145, 
171, 172, 177, reported intention to withdraw, 254 ; with Jangalis,' 
183, 200 ; staff with Turkish Sixth Army relieved, 265. See also 
Caucasus Trans-Caucasia.’* 

Germany. 

Activities of Agents of, 7, 137, 142, 181, 185, 186 ; condition of, (Dec. 
1917), 97 ; appreciation of aims of, 138-9 ; influence in Persia, 
discredited, 158. See also “ Missions.” 

Gillman, Brig.-Gen. W., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Commands 17th Div., 48%; C.G.S. to Gen. Marshall, 113%; conference 
in Egypt, 113, 113%; visits Tehran, 255. 

Goltz, Col. von der. 

And German forces in Caucasus, 247-8 ; visits Baku and returns to 
Germany, 254-5. 

Gough-Calthorpe, Vice- Ad. The Hon. Sir Somerset A., K.C.B., C.V.O. (C.-in-C. 
Mediterranean). 

Conference in Egypt, 113 ; Brit, representative to arrange armistice 
with Turkey, 263, concludes terms with Turkey, 322-4 ; and occupa- 
tion of Mosul, 327, 328. 

Great Britain. 

Govt, of, consider offensive through Palestine, 19, decide to withdraw one 
div. from Mesopotamia, 97, policy, in Mesopotamia, 113, in Persia, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, 114-15, Persia, 118, 142-3, 233-8, Near 
East, 138-9, 329, Trans-Caucasia, 173, 179-80, Caucasus, 233-8, 
pending peace settlement, 329 ; strength of armies of, 97 ; and Russian 
collapse, 98 ; division of responsibility in Near East, 185-6 ; and 
Palestine success, 259 ; and occupation of Mosul, 324-7. See also 
” House of Commons.” 

Great Zab, The. 

Turkish force on, 321. 

Grey, Brig.-Gen. W. H,, C.B. 

Succeeded as D.I.W.T. by Gen. Hughes, 11, 11%. 

Guns, British. 

Number of, 48. 

, Turkish. 

Mounted in barges, 54, 56, sunk, 57 ; captured at action of Ramadi, 
58, 59, third action of the Jabal Hamrin, 93, Hit, 121%, Khan Baghdadi. 
130, 133, 136, Kurdistan, 151, 157, 158, battle of Sharqat, 314, 319 ; 
total, captured by Brit. 1917, 108, during campaign, 331. 


H. 

Habbaniya Canal. See Euphrates Valley Canal.” 

Habbaniya Escape, See ” Euphrates Valley Canal.” 

Habbaniya Hill, 51. 

Habbaniya lake, 23, 51. 

Haditha. 

Brit, reach, 133 ; Turks reoccupy, 145. 

Hadraniya, 

Turkish force near, 302-3, cavalry action against, 312-14. 

Haidar Pasha railway station. 

; Explosion at, 41, 65. 

Haldane, Lt.-Col. C. L., C.M.G. {7th Gurkhas). 

Attack on Ramadi, 22-6. 

Halil Pasha (Commanding Sixth Army). 

Attends conference at Aleppo, 13 ; to command in the Caucasus, 207-3. 
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Hamadan. 

“ Dunsterforce reaches and leaves, (15 Feb. 1918), 110, returns, {25th), 
111, force at, 172«, 178w ; Russians leave, 120. 

Hamidiya (Turkish steamer). 

Retires above Adhaim, 140 ; stranded, 284w. 

Hamilton, Lord George. 

Chaiiman of Mesopotamia Commission, 29. 

Hammam Ali. 

Gen. Cassels receives news at, of armistice, 321. 

Hammar lake. 

Dredging of, 257. 

Hanmer, Lt.-Col. L. A. G. (21st Cavalry). 

Operations in Kurdistan, 155, killed, 157. 

Hardinge of Penshurst, Lord, K.G.. G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E, 

And Report of Mesopotamia Commission, 30-1. 

Harunabad. 

Russians withdraw to, 7. 

Havelock, Major B. A. J. (N. Stafiordshire). 

Defence of Baku, 241, 244, killed, 245. 

Hildyard, Brig.-Gen. R. J. T., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Advance up the Tigris, 285-321. 

Hindiya Barrage. 

Repairs to weir, 27-8. 

Hit. 

Brit, attempt raid on, (night 1/2 .Oct. 1917), 59-60 ; Turkish force at, 
(Feb. 1918), 115, 116; importance of, 115, 168; Brit, occupy, (9 
March), 121. 

Hobart. Major P, C. S., D.S.O., M.C. (R.E.). 

Taken prisoner, 133«, rescued, 135, 13Sn. 

Hogg, Lt.-Col. J. McK. T. (2/39th Garhwalis). 

Action of Khan Baghdadi, 124-36. 

Holland-Pryor, Brig.-Gen. P., D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Action of Ramadi, 56-9 ; operations in Kurdistan, 146-58, 162-6. 
Hopwood, Major-Gen. H. R., C.S.I. 

Meets Gen. Smuts in Egypt, 113». 

Horse Shoe Lake, 51. 

House of Commons. 

Debate (12 July 1917), on Report of Mesopotamia Commission, 30. 
Hughes, Brig.-Gen. R. H. W., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O. (R.E.). 

Succeeds Gen. Grey as D.I.W.T., 11, \\n, 

Humr. 

In Turldsh position, 264 ; Turkish force at, 265 ; Turks evacuate, 296. 
Hussain Hasni Amir Bey, Col. 

C. of S., Ninth Army, 207. 

Huwaish. 

Brit, at, in rear of Turkish Sharqat position, 289-90 ; Brit, cavalry 
operations near, (27 Oct. 1918), 296. 

Huwaislat. 

Turks evacuate, 72. 


I. 

Ice. 

Provision of, 22. 

India. 

Situation in, (May 1917), 6-7 ; effect in, of Russian collapse and revolution, 
18, 102 ; release of Brit, territorials from, 19 ; recruiting in, 19n, 46, 
255-6 ; and Report of Mesopotamia Commission, 31 ; security of, 42, 43, 
139, 194 ; further assistance from, 96, 97, 175 ; Gen. Staff views on 
general situation, 191-2. 
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India, Government of. 

Views of, on situation, (June 1917), 18 ; and formation of new units, 
17. 19, 96. 

Indian Army and Army in India. 

Shortage of Brit, officers in, 17 ; wastage of Indian units in E. Africa, 18?^ ; 
titles of I.A. units in 1918 and 1926, App. XLVXII, 402-4. 

Indian Defence Force, The. 

Creation of, 19«, 

Indian Expeditionary Force " D.** 

Strength and distribution of, (May 1917), 1, (27th), 11, App. XL, 333-44, 
(end Sept.), 33, 44n/45?2. (18 Nov.), 86, BSn, App. XLIII, 352-65, 
(15 Jan. 1918), 107, (30 March), 139, App. XLV, 368-83, (beginning 
Oct.), 261«, (19 Oct.), 328-9, App. XLVI, 384-99 ; mission of, 19, 
32, 87-8 ; question of co-operation of, with E.E.F., 32, 42, 113, 259, 
260 ; list of principal officers with the, (1 Dec. 1917), 86, App. XLIV, 
366-7, (1 Nov. 1918), App. XLVII, 400-1 ; changes in organisation, 
(March), 139-41, (April), 174-5 ; discussion as to future activities 
of, 166-70, 259-61 ; and calls for Western Front, 175 ; reductions 
in, 255, 266. 

Infantry, British, Divisions. 

73a— Disposition, (Oct. 1917), 67, (15 Jan. 1918), 107, (Oct.), 261n ; 
second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 67-70, third, 89-96 ; operations 
in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6; composition, 256. 

^ ^ Brigades. 

38th. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70, third, 90-6 ; operations 
in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6 ; in 13th Div., 256. 

39ih . — Ordered to Persia, 189; in Persia, 197, 197«, 201, 203, 251; 
disposition, (22 Aug. 1918), 219; defence of Baku, 222, (effective 
strength, (31 Aug.-l Sept.), 228n), 232n, 238. 

40tk. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70, third, 90-6 ; operations 
in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6 ; in 13th Div., 256 ; with Gen. Lewin’s 
column, 266w. 

^ ^ Regiments. 

Queen’s Royal {West Surrey) IstjSth Bn. — In 12th Bde., 47» ; action of 
Ramadi, 57-9, Khan Baghdadi, 124-36. 

Buffs {East Kent Regiment), IstlSth Bn. — ^Third action of the Jabal 
Hamrin, 92-6. 

King’s Own {Royal Lancaster), 6th Bn. — Operations in Kurdistan, 156-58, 
162-6, casualties, 158w. 

Royal Warwickshire, 9th Bn. — Operations in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6 ; 
defence of Baku, 218-19, 222, (effective strength, 228n), 229, 232m, 
240-5, casualties, 229, 246; in Persia, 251, 251m, Trans-Caspia, 253. 

Norfolk, 2nd Bn. — ^Third action of the Jabal Hamrin, 92-6 ; operations 
in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6. 

Leicestershire, 2nd Bn. — ^Action of Daur, 77-8. 

Cheshire, 8th Bn. — ^Third action of the Jabal Hamrin, 93-6 ; operations 
in Kurdistan, 148-58, 162-6. 

Royal Welch Fusiliers, 8th Bn. — ^Third action of the Jabal Hamrin, 93-6 ; 
operations in Kurdistan, 155-8, 162-6, casualties, 158m. 

South Wales Borderers, 4th Bn. — ^Third action of the Jabal Hamrin, 
93-6 ; operations at Kurdistan, 156-8, 162-6 ; with Gen. Lewin's 
column, 266m. 

Gloucestershire, Kih Bn. — Operations in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6 ; 
location of, 219, 219m, 220, 221m, 222; in Persia, 251, 252m. 

Worcestershire, 9th Bn. — ^Location of, 219, 220, 221m ; defence of Baku, 
222, 224, (effective strength, 228m), 232m, 238, 240, 244, casualties, 246; 
in Persia, 251, 251m, 252m. 

East Lancashire, 6th Bn. — Operations in Kurdistan, 156-8, 164-6. 
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Infantry, British, Regiments — coni. 

East Surrey Regiment, Istfdth Bn, — In 55th Bde., lOOw; battle of 
Sharc][at, 3 1 5 — 2 1 . 

Hampshire, Istjith Bn. — In Persia, 104 m, 119, 120, 120«, 172m, 178, 178», 
184, 184m, 202, 203, 219, 221m, 251, 251m, 252m ; affair of Resht, 200 ; 
defence of Baku, 204, 204 m, 222, 232m ; Trans-Caspia, 231. 

, IstfSth Bn. — In 52nd Bde., 47 m ; advance up Tigris, 289-321. 

-, 2ndl7th Bn.— Attached 40th Bde., 25 Sm. 

Dorsetshire, IstjUh Bn. — In 42nd Bde., 47 m ; action of Ramadi, 54-9, 
casualties, 55, 59 ; raid on Hit, 59-60 ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 
128-36. 

Welch, 8th Bn. {Pioneers). — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70 ; 
operations in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6. 

Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, 1st Bn. — In 50th Bde., 
48 m; action of Khan Baghdadi, 130-6. 

Loyal North Lancashire, 6th Bn. — Operations in Kurdistan, 156-8, 162-6, 

- casualties, 158 m. 

, 2nd Bn. — In 34th Bde., 48 m ; advance up Tigris, 278-321 ; 

depleted by influenza, 286 m ; Sharqat, casualties, 307. 

Queen* s Own {Royal West Kent Regiment), IstjSth Bn. — In 54th Bde., 
IOOm ; advance up Tigris, 277-321. 

Duke of Cambridge* s Own {Middlesex Regiment), 1st j 9th Bn. — In 53rd Bde., 
IOOm ; battle of Sharqat, 299-321. 

Duke of Edinburgh's {Wiltshire), 5th Bn. — ^Third action of the Jabal 
Hamrin, casualties, 95, operations in Kurdistan, 155-8, 162-6 ; with 
Gen. Lewin’s column, 266 m. 

Manchester, 1st Bn. — Action of Tikrit, 81-4, casualties, 84 m. 

Prince of Wales's {North Staffordshire), 7th Bn, — Defence of Baku, 204-5, 
216, 218-19, 222-6, (effective strength, 228 m), 232m, 240-5, casualties, 
218, 223, 223 m, 224, 226, 245, 246 ; in Persia, 251, 251 m. 

Highland Light Infantry, 1st Bn, — In 51st Bde., 48 m ; advance up Tigris, 
278-321, casualties, 281, 318 m, 

Seaforth Highlanders {Ross-shire Buffs, The Duke of Albany's), 1st Bn.-^ 
Action of Tikrit, 82-4, casualties, 82, 84 m. 

Connaught Rangers, 1st Bn. — Attack on Ramadi, 22-6. 

, Indian, Divisions. 

3rd (Lahore).— Pi&oXT of 22/23 Oct. 1917, 71-2; action of Daur, 76; 
disposition, (15 Jan. 1918), 107; transferred to Egypt (March), 115, 
139. 

Affair of 24 Oct. 1917, 72 ; action of Daur, 75-8, Tikrit, 80-4 ; 
transferred to Egypt, (Dec.), 97. 

lith. — Shahraban, 40, 67 ; second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-7p, 
third, 89-96; disposition, (15 Jan. 1918), 107, (Oct.), 261 m; in 
Persia, 201. 

15th. — Strength and disposition, (end May 1917), 11, (end Sept.), 45 m, 
47, 47m, (15 Jan. 1918), 107, (March), 121, (June), 178, (Oct.), 261 m; 
action of Ramadi, 50-9. 

17th . — ^To be formed, 36 ; strength and disposition, (end 

45m, 47, 48m, (15 Jan. 1918), 107, (Oct.), 261 m ; affair of 22/23 Oct., 
71-2 ; replaces, 7th Div., in 1st Corps 97 ; artillery of, increased, 
256 ; advance up Tigris, 266-321, casualties, 318. 

18th, — ^To be formed, 47 ; first unite reach Basra, , 86 ; despatch arrang^ 
ments completed, 96 ; forming at Baghdad, 100 ; composition and 
distribution, (29 Dec. 1917), IOOm, 101m, (15 Jan. 1918), 107. deposition, 
(Oct.), 261 m ; replaces 3rd Div., in 1st Corps, 115, 139 ; advance up 
Tigris, 266-321. 

19th. — Proposal to form, 96 ; decision not to raise, 97 m. 
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Infantry, Indian, Brigades, 

7th. — Attack on Ramadi, 22-6. 

Affair of 22/24 Oct. 1917, 71-2 ; action of Daur, 75-8, Tikrit, 80-4. 

$th. — Action of Daur, 76-8, Tikrit, 80-4. 

12th, — In 15th Div., Ain ; action of Ramadi, 50-9, casualties, 58 ; action 
of Khan Baghdadi. 123-36. 

12th. — Action of Daur, 77-8, Tikrit, 81-4, casualties, 82. 

21st. — Action of Daur, 75-8, Tikrit, 80-4. 

28th. — ^Action of Daur, 77-8, casualties, 78 ; action of Tikrit, 81-4. 

S4th. — In 17th Div., 48w ; advance up Tigris, 268-321 ; strength of, 
(29 Oct. 1918), 308m. 

85th. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70, third, 90-6, 

Z8th. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70 ; disposition, (March 
1918), 120, 120m, (June), 178m; in Persia, (Sept.), 251 ; replaced in 
14th JDiv., by 56th Bde., 256. 

87th. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70, third, 90-6 ; operations 
in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6. 

42nd. — In 15th Div., 47m ; action of Ramadi, 50-9, Khan Baghdadi, 
123-36. 

60th. — Formed, 40 ; in 17th Div., 48m ; action of Ramadi, 49-59, Khan 
Baghdadi, 123-36. 

61st. — In 17th Div., 48m ; advance up Tigris, 268-321, casualties, 288« ; 
strength of, (29 Oct. 1918), 308m. 

62nd. — In 15th Div., 47m ; attached 18th Div., 107 ; advance up Tigris, 
268-321. 

58fd. — In 18th Div., 47 ; composition and distribution, (29 Dec, 1917), 
100m; disposition, 139; advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

54th. — In 18th Div., 47 ; composition and distribution (29 Dec. 1917), 
100m ; advance up Tigris, 268-321 ; to occupy Mosul, 320m. 

66th. — In 18th Div,, 47 ; composition and distribution, (29 Dec, 1917), 
101m; advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

66ih. — Formed, 139 ; allotted to 14th Div., 256m ; on railway work, 
261, 268. 

^ ^ Regiments. 

2nd Queen Victoria's Own Rajput Light Infantry.' — In 51st Bde., 48m. 

6th Jat Light Infantry. — In 50th Bde., 48m ; action of Ramadi. 50-9, 
Khan Baghdadi, 130-6. 

2nd Bn., 9th {Delhi) Infantry. — Arrive, 100. 

1st Bn., 10th fats. — In 55th Bde., 100m, 

18th Rajputs. — ^Arrive Basra, 17. 

14th King George's Own Ferozepore Sikhs. — In 50th Bde., 48m ; action 
of Ramadi, 50-9; advance up Tigris, 281-321, casualties, 284, 284m, 
318m, 

19th Punjabis. — Move from Meshed to Persian frontier, 204, 209, 210 ; 
actions at Kaakha, 231, Dushak, 331. 

20th Duke of Cambridge's Own Infantry (Brownlow's Punjabis). — ^Third 
action of the Jabal Hamrin, 90-6. 

24th Punjabis. — In 51st Bde., 48m, in 50th, action of Ramadi, 50-9, 
Khan Baghdadi, 130-6. 

25th Punjabis, — In 54th Bde., 100m. 

26th Punjabis. — ^Action against Sinjabis, 158-9; in Persia, 251. 

28th Punjabis. — Action of Tikrit, 82-4, casualties, 82, 84m. 

81st Punjabis. — In 34th Bde., 48m. 

1st Bn,, 82nd Sikh Pioneers. — In 17th Div., 48m ; action of Ramadi, 50-9 ; 

* advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

86th Sikhs. — In Persia, 251. 

87ih Dogras. — ^Third action of the Jabal Hamrin, 92-6, casualties, 95, 

1st Rm-, 89th Garhwal Rifles. — In 54th Bde., 100m ; battle of Sharqat, 
301-21. 

2nd Bn., 89th Garhwal Rifles , — ^In 12th Bde., 47m; action of Ramadi, 
56-9, casualties, 59 ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 123-36, 
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Infantry, Indian, Regiments — cont, 

4Sfd Efinpura, — -In 12th Bde., 41% ; action of Ramadi, 52~9 ; Hit, 1 23m. 

46th Rattvay's Sikhs. — In 52nd Bde., 47m ; advance up Tigris, 289-321, 
lose direction, 317, casualties, 318m. 

47th Sikhs. — ^Action of Tikrit, 81-4, casualties, 82, 84m. 

48th Pioneers. — In 15th Div., 47m ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 123-36 ; 
in Persia, 251. 

49th Bengalis. — Arrive Basra, 17 ; Baghdad, 47. 

51st Sikhs (Frontier Force). — ^Action of Daur, 77-8, casualties, 78m. 

52nd Sikhs (Frontier Force). — In 54th Bde., 100m. 

56th Punjabi Rifles (Frontier Force). — ^Action of Daur, 77-8, casualties, 78m. 

59th Scinde Rifles (Frontier Force). — ^Action of Tikrit, 81-4, casualties, 
82, 84m. 

62nd Punjabis. — Khaniqin, 152m; in Persia, 251. 

67th Punjabis. — ^Third action of the Jabal Hamrin, 92-6. 

82nd Pwijabis. — Operations in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6 ; in 37th Bde., 
256m. 

8Srd Wallajabad Light Infantry. — ^Arrive Basra, 17. 

84th Punjabis. — In 52nd Bde., 47m. 

85th Burma Infantry. — Arrive Basra, 17. 

1st Bn., 89th Punjabis. — In 53rd Bde., 100m. 

90th Punjabis. — In 12th Bde., 47m ; action of Ramadi, 52-9, casualties, 
59 ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 126-36. 

91st Punjabis Light Infantry. — Attack on Ramadi, 22-6. 

92nd Punjabis. — Action of Tikrit, 82-4. 

93rd Burma Infantry . — Attack on Ramadi, 22-6. 

1st Bn., 94th RusselVs Infantry. — In 55th Bde., 100m. 

1st Bn., 97th Deccan Infantry. — In 50th Bde., 48m; action of Ramadi, 
50-9 ; platoon of, attacked by Arabs, 60m ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 
130-6. 

104th Rifles. — Arrive Basra, 17. 

106th Hazara Pioneers. — -With 18th Div., 101m. 

112th Infantry. — In 34th Bde., 48m ; advance up Tigris, 286-321, 
casualties, 286, 318m. 

113th Infantry . — In 52nd Bde., 47m. 

114th Mahrattas. — In 34th Bde., 48»; advance up Tigris, 285-321, 
casualties, 285m, 318m. 

116th Baghdad, 47 ; in 55th Bde., 100m ; advance up Tigris, 

270-321. 

119th Infantry (The MooUan Regiment). — Baghdad, 47. 

2nd Bn., 124th Duchess of Connaught’s Own Baluchistan Infantry. — ^Action 
of Tikrit, 81-4, casualties, 82, 84m. 

125th Napier’s Rifles. — Action of Tikrit, 82-4, casualties, 84m. 

126th Baluchistan Infantry. — ^Arrive Basra, 17. 

128th Pioneers. — Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70 ; in Persia, 
104m, 120m, 178m, 251. 

1st Bn., 2nd King Edward’s Own Gurkha Rifles (The Sirmoor Rifles ). — 
In Persia, 178, 184, 219, 220, 221m, 251, 252m; affair of Resht, 200 ; 
replaced in 37th Bde., by 82nd Punjabis, 256m. 

1st Bn., 3rd Queen Alexandra’s Own Gurkha Rifles. — In 53rd Bde., 100m ; 
battle of Sharqat, 309-21. 

2nd Bn., 4th Gurkha Rifles. — ^Third action of the Jabal Hamrin, 92-6, 
casualties, 95. 

Isi Bn., 5th Gurkha Rifles (Frontier Force). — In 42nd Bde., 47m ; action 
of Ramadi, 54-9, casualties, 54, 55, 59 ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 
130-6. 

2nd Bn., 5th Gurkha Rifles (Frontier Force). —In 42nd Bde., 47m ; action 
of Ramadi, 54-9, casualties, 55 ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 128-36. 

Isi Bn., 6th Gurkha Rifles. — In Persia, 251. 
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2nd Bn., 6th Gurkha Rifles. — In 42nd Bde., Ain ; action of Ramadi, 
53-9, casualties, 53 ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 128-36. 

1st Bn., 7th Gurkha Rifles. — In 53rd Bde., lOOw ; advance up Tigris. 
277-321, casualties, 277. 

2nd Bn., 7th Gurkha Rifles. — Attack on Ramadi, 22-6. 

2nd Bn., 9th Gurkha Rifles. — ^Third action of the Jabal Hamrin, 92-6. 

1st Bn., 10th Gurkha Rifles . — In 51st Bde., 48w ; advance up Tigris, 
282-321, casualties, 31871. 

, German, Regiments. 

701st. — In Turco-German force, 8; disposition, 66w, 73, 88. 

702nd. — In Turco-German force, 8 ; disposition, 66w, 73. 

703vd. — In Turco-German force, 8 ; disposition, 66w, 73. 

708th. — Disposition, 66n. 

709th. — Disposition, 6Sn. 
noth. — Disposition, QSn. 

, Turkish, Divisions. 

2nd. — Disposition and strength, 62 ,(Jan. 1918), 108, (April), 146, 147. 

(2 May), 163, (June), 176, (July), 213, (30 Sept.), 258, (Oct.), 265, 300. 
6th. — Strength and disposition, (^pt. 1918), 251, 259, (26 Oct.), 287; 
to join Sixth Army, 259, confirmed, 265 ; probable movements of, 
281, 291, 300. 

6ih {Caucasus). — In Ninth Army, 195n ; disposition, (29 Aug. 1918), 220 ; 

opposite Baku, 239, 240, at Baku, 250. 

6th. — Strength and disposition, 71, (Jan. 1918), 108, (April), 145, (May), 
163, mn, (June), 176, (July), 213, (29 Aug.), 220, (Sept.), 251 ; third 
action of the Jabal Hamrin, 89. 

9th (Caucasus). — In Ninth Army, 195n ; disposition, (29 Aug. 1918), 220. 
(Sept.), 251. 

10th (Caucasus). — In Ninth Army, l9Sn ; reported movements, 220n, 
240, 255 ; at Alexandropol, 251 ; ordered to Constantinople, 252. 
11th (Caucasus). — In Ninth Army, I95n; Tabriz, 219, 220 ; disposition, 

250. 

12th.‘ — In Ninth Army, 195» ; disposition, (29 Aug. 1918), 220, (Sept.), 

251, 269n. 

14th. — ^Afiair of 22/23 Oct., 1917, 72 ; strengthened by units of 52nd Div., 
108; strength and disposition, (2 May, 1918). 163w, (June), 176, 
(July), 213, (30 Sept.), 258, (Oct.), 265 ; action of the Little Zab, 
287-321. 

16th. — In Ninth Army, I95n ; disposition, (29 Aug. 1918), 220, opposite 
Baku, 239, 240, at Baku, 250. 

19th. — In Turco-German force, 8. 

20th. — In Turco-German force, 8. 

24th. — In Turco-German force, 8 ; for Palestine front, 63. 

B6th (Caucasus). — Disposition, (29 Aug. 1918), 220, opposite Baku, 239, 
(Sept.), 250-1. 

37th, — ^At Batum, 251. 

46th. — Reinforcements from, reach Mosul, 14 ; disposition, 62, 63, 66, 
207 ; reported movements, 108, 108«. 

48th. — -Transferred to Fourth Army, 63. 

60ih, — In Turco-German force, 8 ; reinforcements from, reach Mosul, 14 ; 
disposition, 61, 66, (Jan. 1918), 108, (Feb.), 115; action of Khan 
Baghdadi, 123-36. 

51st. — ^Affair of 22/23 Oct. 1917, 72 ; action of Daur, 74-8 ; Tikrit, 79 ; 
strengthened by units of 52nd Div., 108 ; stren^h and disposition, 
(2 May 1918), 163w,*(June), 176; reported broken up, 177. 

52nd. — Afiair of 22/23 Oct. 1917, 72, Tikrit, 79 ; reported broken up, 
108, lOSn. 

69th. — In Turco-German force, 8. 
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Kirkuk, 62, 258 ; in2ndDiv., 213 ; actionof the Little Zab, 2 87-321 4 

Brd. — In 14th Div., 163w. 

7th, — In 51st Div., 163?2, in 14th, 213; disposition, 258, 265; action of 
the Little Zab, 283-92. 

9th. — In 51st Div., 163n, in 14th, 213 ; disposition, 258, 265 ; action oi 
the Little Zab, 283-92. 

ISth. — On Tigris, 307% ; captured, 314. 

lith. — On Tigris, 307% ; captured, 319. 

16th. — ^Disposition, 145, 167%; in 6th Div., 213; reported absorbed by 
22nd Regt., 259%. 

Disposition, 145-6, 167%, 258-9 ; in 2nd Div., 123 ; Little Zab, 
275%, action of the, 283-92. 

22%d. — Disposition, 145, 167%, 259, 265; in 6th Div., 213; action of the 
Little Zab, 283-92. 

24th. — On Euphrates, 176, 258. 

37th. — Ordered to Hit, 60 ; in 14th Div., 163%. 

43fd. — In 14th Div., 163%, 213; disposition, 258, 265; action of the 
Little Zab, 283-92. 

In 51st Div., 163%. 

157th. — Ordered to Hit, 60 ; disposition, (Feb. 1918), 115 ; action of Khan 
Baghdadi, 123-36. 

169th. — Ordered to Hit, 61 ; disposition, (Feb. 1918), 115 ; action of Khan 
Baghdadi, 123-36, bn. captured, 130. 

Inland Water Transport. 

Numbers employed by, (19 Oct. 1918), 329. See also ” Transport, 
British, river.*' 

Intelligence, British. 

As to enemy movements and dispositions, 1, 5, 7-8, 13-14, 32, 61%, 71-2, 
73, (Jan. 1918), 108, 108%, 112, 115, (April), 144, 145-6, 148, 167, 171, 
172, 176, 177, 213, 220, 220%, 250-1, 252, 254, 255, 259, 261, 261%, 
265 ; as to enemy intentions, 37-8, 40-1, 66, 72-3, 1 15, 144 ; as to probable 
use of gas, 49 ; as to condition of Turkish armies, 102-3, 146, 146% ; 
as to enemy position at Khan Baghdadi, 122 ; as to enemy approach 
to Baku, 203, opposite, 239-40 ; from prisoners of war, 276%. See 
also ” Reinforcements, Turkish.” 

, Turkish. 

As to Brit, intentions and movements, 63, 71 ; re Brit, in Baku, 240. 

Irrigation. 

Development of, 28; Directorate of, formed, (6 Feb. 1918), 141. 

” Islam Army.” 

Formed in Caucasus, 144, 144%, 172 ; constitution and scope of, uncertain, 
195% ; never approved by Turkish Govt., 208%. See also ” Nuri 
Pasha.” 

Ismail Hakki Bey. 

Surrenders, 319; information obtained from, 320. 

Italian front. 

Effect of defeats on, 96. 

Ivens, Major H. T. C. (26th Punjabis). 

Action against Sinjabi tribe, 158-9. 

Izzet Pasha (Commanding Caucasus Army). 

Attends Conference at Aleppo, 13 ; appointed Grand Vizier, 262. 
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J. 

Jabal Hamrin, The. 

Turkish force on, (Oct. 1917), 67 ; importance of, and decision to occupy, 
67 ; second action of, 67-70, third, 89-96, probable effect of, 96 ; 
Fat-ha gorge position, 263. See also “ Qizil Ribat- Jabal Hamrin 
area.'' 

Jabal Khanuqa, The. 

Fat-ha gorge position, 264. 

Jabal Makhul, The. 

Fat-ha gorge position, 263-4. 

Jabal Sinjar, The. 

Reconnaissance to, 213-14 ; Turkish force at, 258. 

Jackson's House. 

Turkish position near, 54. 

Jahad. 

Fears of a, in Turkestan and Central Asia, 250. 

Jangalis of Gilan. 

Activities of, 106, 113, 120, 183 ; and Mission of " Dunsterforce," 111, 181 ; 
famine relief work of, 117« ; under Bolshevik influence, 118 ; reduced 
effectiveness of, 142 ; Bolsheviks hostile to, 172 ; affair of Resht, 
(20 July 1918), 200-1 ; attitude of, 253, 255. See also " Kuchik Khan." 

Japan. 

Proposed intervention of, in Siberia, 180. 

Jarvis, Capt. T. S. W,, M.B.E. (Manchesters). 

With Gen. Malleson's Mission, 189. 

Jelus. 

Generic term of Christian tribes, 144n ; defeat Turkish force near Urmia, 
172; Brit, assistance to, 191, 195, 197,201 ; Turks practically surround, 
at Urmia, 195, disaster to, 206. 

Jerablus. 

Shakturs built at, 12. 

Jerusalem. 

Turks surrender, (9 Dec. 1917), 99. 

Jews, Russian. 

Activities of, against Allies, 7. 

Jibin Wadi. 

Turks driven from the, 81. 

Jones, Major-Gen. L. C., C.M.G,, M.V.O. 

Action of Daur, 75-8. 

J ulnar (river steamer). 

Recaptured, action of Tikrit, 84. 


K. 

Kaakha (Trans-Caspia). 

Actions at, (28 Aug. 1918), 231, (11 and 18 Sept.), 250. 

Karind. 

Brit, reach, (16 March 1918), 119. 

Kars. 

Turks capture, 144. 

Karun. 

Strength of Brit, force on front, (end Sept. 1917), 45w. 

Kazvin. 

Gen. Dunsterville meets Sir C. Marling at, 110-11 ; Russians occupy, 120. 
KeeUng, Lt.-Col. E. H., M.C. (R.E.) 

And evacuation of Brit, prisoners of war, 328, 328n. 

KeUhs (rafts). 

Used on the Euphrates, 12. 

Kennion, Lt.-Col. R. L., C.I.E, 

Brit. Consul at Kermanshah, 117, 143. 
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Kerensky, M. 

Influence of, on Russian situation, 14. 

Kermanshah. 

Russians leave, 107, 109 ; Brit, reach, 107, 119. 

Ke3rworth, Lt.-Col. R. G., D.S.O. (R.A.) 

Defence of Baku, 204-5, commands Brit, troops, 205-6, 210, 215, 222, 
240-4 ; decides to evacuate Baku, 245. 

Khan Abu Rayan. 

Brit, occupy, 116. 

Khan Baghdadi. 

Turks retire to, 121 ; action of, (26-27 March 1918), and subsequent 
pursuit, 121-36. 

Khaniqin. 

Turkish force at, 61, 67. 

Khurasan. 

Brit, force in, 209. 

Kifri. 

Russian attempt against, fails, (8/12 May, 1917), 2-3 ; air raids on aero- 
drome at, 84, 90 ; Turkish XIII Corps H.Q. at, 89 ; aerodrome moves 
from, 99« ; centre of enemy intrigues, 143 ; Brit, occupy, (28 April 
1918), 151. See also * * Mosul-Kifri-Tikrit area. * ' 

Kirkpatrick, Lt.-Gen. Sir G. M., K.C.S.I., C.B., (C.G.S.I.). 

Views of, on Russian co-operation, 44w. 

Kirkuk. 

Causes leading up to advance on, 159-62, occupation of, 162—6, Brit, 
enter, (7 May 1918), 164 ; description of, 165 ; Brit, withdraw from, 
171 ; Turkish force at, 258, 216n ; Brit, occupy, (25 Oct.), 276, 

Kite Balloon Companies. See under *' Royal Air Force.’* 

Korniloff, General. 

Succeeds Gen. Brusiloff, 36. 

Krasnovodsk. 

Brit. Mission to, 188-9, 201, 205, 211, 231 ; policy re, 212, 213, 231 ; 
increased importance of, 248 ; naval repairing base, 329. See also 
'' Trans-Caspia." 

Kress, General von. 

Comdg. Turkish force in Palestine, 65 ; Head of German Mission in the 
Caucasus, 208. 

Kuchik Khan. 

Chief of the JangaJis, 113, sues for peace, 201, terms settled, 222. See also 
“ Jangalis of Gilan.” 

Kuflan Kuh. 

Brit, position on the, 233, evacuated, 238 ; Turks evacuate, 329. 
Kulawand. 

Turkish force at, 149 ; afiair of, (27 April 1918), 149-51. 

Kurdistan. 

Operations in, (April-May 1918), 146-58, 162-6 ; strength of Turks in, 
, (2 May), 162-3, (21 Oct.), 265 ; situation in South, (May), 166 ; Brit, 

force in, (Oct.), 261, 261«. 

Kurds. See " Arabs and Kurds.” 

Kurmat Ali. 

Floating bridge at, 49. 

Kursk (Caspian steamer). 

Commandeered, 205 ; evacuation of Baku, 246-7. 

L. 

Labour Corps. 

Strength of, (19 Oct. 1918), 329. 

Lake Knoll. 

Gen. Brooking’s H.Q. at, 55. See also *' Lower Knoll ” ; ” First Knoll.** 
Leachman, Col. G. E., C.I.E. (Sussex). 

Advance up the Tigris, 269 ; and question of occupation of Mosul, 325. 
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Leave. 

Extensive arrangements for, 2, 2n, 256-7, 2S7n, 

Lenin, M. 

Assumes power in Russia, 85, 88 ; and Baku, 182. 

Lenkoran. 

Brit. Mission at, 25ln, 

Leslie, Major-Gen, G. A, J., C.B., C.M.G, 

Action of Daur, 75-8 ; advance up the Tigris, 267-321. 

Lewin, Brig.-Gen. A. C., C.B., C.M.G.. D.S.O. 

Operations in Kurdistan, 154-8, 162-6 ; commands troops S. of Caspian, 
220, hands over to Gen. Champain, 222 w ; visits Baku, 229 ; commands 
column of Illrd Corps, 261, composition, 266w. 

Ley, Major J. \V., D.S.O. (N. Staffordshire). 

Defence of Baku, 218, 224, 225, 240, 242, 243, 245. 

Lime. 

Manufactured at Hit, 257. 

Lines of Communication, British. 

Strength on, decreased, 256, 256w, 

, Turkish. 

Imperfection of, 1 ; strength on, (June 1918), 176. 

Little Zab, The. 

Turkish position at confluence of, with Tigris, 261, description of, 264-5, 
283 ; force at, 265, 283 ; fordable, 268w ; Brit, cross, 275-6 ; action 
of the, 282-93. 

Locker-Lampson, Commr. 0. S,, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P. (R.N.V.R.). 

To join “ Dunsterforce,’' 105 ; unit arrives, 179n. 

Lower Knoll, 51, 52. See also First Knoll “ Lake Knoll.’* 

Lucas, Brig.-Gen. F. G., D.S.O. 

Action of Ramadi, 52-9 ; reconnoitres towards Hit, 115 ; action of Khan 
Baghdadi, 124-36. 

Lynch-Staunton, Lt.-Coi. R. K., D.S.O. (R.A.). 

Mortally wounded, 285. 


M. 

Macdonald, 2nd Lt. H. (13th Hussars). 

Operations in Kurdistan, 157. 

Macdonogh, Major-Gen. Sir G. M. W., K.C.M.G., C.B., (D.M.I.). 

Correspondence with Gen. Maude, 5. 

Machine guns, British, Squadrons. 

15th. — ^Action of Ramadi, 56—9, F^han Baghdadi, 131—6 ; operations in 
Kurdistan, 146-58, 162-6 ; in Persia, 104, 201, 251, 252». 

^ ^ Companies. 

Seven arrive Basra, 86. 

3$th. — In Persia, 22ln. 

No. 128.— ‘In 12th Bde., 47n. 

No. 129.— In 34th Bde., 48;^ ; battle of Sharqat, 306-21. 

No. m.—ln 42nd Bde., 47«. 

No. 131. — ^Attack on Ramadi, 22-6. 

No. 133, — Attack on Ramadi, 22-6. 

No, 186. — In Persia, 104«, 120«, 252«. 

No. 187. — Operations in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6. 

No. 207.— In 53rd Bde., lOOw. 

No. 238.— In 54th Bde., lOOw ; advance up Tigris, 292-321. 

No. 239.— In 55th Bde., lOOw. 

No, 249. — ^Amara, lOln ; advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

No. 256, — ^Allocated to 50th Bde., 48« ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 130-6. 
No. 257.— Allocated to 51st Bde., 48w. 
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Machine guns, British, Companies — com. 

No. 258. — Allocated to 52nd Bde., 47n ; battle of Sharqat, 294-321. 

No. 2tZ . — Operations in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6. 

No. 274. — Khaniqin, I52n. 

No. 275. — Action of Khan Baghdadi, 123-36. 

No. 275.— Advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

, Turkish. 

Captured, 59, 96, Khan Baghdadi, 130. 132, 133, 136, in Kurdistan, 157, 
158, Sharqat, 306, 314, 319. 

Macllwaine, Major A. H., M.C. (R.A.) 

Battle of Sharqat, 304-21. 

Mackensen, General. 

Attends conference at Constantinople, 5 ; reported visit to Mesopotamia, 
I3n. 

Maclachlan, Brig.-Gen. T. R., C.M.G. 

Operations in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6. 

Madhij. 

Brit, occupy, 23, force at, 50, 51 ; ferry and supply depot at, 51* 
Mahomedans. 

Unrest amongst, 102. 

Mahsuds. 

Activities of, 6-7, 17-18. 

Malleson , Major-Gen. W.. C.B., C.I.E. 

Head of Brit. Mission at Meshed, 185 ; and situation at Baku, 204 ; 
activities of, 209-10; and Krasnovodsk, 211, 212, 213, 248, 250; 
Trans-Caspian detachment, 253. 

Mandali. 

Suggested subsidising of tribes about, 9-10 ; Turkish force at, 38, 61, 
61n ; Brit, occupy, 61, 67, 

Manganese. 

Importance of, to Germany, 208, 255. 

Mansuriya. 

Brit, occupy, 69. 

Man-power, Turkish. 

Probable, in Mosul-Kifri-Tikrit area, 4 ; paucity of, 73. 

Mantis (river gunboat). 

Provides personnel for the Caspian, 202. 

Maps and Plans. 

. Compiled from aerial photographs, 28 ; inaccuracy of, 271. 

Maqil. 

Port facilities at, 26. 

Marches. 

Third action of the Jabal Hamrin, 92 ; during advance up the Tigris, 
276, 294, 296, 304. 

, night. 

27 Sept. 1917, action of Ramadi, 52 ; 28th/29th, of Gen. Norton's column, 
61 ; 1/2 Nov., action of Daur, 76 ; 26/27 April, Kurdistan, 148-9, 151 ; 
Gen, Lewin's column, 267 ; Gen. Sanders’ column, 299. See also 
Night Operations." 

Marling, Sir C. M., K.C.M.G., C.B. (Brit. Minister at Tehran). 

Suggestion for protection of Persia, 98 ; meets Gen. Dunsterville at 
Kazvin, 110-11 ; at Tehran, 172 ; and military operations in Persia, 
119 ; policy of, 161 ; report of, (9 May 1918), 168 ; and question of 
moving troops from Persia, 173 ; leaves Tehran, 253-4, 

Marshall, Capt. W. M. (Political Officer at Najaf). 

Murdered, (19 March 1918), 137. 
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Marshall, Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. R., K.C.B. 

Second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 67-70, plan for, 68, third action 
89-96 ; succeeds Gen. Maude as C.-in-C., 86 ; correspondence with 
C.I.G.S., (22 Nov. 1917), 87-8. (3 Jan. 1918), 103-4, {24th), 107 
(2, 6, 9 Feb.), 109, (13th, 15th). 110, (31 Jan., 3 and 21 Feb.), 113-14* 
(1, 3. 6 March), 114-15, (7th), 117, (9th-13th), 118-19, (early March)' 
120-1, {llth-12th). 121, 121«, {14th), 138-9, (28th), 139, (29 April) 
159, (2 May). 160-1. (lOth), 166-7, (12th), 167-8, (18th. 21st). 1&-9 
(24th), 169, (25th), 169-70, (27th-28th). 170, (24th, 27th, 1 June)' 
173, (4th), 179, (6th), 179-80, (9th), 180-2, (12th). 182, (13th), 182-3 
(18th). 183-4, (^8th), 186-8. (30th), 188, (2 July). 188-9. (4th), 189-90' 
(5th), 190-1, (6th), 192, (1 Sept.), 230-1, (4th), 231-2, (28 Aug.), 233-4' 
(5 Sept.), 235-6, (10th), 236-7, (llth, 12th), 238, (16th), 248, (17th)' 
248-9, (18th), 249, (23rd), 253, (2 Oct.), 259, {4th, 5th, 6th). 26o! 
(1 Nov.), 324, with C.-in-C. India, (27 May), 174 ; (6 July), 192! 

(10 Sept.), 236-7, with Gen. Dunsterville, (1 June), 178, (14th), 183' 
(18th). 183-4, (28th), 188, (3 July), 190-1, (1 Sept.), 231-2, (9th), 236, 
237-8, (17ih), 249; responsibilities of, extended, 119, defined, 
185-6 ; decides to attack Hit, 120 ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 121-36 ; 
and Najaf conspiracy, 137 ; operations in Kurdistan, 146-58, 162-6 ; 
and question of “ Dunsterforce " leaving Persia, 173 ; appreciation 
of 9 June, 180-2 ; instructions to, re Persia and the Caspian, (28 
June), 186-8 ; on leave, 193, returns, 230 ; holds conference at 
Baghdad, 261 ; advance up the Tigris, 261-321 ; orders occupation 
of Mosul, 320, 324 ; receives news of armistice, 324 ; arrives Mosul, 
327 ; and armistice terms, 328. See also Cobbe, General " ; “ Fan- 
shawe, General ** ; Plans of Operations.*' 

Matthews, Lt.-Col. C. L. (l/4th Hampshires). 

Column under in Persia, 104, 115, 178 ; affair of Resht, 200. 

Maude, Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. S., K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Prepares for hot season, 1-2 ; memorandum (7 May 1917), 2 ; corres- 
pondence with C.I.G.S., (8 May), 3, (22nd), 4-5, (29th), 5-6, 9-10, 
(16th), 9, (1 June), 10-11, {6th), 13, (14th and 16th), 14-15, (18th), 15, 
(21st), 15, (12 July) 15-16, (16th), 16-17, (22nd), 17, (2nd, 4th), 18, 
(21st), 19-20, (24 June), 20, (2 Aug.), 33, 34, (5th), 34-5, (6th), 35, 
(17th), 36, 38, (30th). 38-9, (9th), 42, (9-11 Sept.), 42, (16th), 43, 
(21st), 44, (24th), 44-5, {29th), 44w-45w, {26th), 46, (beginning Nov.), 
84-5, with Gen. Macdonogh, 5, with Gen. Whigham, 5», 59n ; views 
of, on employment of Arabs, (June), 10-11, 20; discounts Russian 
assistance, 33-4 ; factors governing plans of, 34-6 ; asks for rein- 
forcements, 35-6, 44 ; action of Ramadi, 49-59 ; occupation of the 
Jabal Hamrin, 67-70 ; action of Daur, 74-8, Tikrit, 78-84 ; death 
of, 85 ; succeeded by Gen. Marshall, 86. See also Operation Orders." 

Mauritius. 

Number of men from, with I.E.F."D," 329. 

McCleverty, Capt. G. M., D.S.O., M.C. (l/2nd Gurkhas). 

Affair of Resht, 200. 

McCudden's Point, 51, 52. 

McDonell, Mr. A. E. R. 

Brit. Vice-Consul, Baku, 198, 198w, 199, 201n. 

Mechanical transport. See Transport, mechanical," 

Medical Services, British, Motor Ambulance Convoys, 

No. 33, — ^Third action of the Jabal Hamrin, 90. 

No. 39. — Arrives, 47. 

No. 40. — ^Arrives, 47 ; action of Ramadi, 50-9. 

— ^ Combined Field Ambulances. 

No. 3.— 48». 

No. 19.—47n. 

No. 23-*— ^7?j. 
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Medical Services, British, Combined Field Ambulances — cont^ 

Nos. 37, 38, 39, dO.-^lOln. 

No. 105.--A7n. 

No. 108— Mn. 

No. 111.-22, 48m. 

Mediterranean Sea Front. 

Strength of Tnrlrs upon, 62. 

Mensheviks. 

And Trans-Caspia, 204, 209, 209m. 

Merv (Trans-Caspia). 

Brit, occupy, (1 Nov. 1918), 331. 

Meshed. 

Brit. Mission at, 185, 

Mesopotamia Commission. 

Report of, published June 1917, 28, consideration of, 28-31. 

Mianeh. 

Brit, force near, 219-20 ; Turks occupy, (9 Sept. 1918), 233. 

Middle East. 

W.O. Summary, (25 Sept. 1918), of military situation in, 253-4. 

Middle Euphrates. 

Designates line Falluja-Nasiriya, strength of force in, 107m. 

Middle Hill. 

Brit, occupy, 54. See also ** Double Hill.** 

Missions. 

Brit, with Russian G.H.Q., 17; in S. Persia, 18, 142, 174; at Meshed, 
185 ; to Krasnovodsk, 188-9, 201, 205 ; at Lenkoran, 251m ,* German, 
in the Caucasus, 208. See also ** Dunsterforce " ; “ Dunsterville 
Gen.**; **Malleson, Gen.*’ ; “Sykes, Gen.** 

Moens, Col. A. W. H. M., C.M.G., D.S.O. {52nd Sikhs). 

Work of, on Persian L. of C., 206- 

Monro, Gen, Sir C. C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (C.-in-C. India). 

Correpondence with C.I.G.S., (13 May 1917), 6-7, (26 June), 17, (28th), 
17-18, (12-18 July), 18 ; 19, (1-2 Aug.), 32-3, (6 Sept.), 43, (24th), 
45, (27th-28th), 46-7, (1, 3 Dec,), 96-7, (4th), 97, (12 Feb. 1918), 110, 
(21st), 113-14, (1, 3, 6 March), 114-15, (14th), 138-9, (28th), 139, 
(3 May), 161-2, (10th), 166-7, (15th), 168, (4-12 July), 191-4, (20th, 
21st), 199, (14 Aug.), 212, (3 Sept.), 231m, (28 Aug.), 233-4, (2 Sept.), 
234-5, (10th), 236, with Gen. Marshall (27 May), 174, (6 July), 192, 
(10th Sept.), 236-7 ; views of, on proposed advance, 32 ; and Trans- 
Caspia detachment, 253. 

Montagu, The Rt. Hon. E. S., P.C., M.P. (S. of S. for India, July 1917—)* 

Correspondence with Viceroy of India, (25 June 1918), 185-6. 

Moral, British. 

1^! Excellence of, 46, 86. 

— ^ — — , Russian. 

® State of, 88, 182. 

, Turkish. 

State of, 1, 46, 86, 146, 146m; in Sixth Army, 66, 176, 265. 

Mosul. 

Turkish reinforcements to, 5, 14 ; Russian intentions against, 17, 32, 36 ; 
importance of, 32 ; question of Brit, advance on, 109, 109m ; Turkish 
Sixth Army H.Q. at, 162-3, 258 ; strength of Turkish force at, 162-3, 
176, 258, 321 ; Gen. Marshall orders occupation of, 320, 324, prelimin- 
aries to, 325-7 ; Brit, occupy, (3 Nov. 1918), 326, 328 ; Turks 
evacuate, 327-8. 

Mosul-Kifri-Tikrit area. 

Probable enemy man-power in, 4. 

Moth (river gunboat). 

Provides personnel for the Caspian, 202. 


(19465) 


. 2F 
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Motor Ambulances. See under Medical Services." 

Motor Batteries, Light Armoured. See under " Artillery, British." 

Moule, Lieut. G. 0.^(1 4th Hussars). 

Action of Ramadi, 57. 

Mush. 

Russians evacuate, 7. 

Mushaid Point. 

Brit, occupy, 23, 2in, 25, withdraw, 25 ; action of Ramadi, Brit, occupy, 
53. 

Mushaid Ridge. 

Turkish force at, 51 ; Brit, occupy, 53. 

Mushak position. See " Little Zab, The." 

Mustapha Kemai Pasha. 

To command in the Caucasus, 5 ; attends conference at Aleppo, 13 • 
letter to Enver Pasha, (30 Sept. 1917), 64~5, App. XLII, 348-51* 
resigns, 64. 


N. 


Naft Bagh (Kurdistan). 

Strong point at, captured by Brit., 156. 

Nahr Umar. 

Improvements of port facilities at, 26, 49. 

Najaf. 

Capt. Marshall murdered at, 137. 

Nasiriya Front. 

Taken over by Euphrates L. of C. Defences, 139* 

Navy, The Royal. 

Personnel withdrawn, 140 ; and control of the Caspian, 202, 329. See also 
" Caddisfiy " ; " Mantis " ; " Moth ". 

Navy, Turkey. See " Baghdad " ; " Burhaniek " ; Hamidiya.** 

Nazim Bey. 

Commands Turkish 50th Div., 122, captured, 134. 

Near East, 

Situation in, (March 1918), resulting from collapse of Russia and Rumania, 
138-9 ; division of responsibility in, 185-6. 

Nightingale, Brig.-Gen. M. R. W., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Advance up the Tigris, 270-321. 

Night Operations. 

Action of Ramadi, (28-29 Sept. 1917), 56-7 ; raid on Hit, (1-2 Oct.), 
59-60; in Kurdistan, 148-9, 151, 155, 156; advance up Tigris, 271, 
(24 Oct. 1918), 275, (28th), 304-5. See also " Marches, night." 
Nisibiu. 

Enemy railhead reaches, 41, 46, 66 ; railhead west of, 88. 

Nivelle, General. 

Failure of offensive of, in France, Zn, 

Nixon, Gen. Sir John E., K.C.B, 

And Report of Mesopotamia Commission, 31. 

Noel, Capt. E. W. C., C.I.E. (R.A.). 

Steps to secure release of, 222. 

Norris, Commodore D. T. (S.N.O. Persian Gulf). 

To command naval operations in the Caspian, 202 ; arrives Baku, 216 ; 
and evacuation of Baku, 247 ; and question of evacuation of Enzeli, 
249w ; and control of Caspian, 250 ; incapacitated, 329. 
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Nortti Persia Force (late “ Dunsterforce *'). 

Composition, (16 Sept. 1918), 251, 251^^, 252n ; occupation of Baku, 330. 

North-West Frontier of India. 

Situation on, (May 1917), 6-7 ; efEect of Russian collapse on, 99. 

Norton, Brig.-Gen C. E. G., C.S.I., A.D.C. 

Occupies Mandali, 61 ; operations in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6; advance 
up the Tigris, 279-321. 

Nuri Pasha. 

Organises " Islam Army in Caucasus, 144, 171, 172, 208n ; claims title 
of C.-in-C., Azerbaijan Army, 330 ; reported orders to, 251 ; at Baku, 
251, 254 ; plans of, 255 ; and Brit, occupation of Baku, 330. See also 
** Islam Army.'* 


0 . 

Odessa. 

Germans occupy, (13 March 1918), 118, 120. 

O’Dowda, Brig.-Gen. J. W., C.M.G. 

Operations in Kurdistan, 152-8, 162-6. 

Oil. 

Wells at Baku, 173, 216, control of, 182, question of destruction of plant, 
182, 205, 230 ; used on railways, 174 ; importance of, 194, 208, 255 ; 
obtainable at Krasnovodsk, 213 ; development of workings, 257. 

Operations. 

May-July, 1917, 1-31, Aug.-Sept., 32-65, Oct.-Dec., 66-101, Jan.-March, 
1918, 102-41, April-May, 146-58, 162-6, defence of Baku, 204-6, 
209-10, 210-13, 215-33, 236-47, advance up Tigris, (Oct ), 258-321. 
See also “ Plans of Operations.** 

, enemy accounts of, 7-9, 12, 62 ; '' Schlachten des Weltkrieges 

1914-18 : Yilderim,’* 8n ; ** Memories of a Turkish Stateman,** 8n ; 

Yilderim,** 8n, 60-2, 70-1, 72, 207-8 ; Out of My Life,** 8n ; 
” Erich von Falkenhayn,** 8n, 65 ; “ Zwischen Kaukasus und Sinai,’* 
208. 

Operation Orders, British. 

Gen. Brooking’s (27 Sept. 1917), for action of Ramadi, 52, (25 March 1918), 
Khan Baghdadi, 123-5, 131, 133 ; Gen. Maude's for attack on Daur, 
74 ; Gen. Cobbe*s for action of Daur, 7,5-6, advance up Tigris, (18 Oct.), 
267-8, 269, (25th), 280-1, 282-3, (26th), 291, (27th), 294, (28th), 
299-300 ; Gen. Egerton's for 4 Dec. 1917, 94 ; Gen. Cayley’s for 
operations in Kurdistan, 153, 155. 

Orton, Col. E. F. 

Operations under, in S. Persia, 208, 331. 

P. 

Pai Taq pass, 

Russian force at, 15. 

Palestine. 

Considered a defensive front by Turks, 9 ; Gen. Allenby assumes command 
in, 19 ; Brit, intentions in, 19-20, 114-15, 139 ; correlation of campaigns 
in Mesopotamia and in, 42, 88, 108, 113, 259, 260 ; strength of enemy 
in, 62, 66n, 97 ; enemy realises importance of, 63-4, intentions in, 
72-3 ; effect of Brit, preparations and offensive in, 66, 102-3, 207 ; 
Brit, troops withdraw from, 176 ; Brit, victory in, 252. See also 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force.** 

Pan-Islamic movement. 

Unrest caused by, 102. 

Pan-Turanian* movement. 

Brit, policy regarding, 98n ; unrest caused by, 102. 

Paris. 

Allied Conferences at, 15, 19, 262. 
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Pasha II." See " Army Corps, German, Asiatic Corps." 

Passchen, von. 

Commands Jangali force, 200. 

Patch, Brig.-Gen. F. R„ C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Action of Khan Baghdadi, 126-36. 

Pavloff, General. 

Disposition of force under, {May 1917), 2 ; question of co-operation by 
14-15 ; withdraws bulk of force to Pai Taq, 15 ; relieved by Gen! 
BaratojS, 17. 

Peace. 

Negotiations between Russia and Germany opened at Brest-Litovsk,97, 
concluded (March 1918), 112; Turco- German, with Georgia and Ar- 
menia, 145 ; negotiations between Turks and Trans-Caucasian Federa- 
tion broken off, 176 ; Germany with Georgia (8 June), 177 ; Turks with 
Armenians, ; Germany makes definite offer to Belgium, 252 ; 
Austria asks U.S.A, to arrange Conference, 252-3 ; Turkish efforts for, 
262-3. See also " Armistice." 

Peebles, Brig.-Gen. E. C,, C.B., D.S.O. 

Commands 19th Bde., action of Tikrit, 82-4. 

Penjwin. 

Russians occupy, but evacuate, 15. 

Situation in, {May 1917), 6, (June), IS, (Dec.), 99, (March 1918), 117-18, 
(April), 142-3, (May), 168-70, 174, (June), 181, (July), 208, (Sept.), 
237 ; Russian movements in, 7 ; Turkish ambitions in, 9 ; strength of 
Russian force in, 34, 102 ; enemy intentions against, 41, 41«, 67, 144 ; 
enemy agents in, 73, 181, 185, 186 ; probable effect of Russian collapse 
in, 98, 98», 102 ; withdrawal of Russians from, 107, 109, 1 10 ; Brit, 
policy in, 108, 109-10, 114-15, 233-8 ; famine relief work in, 116-17, 
117n, 119; conditions in, 119-20; Brit, force in, 120«, 221, 221», 
(16 ^pt.), 251, 251«, 252«, 261« ; question of troops leaving, 173; 
local rising in south, 174 ; situation in south, (June 1918), 186, (July), 
208-9, (Oct.), 331 ; Shah dismisses anti-Brit. Govt., 209 ; attitude of 
Govt., of, 253; events in, (Oct.), 329-31. See also "Missions"; 
" North Persia Force " ; “ South Persia Rifles." 

Persian gendarmerie. 

German intention to utilise, 73, 

Petroff, M. (Bolshevik leader). 

At Baku, 206; attitude of, 215. 

Petrovsk. 

Captured by Russian force, 232. 

Petty, Lieut, J. (Hampshire). 

Defence of Baku, 225, killed, 226, 

Photography. 

Aerial, 28, 49, 52w, 75, 108, 122. 

Plans. See "Maps." 

Plans of operations. 

Enemy's, for 1917 offensive, 7-9, 62 ; Gen. Marshall's for second action 
of the Jabal Hamrin, 6$, third, 89, operations in Kurdistan, 146, 
147-8 ; for attack on Daur, 74-5 ; advance on Kirkuk, 163 ; advance 
up the Tigris, 269. 

Poti. 

Germans land at, (9 June 1918), 177, 180, 199. 

President Kruger (Caspian steamer). 

Commandeered, 205 ; takes Gen. Dunsterville to Baku, 216 ; evacuation 
of Baku, 246-7. 

Press, the Socialist, in Russia. 

Propaganda against Allies, 7. 

Princip^ Events. 

Diary of, v-vii. 
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Prisoners of War, captured by British. 

Action of Ramadi, 58, 59 ; second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 69, third, 
93, 95, 96 ; in Palestine, 74 ; action of Daur, 78, Tikrit, 82, 84 ; total 
for 1917, 108 ; at Hit, 121^^ ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 126, 127, 
130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136; operations in Kurdistan, 151, 
151-2, 157, 158, 158n, 165 ; at Tauq, 267 ; in advance up the Tigris, 
273, 279, 281 ; Sharqat, 306, 309, 314 ; 18-30 Oct. 1918, 319, (30th), 
321 ; total, 331. 

^ Russians. 

Reported return of, to Turkey, 177 ; enlist in Red Army, 185 ; in Baku, 
218. 

— ^ Turks. 

Affair of 27 Oct. 1918, 296 ; Armistice Clause dealing with, 328. 

Prjevalski, General. 

Comdg. Russian Caucasus Armies, 37 ; proposed co-operation of, 73-4. 

Propaganda. 

In Russia, against Allies, 7 ; German, amongst Arabs, 73 ; Bolshevik, 
in Pesrsia, 99, 117 ; by enemy agents, 102, 142 ; Turco-Persian, anti- 
Brit., 207 ; in Baku, 222, distributed by aircraft, 223. 

Pusht-i-Kuh, Vali of. 

Relations with, 10, 20. 

Qaiyara. 

Affair of, (30 Oct. 1918), 319. 

Qara Tepe. 

Brit, occupy, 149. 

Qara Tepe area. 

Air raid on, 84 ; operations in the, 89-96, 146-9. 

Qasr-i-Shirin. 

'Russian force at, 7, 15 ; Turks occupy, 15, force at, 61. 

Qizil-Ribat. 

Turks occupy, 15, force at, 61, 67 ; Brit, occupy, 70. 

Qizil Ribat- Jabal Hamrin area, 

Turks occupy, 15, force at, 61, 67 ; operations in the, 67-70, 89-96. See 
also ** Jabal Hamrin, The.'" 

R. 

Raddatz, General. 

Co-operation with, (8-14 May 1917), 2-3 ; withdraws to Harunabad, 7. 

Raids, British. 

On Ramadi, (11 July 1917), 22-6, Hit, (night 1-2 Oct.), 59-69. 

^ ^ Aerial. 

On aerodromes at Kifri, 84, 90, Tuz Khurmatli and Humr, 99, (Jan. 1918), 
108 ; camps at Fat-ha and Qara Tepe, 84. 

, Turkish, Aerial. 

On Baghdad, 108. 

Railways, British. 

Baghdad-Samarra, 5, 26, extension to Tikrit, 168, 174, 214, completed, 
234%, northward of, 260, 261 ; Baquba, 5n, 49, 49%, 67 ; Dalbandin 
(Baluchistan), Persian frontier, 18 ; Kut-Baghdad, completed, (July 
1917), 26 ; Baghdad-Baquba, completed, (July), 26, conversion to 
metre-gauge completed, 100 ; Sumaika-Sadiya, completed, (July), 26; 
Baghdad-Falluja, 26, 49, completed to Falluja, (21 Dec.), 100, 
Dhibban, (18 Feb. 1918), 116; Baghdad-Musaiyib-Hilla, 26, 141, 
completed to, 174, 178, opened to Kifl, 214 ; Basra-Quma, 49, com- 
pleted through to Amara, 100 ; Baquba-Shahraban, completed, 
(15 Oct. 1917), 49, 49%, 67, extended, 100 ; inexistence, (March 1918), 
141 ; Jabal Hamrin-QizH Ribat, 141, 174, survey beyond Khaniqin, 
189, construction to proceed, 214, 233, 234, extension to Kirkuk, 
234 '; progress of, (April, May, 1918), 174, (July-Aug.), 214 ; priority 
of construction, 214, 234, 260 ; Nasiriya-Hilla section, 214, 234 ; 
W.O. instructions re., 233, 234. 
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Railways, TurMsh. 

Baghdad, 12, 108 ; to Mosul, 38, 39, 41, 89 ; lack of material for, 146. 

Rainfall. 

March 1918, 119, 122, (31 March--3 April), 136w, (April), 142, 147 148 
(May), 163, 164. 

Ramadi. 

Turkish force at, 1, 21, 22, 40-1 ; attack on, (11 July 1917), 22-6 ; import- 
ance of, 39, 61 ; action of, (28-29 Sept.), 49-59, Turkish position and 
strength, 51, 52, 52«, attempt to withdraw frustrated, 56-7, enemy 
force surrenders, 59, enemy account of, 60-2. 

Ramadi Ridge. 

Brit, reach, 23, withdraw, 25 ; action of Ramadi, Brit, occupy, 55. 

Ramazan. 

Mahomedan fasting period, interferes with unloading ships, 26. 

Raouf Bey, H. E. (Turkish Minister of Marine). 

Signs Armistice terms, 322-4. 

Ras-al-Ain. 

Enemy force at, 41. 

Rations. 

Brit, force in Kurdistan on half, 164, 165, further reduced by voluntary 
contribution, 165; delayed by bad roads, 287«; reduced, 288. See 
also Emergency Rations.^* 

Rawlinson, Col. A., C.M.G. (R.A.). 

Defence and evacuation of Baku, 240, 246-7. 

Rear guard fighting. 

Attack on Ramadi, 25, in Kurdistan, 165 ; by 9th Warwicks, (1 Sept. 
1918), 229. 

Rechad Hikmet Bey, H. E. (Turkish US. for F.A.). 

Signs Armistice terms, 322-4. 

Reconnaissances, British. 

Of Ramadi, 22 ; by Col. Haldane, 23 ; by aircraft, (25 Sept. 1917), 48, 
action of Ramadi, Sin, Daur, 75, Tikrit, 79, (Jan. 1918), 108, (Aug.), 
over Tabriz, 220, Baku, 223, 246 ; by Gen. Holland-Pryor, 56, 76 ; 
by armoured cars, towards Khaniqin, 70 ; by cavalry, of Tikrit, 78, 
79, in rear of Turks' Sharqat position, 295, of Sharqat position, 305 ; 
towards Hit, (18 Feb. 1918), 116; by Gen. Cassels, 134; operations 
in Kurdistan, 149, 151, 152, 153, 163, 164, 165, 166 ; the Jabal Sinjar, 
213-14 ; of the Fat-ha-Little Zab area, 266, 268, 290 ; by Gen. 
Wauchope, 286; by Gen. Leslie, 288; by Gen. Norton, 312. 

German. 

Of Hit and Karbala, 38. 

Turkish. 

Towards Karbala, (June 1917), 14; third action of the Jabal Hamrin, 90, 

Recruiting. 

In India, l^n, 46, 255-6 ; number locally enrolled, 329. 

Regulator House (Euphrates Valley Canal). 

Turks at, 23. 

Reinforcements, British and Indian. 

Arrival of, 11, Yin, (May-Sept. 1917), 47, (Nov.), 86; naval, 202. 

• , Turkish. 

Reports as to, 5, 14, 38; to the Euphrates, 122, 126. See also 
** Intelligence.” 

Remounts. 

Shortage of, 43«. 

Resht. 

Affair of, (20 July 1918), 200-1. 

Retirement; retreat, British. 

From Baku, 246-7. 
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Retirement ; retreat, Turkish. 

From the Jabal Hamrin, 70, Tikrit, 84, Hit, 121, Khan Baghdadi, 
132-6, Kurdistan, 148-9, 151, 157, 158, 164, 165, Fat-ha position, 
271, Kirkuk, 276, the Little Zab, 292, 293, 294, Sharqat, 306, 318* 

Richardson, Lt.-Col. J. J., D.S.O. (13th Hussars). 

Battle of Sharqat, 314. 

Roads. 

Mosul-Kirkuk-Kifri, 38 ; Baghdad-Falluja, 50 ; fromMadhij constructed, 
52 ; Madhij-Ramadi, 52 ; Ramadi-Hit, 59n ; Pai Taq-Kermanshah, 
104, 115, 119; Baghdad-Enzeli, 105-6; to Sahiliya, 122; down 
Euphrates, improved, 136 ; Qasr-i-Shirin-Hamadan, security of, 143 ; 
to Enzeli secured, 184 ; Persian, 189, 233, 234, 235 ; in Fat-ha area, 
264, 272, 273, 274, 275, 284, Sharqat area, 305n. 

Robertson, Gen. Sir W. R., G.C.B., K.C.V.O., D.S.O. (C.I.G.S.). 

Correspondence with Gen. Maude, (8 May 1917), 3, (22nd), 4-5, (29th), 
5-6, 9-10, (16th), 9, (1 June), 10-11, (6th), 13, (14th and 16th), 14-15, 
(18th), 15, (21st), 15, (12 July), 15-16, (16th), 16-17, (22nd), 17, (2nd, 
4th), 18, (21st), 19-20, (24 June), 20, (2 Aug.), 33, 34, (5th), 34-5, (6th), 
35, (17th), 36, 38, (30th), 38-9, (9th), 42, (9-11 Sept.), 42, (16th), 43, 
(21st), 44, (24th), 44-5, (29th), 44n-45n, (26th), 46, (beginning Nov.), 
84-5, with C.-in-C., India, (13 May 1917), 6-7, (26 June), 17, (28th), 
17-18, (12-18 July), 18 ; 19, (1-2 Aug.), 32-3, (6 Sept.), 43. (24th), 45, 
(27th-28th), 46-7, (13 Dec.), 96-7, (4th), 97. (12 Feb. 1918), 110, 
with Gen. Marshall, (22 Nov. 1917), 87-8, (3 Jan. 1918), 103-4, (24th), 
107, (2, 6, 9 Feb.), 109, (13th. 15th), 110, (31 Jan., 3 Feb.), 113 ; views 
of, on general situation, (Dec. 1917), 96-7 ; instructions to “ Dunster- 
force,” 104-5 ; succeeded by Gen. Wilson, (18 Feb. 1918), 113». 

Robinson, Capt. S. O. (13th Hussars). 

Killed, action of Tikrit, 83. 

Rodgerson, Capt. A. P. (39th Garhwalis). 

Action of Ramadi, 58. 

Royal Air Force. 

Operations in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6 ; action against Sinjabis, 158-9 ; 
disposition, (end May 1918), 175 ; affair of Resht, 200 ; defence of 
Baku, 223, 232%, 246. See also ** Aircraft^ Bntish ** ; Royal Flying 
Corps.” 

^ Units. 

31st Wing. — Organised, (15 June 1917), 28; disposition (end May 1918), 
175. 

30th Squadron. — ^Work of, 28 ; second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70 ; 
raids on Kifri aerodrome and Qara Tepe, 84, 84%, on Tuz Khurmatli 
and Humr, 99 ; two flights, action of Khan Baghdadi, 123-36 ; 
operations in Kurdistan, 162-6; disposition, (end May 1918), 175, 
in Persia, (Sept.), 251 ; with Gen. Lewin's column, 266%. 

B ” Flight. — Action of Ramadi, 50-9. 

$3rd Squadron. — ^Earmarked for Mesopotamia, 17, 28 ; arrives 48 ; affair 
of 22-23 Oct. 1917, 71-2 ; action of Daur, 74-8 ; raid on Turkish camps, 
84 ; raid on aerodromes at Tuz IChurmatli and Humr, 99 ; two flights, 
action of Khan Baghdadi, 122-36 ; Samarra, 175 ; with Gen. Cobbe, 
267-321. 

72nd Squadron. — ^Arrives, 139 ; disposition, (end May 1918), 175 ; defence 
of Baku, 223 ; in Persia, 251 ; one flight, with Gen. Lewin^s column, 
266% ; one flight, with Gen. Cobbe, 267—321. 

Kite Balloon Companies ; — 

jV'o. 23. — Reaches Basra, 99 ; disposition, (end May 1918), 175. 

Sections : — 

2 ^ 0 , 32 . — ^In 23rd Kite Balloon Company, 175. 

jSfo. 52.— Action of Khan Baghdadi, 123-36 ; in 23rd Kite BaUoon 
Company, 175. 
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Royal Flying Corps. 

Attack on Ramadi, 22-6, action of, 49-59 ; work of, (Ang.-Sept. 191 7\ 
49, (Oct,-Nov.). 84, (Jan. 1918), 108, (Feb.), 115, (March), 121 ; action 
of Tikrit, 81-4, casualties, 84« ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 122-36 ; 
designation changed, (1 April), I75n. 5^^; also Aircraft, British”; 

” Royal Air Force.” Fof units see under ** Royal Air Force.” 

Rumania. 

Strength of Turks in, 62 ; Brit, obligations to, 98» ; effect in Near East 
of collapse of, 138-9. 

Russell, Lieut. W. O. (N. Staffordshire). 

Defence of Baku, 225, 227. 

Russia. 

Plans in view of possible collapse of, 3-4 ; situation in, (end May 1917), 7, 
(Nov.), 85, 88 ; revolution in, influences Turkish plans, 9, effect of, in 
India, 18, unrest caused by, 102 ; republic of , proclaimed, 37 ; Bolshevik 
counter-revolution in, (8 Nov.), $5, 88, 111 ; effect of peace movement 
by, 96 ; Armistice with Turkey, 97 ; factors in disintegration of 
armies of, 102 ; effect in Near East of collapse of, 138. 

Russian Caucasus Army. 

Evacuates Bitlis and Mush, 7; question of co-operation by, 15-17, 18, 
32-7, 43, 44, 44«, 73-4, 109 ; stren^h of, on Persian front, 34, 102, 
withdrawal of, 107, 109, 110; disintegration of, 111. See also 
” Bicharakoff, Lt.-Col.’* ; '' Caucasus.” 

Ruston, Major A, H. (M.O.C.). 

Defence of Baku, 223. 

Ruwandiz. 

Turkish force at, 259. 

S. 

Saadullah Bey, Lt.-Col. (Turkish G.S.). 

Signs Armistice terms, 322-4. 

Sadiya. 

Bridgehead, 11. 

Sahiliya. 

Turkish force at, (Feb. 1918), 115, 116; Brit, occupy, (10 March), 121, 
concentrate at, 122-3. 

Sain Kaia. 

Brit, reach, 201 ; 14th Hussars check Turks at, 206, 

Saklilawiya canal. 

Reconstructing dam of, 21, 21». ; crossed, 50. 

Salonika. 

Allied advance in, 252. 

Samarra. 

Turkish force at, 1. See also “ Baghdad-Samarra railway ” under ” Rail- 
ways, British.” 

Sanders, Brig.-Gen. G. A. F, 

Battle of Sharqat, 294-321. 

Sand, ^ee ” Dust.” 

Sappers and Miners. 

1st King George* $ Own, Znd Company. — ^Amara, IQln; advance up Tigris, 
268-321. 

, 4th Company. — ^Action of Daur, 75-8. 

— , 5ih Company. — ^Basra, 101^ ; action of Khan Bagh- 
dadi, 131-6; in Persia, 251. 

; ; , Bih Company. — ^Advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

Znd Q^ueen Victoria* s Oum, 8th Baghdad, lOln; advance up 

Tigris, 268-321 ; in force to occupy Mosul, 320n. 

— , 12th Company. — ^ond action of the Jabal 

Hamrin, 68-70 ; in Persia, 178», 251. 
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Sappers and Miners — cont* 

2nd Queen Victoria's Own, 18th Company. — Second action of the Tabal 
Hamrin, 68-70. 

; — , 15th Company. — Second action of the Jabal 

Hamrin, 68-70, operations in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6 ; in Persia, 251, 
Srd, 19th Company. — Arrives, 100. 

— 21st Company. — ^Attack on Ramadi, 22-6, action of, 50-9. 

Field Troop, No. 2. — Operations in Kurdistan, 146-58, 162-6. 

Imperial Service Troops, Malerkotla Company. — ^In 17th Div., 4cSn ; 
action of Ramadi, 50-9 ; advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

Sirmur Company. — In 17th Div., 48w. 

, Tehri-Garhwal Company. — In 17th Div., 48» ; 

advance up Tigris, 268-321. 

Saqqiz. 

Turks evacuate, 329. 

Sauj Bulag. 

Turkish force at, 201, 248. 

Seckt, Gen. von. 

C. of S. at Turkish G.H.Q., 207. 

Secretary of State for India. See ** Chamberlain, The Rt. Hon. J. Austen ; 

'"Montagu, The Rt. Hon. E. S.*’ 

Sehneh. 

Brit, occupy, 195, force at, 202. 

Senior Naval Officer, Persian Gulf. See " Norris, Commodore ” ; " Wake, 
Rear-Ad." 

Sevastopol. 

Germans occupy, (1 May 1918), 145. 

Shahraban, 

Turkish force at, 38 ; Brit, occupy, 40, 61 ; railway reaches, (Oct. 1917), 
49, 49w, 67 ; Gen. Marshall’s H.Q. at, 68. 

Shaikh Faraja Ridge. 

Brit, capture, 58. 

Shahturs (native craft). 

Used by Turks, 12 ; captured at Hit, 121«, at Ana and Haditha, 135. 
Shaoumian, M. 

Bolshevik Armenian Chief Commissar, 112. 


Sharqat. 

Turkish force at, (21 Oct. 1918), 265, (25th), 281-2, (26th) 291, (27th), 
298, (28th), 305, 306, (29th), 316 ; Brit, in rear of Turkish position, 
289, 290 ; battle of, (28-30 Oct.), 293-321, general situation, (28th), 
307-8, Turks surrender, 319; Turks concentrate at, 295, 296, 297, 
position of, at, 306, 311. 

Shipping. See ** Transport, British, Sea." 

Shiraz (in Pars). 

Gen. Sykes at, 186, 208. 

Shoubridge, Lt.-Col. C. A. G., D.S.O. (112th Infantry). 

Receives surrender of Ismail Hakki Bey, 319. 

Shukri Bey. 

Succeeded by Nazim Bey in command of Turkish 50th Div., 122, 122«. 

Siberia. 

Proposed Japanese intervention in, 180. 

Sickness. 

In Russian Army, 7 ; R.F.C. reinforcements, 48 ; great reduction m, 
49, 257 ; Sept.-Oct. 1918, (influenza epidemic), 253m, 266, 286m, 
329, 331. 
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Sinjabi tribe. 

Action against, (25 April 1918), 158-9 ; submission of chief of, 158. 
Smuts, Lt.-Gen. The Rt. Hon. J. C. 

Conference in Egypt, 113, 113m, 114. 

Snow. 

Delays Dunsterforce," 110 ; during winter 1917-18, 115m, (March 1918) 
119. 

Somerset, Capt. The Hon. N. F., M.C. (Gloucestershire). 

Commands L.A.M. Bde., 296. 

South Persia Rifles. 

Unpopular in Persia, 41m ; invested in Shiraz, 143. 

Spain. 

As peace intermediary, 263. 

Sparrow, Capt. B. H., M.C. (N. Staffordshire) . 

Defence of Baku, 223. 

Spoils of War. 

Captured at action of Ramadi, 59, Tikrit, 84, Khan Baghdadi, 133, 134, 
135, 136 ; destroyed at Ana, 135, 136 ; in Kurdistan, 151 ; captured 
at Qaiyara, 319. 

Stafford Hill (defence of Baku), 224, 225, 226, 227, 228. 

Stepanoff, Col. 

Defence of Baku, 229. 

Stokes, Lt.-Col. C. B., C.I.E., (3rd Skinner’s Horse). 

Flies to Tehran, 108, goes to Baku, 203, 204, at Baku, 210, 212, 245, 
appointed C. of S., 239. 

Stokes Mortar Brigade. 

Strength of, (Sept. 1917), 47, 47m. Sbb also “ Trench Mortars, British.” 
Stores. Se$ ” Supplies.” 

Submarine warfare, German. 

Effect of, on Brit, shipping, 3m, 26. 

Sulaimaniya. 

Turkish force at, 258-9. 

Sultan of Turkey. 

And peace proposals, 262. 

Supplies, British. 

Adequacy of, 39, 46 ; depots, 39, 51 ; petrol, 43 ; development of local 
resources, 89, 178, 257 ; arrangements for operations on Euphrates, 
122, 122m ; in Kurdistan, 164, 165 ; improvement of, 178 ; local, in 
Persia, 235 ; for advance up Tigris, 266. Ssb also ” Emergency 
Rations ” ; ” Rations.” 

, German, 

Importance of oil and manganese, 208, 255. 

, Russian, 

Shortage of, 7, 94, 94m ; Brit, assistance, 15, 17, 32, 

, Turkish. 

Shortage of, 1, 146, 158m ; sufficiency of local, 12 ; from Euphrates area, 
20m, Mandali area, 38m, 61 ; Brit, blockade affects local, 46 ; loss of 
Mandali affects, 61-2, Ramadi, 66 ; difficulties of, 103. 

Sykes, Brig.-Gen. Sir P. M„ K.C.I.E., C.M.G. 

Mission under, in S, Persia, 18, 41m, 142, 174, 186, 208. 

Syria. 

Turkish force in, to form Fourth Army, 64 ; reported Turkish move- 
ment§ to, 112; decisive Eastern theatre, 142m. 

T. 

Talaat Pasha. 

Resigns from Turkish Cabinet, 262. 

Tabriz. 

Turks occupy, (14 June 1918), 183, strength of force at, 184, 207, 219, 
advance from, 233. 
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Tartars. 

Agree to join in declaration of Trans-Caucasian Federal Republic, 111 ; 
set up Government, 112 ; driven from Baku, 171 ; activities of, 180. 

Tashkend. 

Bolsheviks in control of, 185. 

Tauq. 

Brit, occupy, (18 Oct. 1918), 267. 

Taurus range. 

Tunnel through, 38, 41. 

Taza .Khurmatli. 

Brit, occupy, (6 May 1918), 163, Turks withdraw to, 267 ; Brit, re-occupy, 
(23 Oct.), 170. 

Tehran. 

Sir Percy Cox arrives at, as Brit. Minister, 253-4, 254w. 

Tel el Rayan. 

Brit, reach, 54. 

Tennant, Lt.-Col. J. E., M.C. (R.F.C.). 

Commands 31st Wing, R.F.C., 28 ; taken prisoner, 133w, rescued, 135, 
135n. 

Territorials, Brit. 

Relieved in India, 19. 

Tewfik EfEendi, Staff Captain, 60. 

Tewfik Pasha. 

Appointed Grand Vizier, 262. 

Thompson, Major Sir T. R. L., Bt., M.C. (7th Hussars). 

Commands L.A.M. Bde., 132 ; action of Khan Baghdadi, 132-6 ; advance 
up the Tigris, 269, taken prisoner, 296. 

Thomson, Major-Gen. W. M., C.B., M.C. 

Shahraban, 40 ; second action of the Jabal Hamrin, 68-70, third, 91-6 ; 
commands 14th Div., 86 ; to command in N.W. Persia, 238, 249 ; 
redistribution of force under, 252 ; and occupation of Baku, 330. 

Tiflis. 

Germans occupy, (9 June 1918), 177, Mission at, 208. 

Tigris, river. 

Question of advance up the, 17, 32 ; Brit, force on, (end Sept. 1917), 45n, 
(Oct.), 2Qln ; Turkish diversion on the, (22-23 Oct.), 71-2 ; navigation 
difficulties of, 140, 140n; strength of Turks on, (2 May 1918), 162-3, 
(June), 176, (30 Sept.), 258 ; Brit, advance up the, (Oct.), 258-321, 
cross the, above Sharqat, 289, 290. See also ” Bridges Floods.” 

Tigris Corps. See under separate headings, 

Tikrit. 

Turkish force at. In, 74 ; Turks retire to, action of Daur, 77, and hold in 
strength, 78, 79 ; action of, 79-84 ; description of, 79-80 ; Brit, 
occupy, (12 July 1918), 213. See also Mosul-Kifri-Tikrit area.” 

Tod, Capt. D. (M.G.C.). 

Rescues Col. Tennant and Major Hobart, 135, awarded immediate D.S.O., 
135w. 

Topography. 

Area of Daur action, 75, the Jabal Hamrin, 92, Sahiliyar-Ana area, 125 ; 
area of operations in Kurdistan, 149, 150 ; Baku and district, 216 ; 
Fat-ha-Little Zab area, 263-5, 284 ; north of Sharqat, 3111 

Townshend, Major-Gen. C. V. F., C.B., D.S.O. 

As peace emissary, 263. 

Training. 

Of local units in Baku, 222, 239, 239». 

Trans-Caspia. ^ 

Situation in, (June 1918), 185, (July), 209 ; prisoners of war m, 194, 209, 
209n ; activities of opposing forces in, 231 ; effect in, of fall of Baku, 
250 ; Brit, detachment in, 253 ; events in, (Oct.), 329-31. 
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Trans-Caucasia. 

Russian movements in, 7 ; Turkish ambitions in, 9, 118, 118n, 181 ; pro- 
claimed a Federal Republic, by Council of Peoples of Armenia, Georgia, 
Azerbaijan and Daghestan, 37w; Tartars agree to act with, 111, 
dissolution of, 171 ; situation in, 111, 117, (April 1918), 144-5, 159, 
(May), 171, (Aug.), 212 ; Turkey recognises independence of Georgia 
and Armenia, (8 June), 177 ; disposition of Turkish troops in, (Sept.), 
250-1 ; attitude of tribes in, 255 ; German forces in, 255, 

Transport, British. 

Satisfactory state of, 46 ; in Persia, by road and rail, 233 ; in Kurdistan, 
234 ; ruling factor, 260. 

^ ^ Animal. 

Camels, 210n ; mule pack, 274«, 278, 288, 288w. 

^ ^ Land. 

Requirements of, 5, 43-4 ; difficulties of, in Persia, 189. See also “ Rail- 
ways." 

^ ^ Mechanical. 

Attack on Ramadi, 22-6, action of, 50-9, Khan Baghdadi, 123-36, opera- 
tions in Kurdistan, 147-58, 162-6 ; requirements of, 43-4 ; petrol for, 
obtainable locally, 43 ; reinforcements arrive, 47, 47», 140, 256 ; 
practicability of, in Persia, 221, 233, 233«. 

No. 729 Company. — ^22, 59. 

No. 730 Company, — 59. 

No. 783 Company. — 59. 

No. 784 Company. — 59. 

No. 815 Company. — 47. 

No. 818 Company. — 47. 

No. 91 1 Company. — See under " Medical Services, British,*’ 39th Motor 
Ambulance Convoy. 

No. 953 Company.— 47. 

No. 954 Company. — 47. 

No. 968 Company. — 47. 

No. 969 Company. — 47. 

No. 970 Company. — See under ** Medical Services, British,” 40th Motor 
Ambulance Convoy. 

No, 971 Company. — 47. 

No. 976 Company. — 47. 

^ ^ river. (I.W.T.). 

Efficiency of, 11-12, 39 ; numbers available, (May 1917), I2n, (Feb. 1918), 
115«; action of Ramadi, 50; naval vessels transferred to, 140; 
changes in, 140-1. 

, sea. 

Affects intentions in Palestine, 19 ; American assistance, 97 ; tonnage 
saved by use of oil fuel, 174. 

, Turkish, 

Shortage of 12, ; difficulties of, 103, 

^ ^ river. 

State of, 12 ; sunk or captured, 137. 

Trebizond. 

Turks -occupy, (24 Feb. 1918), 112. 

Trenches, Turkish. 

Ramadi, 24 ; " Regulator " system, 51-2 ; Daur, 75 ; Tilkrit, 79, 80 ; 
Khan Baghdadi, 124, 128 ; Kurdistan, 150 ; Fat-ha-Little Zab area, 
264,284; Sharqat, 297, 298, 311. 

Trench mortars, British- 

2-inch replaced by 6-inch, 256. See also “ Stokes Mortar Brigade.” 
Trotski, M. 

Assumes power in Russia, 85, 88. 
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Turco-German force {*‘ Yilderita ”), ^ 

Composition of, 8 ; friction in, 13, 63 ,• detailed for Palestine, 63. 

Turkestan. 

Situation in, (May 1917), 6, (June 1918), 185, 189 ; enemy intentions against, 
4 1 ; fears of a Jahad in, 250. 

Turkey. 

Preparations for offensive, 7-9, 12-14, 62, 66 ; Mustapha KemaFs views 
on condition of, 64-5, App. XLII, 348-51 ; Armistice with Russia, 97, 
with Allie.s, 262-3; intentions of, in Persia, 144, Caucasus, 185; 
recognise independence of Georgia and Armenia, (8 June 1918), 177; 
activities of agents of, 185 ; Armistice terms with, 322-4 ; and occu- 
pation of Mosul, 325-7. 

Turkey, Army, 

Estimated strength and distribution, 33, 34, 35, 62, 96-7, (Feb. 1918), 
114w, (April), 145-6, (May), 162, 162?e, 163, (June), 176-7; condition 
of, 102-3, 146, 146», 158«. 

, (Caucasus). 

Strength and disposition, 62, 177, 180, 250-1 ; operating towards Persia, 
144, 220, against Baku, 199, 230, 239-40 ; advance of, in three direc- 
tions, 191, on Baku, 191, 195 ; composition, 195^. See also Caucasus/* 

, (Second). 

Disposition, 62. 

, (Third), 

Disposition, te. 

, (Fourth). 

Disposition, 62, 64. 

, (Fifth). 

Disposition, 62. 

(Sixth). 

Estimated strength and disposition, (May 1917), 1, 62, (15 Aug.), 38, 
App. XLI., 345-7, (Jan. 1918), 108, IOSt®, (Feb.), 115, (March), 138, 
(April), 145-6, (2 May), 162, 162w, 163, (June), 176, (July), 213, (30 
Sept.), 258-9, (21 Oct.), 265 ; reports as to state of, 66, 176 ; genera 
situation of, (Oct. 1917), 72 ; to be reinforced, 259 ; German Staff 
with, dismissed, 265; surrender, 319. See also "Army Corps, 
Turkish,'* 

^ — ^ (Seventh). 

In Turco-German force, 8 ; rumours as to, 40 ; formed by Reserve, 62, 
63 ; disposition, 66. 

^ (Ninth), 

Formation and composition, 195, 195» ; purpose of, 207. 

Turkington, Capt. C. H. (N. Staffordshire). 

Defence of Baku, 240. 

Turkmanchai . 

Turks occupy, (7 Sept. 1918), 233. 

Turks. 

Germans with, 38, 40, 66 ; relations with Germans, 13, 64-5, 181, 184, 185. 

Turner, Lt.-Col. J. F., D.S.O. (R.E.). 

Raid on Hit, 60. 

Tuz Khurmatli. .. , , m rr 

Turkish aerodrome at, 99«, force at, 146; action of, (29 April 1918), 151—7, 

U. 

Ukraine. 

Virtually annexed by Germany, 145, 

Underhill, Lt.-Col. G. E. C. (62nd Punjabis). 

Khaniqin, 152«, 

Union of Caucasus Mountaineers.** 

Formation of. under Turkish auspices, 195. 
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United States of America. 

Anticipated strength of Expeditionary force, 97 ; asked by Austria- 
Hungary to arrange Peace Conference, 252-3. 

Unjana Hill. 

Turkish force at, 57, evacuate, 58. 

Urmia. 

Jelus defeat Turks near, 172 ; Turks practically surround Jelus at, 195 ; 
disaster to Jelus at, 206. 

Urmia Brigade. 

Formed of Jelus, 206, 219n ; ** Dunsterforce personnel with, 249 ; 
organisation of, 253«. 

Vadbolski, General. 

Orders to, 36, 

Vehib Pasha. 

To command in Mesopotamia, 5, 

Very lights. 

Batfle of Sharqat, 315, 317. 

Vincent-Bingley Commission. See under Commissions.'* 

Vossuq-ed-Douleh. 

Appointed Prime Minister of Persia, 209«. 

W. 

Wagstaff, Major L. C., C.I.E., O.B.E. {2nd Kajputs). 

In Dunsterforce," 219, 220. 

Wake, Rear-Ad. D. St. A., C.B,, C.I.E. 

S.N.O. Persian Gulf, 140. 

Waring, Lt.-Col. E. H. {90th Punjabis). 

Action of Ramadi, 57-9. 

War Office. 

General Staff, and possible Russian collapse, 3-4 : views on general 
situation, 191-2 ; orders occupation of i’-nzeli and Mission to Kras- 
novodsk, 201 ; defines Brit, policy in the CavSpian, (14 Aug. 1918), 
212 ; and priority of railway construction, 214 ; orders to secure 
control of Caspian, 250 ; orders re detachment in Trans-Ca.spia, 253 ; 
summary of military situation in Middle Hast, 253-4 ; orders, (2 Oct.), 
advance up the Tigris, 259 ; and occupation of Mosul, 324-7 ; orders 
occupation of Baku, 329. See also ** Macdonogh, Gen." ; " Robertson. 
Gen." ; " Wilson, Gen." 

Warwick Castle (Defence of Baku), 224-8, 242. 

Washington, Capt. B, G., C.M.G,, D.S.O., R.K. 

Succeeds Commodore Norris on the Caspian, 329; and occupation of 
Baku, 330. 

Wassmuss, (German agent). 

Activity of, in Persia, 186. 

Water. 

In Fat-ha area, 264. See also " Floods." 

Water supply, British. 

Attack on Ramadi, 25, action of, 59, Khan Baghdadi, 136 ; in Fat-ha- 
Little Zab area, 266, 268w, 270w ; battle of Sharqat, 307, 307m, 308. 

Wauchope, Brig.-Gen. A. G., D.S.O. 

Advance up the Tigris, 285-321. 

Waziristan. 

Expedition to, 6-7, 17-18. 

Weather. 

Preparations for hot season, 1 ; excessive heat, (June-July, 1917), 21, 
21m, 49; 67; attack on Ramadi, 24, 25, action of, 50, 59; (Jan. 
1918), 104; winter of 1917-18, llSw; (March), 119; action of Khan 
Baghdadi, 136, 136m ; (April), 142, 144, 158 ; ICurdistan operations, 
147, 148, 163, 164, 165 ; advance up Tigris, 289 ; Sharqat, 307. 
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Western Front. 

First importance of, 19-20; events on, (end March 1918), afiect Brit, 
policy in Palestine, 139 ; effect in Persia of German offensive on the, 
143 ; urgent calls from the, met, 175 ; Allied progress on, 252. 

West Indies. 

Number of men from, with I.E.F.‘* D.,’* 329. 

Wbigham, Major-Gen. Sir R. D., K.C.B., D.S.O. (D.C.I.G.S.). 

Correspondence with Gen. Maude, 5n, 59n. 

Wilhelm II (Emperor of Germany). 

Approves Turco-German plans, 12 ; at Constantinople, 73. 

Wilson, Gen. Sir H. H., K.C.B., D.S.O. (C.I.G.S.). 

Succeeds Gen. Robertson as C.I.G.S., (18 Feb. 1918), \1Z% ; Corres- 
pondence with Gen. Dunsterville, (26 Feb. 1918), 112-13, (March), 
116-17, (9 Sept.), 237-8, with C.-in-C. India, (21 Feb.), 113-14, 
(3 May), 161-2, (15th), 168, (4-12 July), 191-4, (20th, 21st), 199, 
(14 Aug.), 212, (3 Sept.), 2Z\n, (28 Aug.), 233-4, (2 Sept.), 234-5. 
(10th), 236, with Gen. Marshall, (21 Feb.), 113-14, (1, 3, 6 March), 
114-15, (7th), 117, (9th-13th), 118-19, (early March), 120-1, (11th, 
12th), 121, 121^, (14th), 138-9, (28th), 139, (29 April), 159, (2 May), 
160-1, (10th), 166-7, (12th), 167-8, (18th, 21st), 168-9, (24th), 169, 
(25th), 169-70, (27th, 28th), 170, (24th, 27th, 1 June), 173, (4th), 
179, (6th), 179-80, (9th), 180-2, (12th), 182, (13th), 182-3, (18th), 
183-4, (28th), 186-8. (30th), 188, (2 July), 188-9. (4th), 189-90, 
(5th). 190-1, (6th), 192, (1 Sept.), 230-1, (4th). 231-2, (28 Aug.), 
233-4. (5 Sept.), 235-6, (11th, 12th), 238, (16th), 248, (17th), 248-9, 
(18th). 249, (23rd), 253, (2 Oct.), 259, (4th, 5th, 6th). 260, (1 Nov.), 
324, with Gen. Fanshawe, (15 July), 196, (18th), 196-7, (19th), 197, 
198. (20th), 198-9, (23rd, 25th), 201, (29th), 203, with Gen. Cobbe, 
(12 Aug.), 210, (22nd), 219, (28th, 31st), 230. 

Wind. 

Attack on Ramadi, 25 ; during April 1918, 142 ; advance up Tigris, 289.. 
See also “ Weather.” 

Wintle, Lt.-Col. C. E. H., D.S.O. (Mahrattas). 

Battle of Sharqat, 317w. 

Wireless Telegraphy. 

Turkish station at Hit, 59, moved to Khan Baghdadi, 60 ; German, 
at Haditha, destroyed, IZZn ; Ana station captured, 135 ; Baku, 
station put out of action, 248. See also ” Communications, British, 
field.” 

Wolf's Gap (Defence of Baku). 

Attack on, (14 Sept. 1918), 240-5. 

Woulfe-Flanagan, Lt.-Col. R. J. (West Kents). 

Battle of Sharqat, 306. 


Y. 

Yanija Buyuk. 

Turkish force at, 152 ; Brit, capture, 156. 

Yemen, see ” Arabia.” 

Yezidis, 20, 146, 213-14. 

'^Name of Turco-German force, 8. See also ” Turco-German force,. 
(** Yilderim ”) ; ” Turkey Army.” 


Zenjan. 

Brit, force near, 219-20. 


Z. 
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AH this ares north ofR. Euphrates much cutup by irrigation channels and 
dotted with numerous villages. A considerable amount of cultivation. 


TO ILLUSTRATE OPERATIONS NEAR RAMADI. 
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SKELETON MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE OPERATIONS OF DUHSTERFDRCE, 1918. 
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TO ILLUSTRATE OPERATIONS IN THE KIFRI-KIRKUK AREA, APRIL AND MAY 1918. 
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PHEPARBD IN THE HISTCmiCALSECTION OF THECOMNHTTEE OFIMPEHIAL DEFENCE. 


Orinajiee Survey, 19S7. 
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